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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  proprietors  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  those 
interested  in  presentation  books  to  the  varied  attractions 
of  the  present  volume. 

Of  its  literary  merit  they  Avoiild  only  remark,  that  the 
name  of  its  editor  has  so  long  and  so  successfully  been 
connected  with  various  books  for  the  boudoir,  as  to  render 
it  wholly  unnecessary  for  any  comments  under  that  head. 

They  do  desire,  however,  to  call  especial  attention  to 
the  mechanical  department;  not  only  to  its  clear  and 
elegant  paper  and  typography,  but  more  especially  to  its 
very  elaborate  embellishments. 

In  this  respect,  the  number  will  be  found  not  only 
unusually  large,  but  of  a  character  fully  equalling  tlie 
most  elegant  productions  of  American  art. 

With  this  brief  explanation  of  their  endeavors  to  make 
an  attractive  Gift  Book,  the  publisliers  would  once  more 
crave  the  attention  of  an  ap[)roving  and  discriminating 
public  taste. 
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THE   DIADEM. 


THE    HIGHLAND   REAPER 


BY  D- 


Fu'  yellow  lie  the  corn-rigs 

Far  doun  the  braid  hillside; 
It  is  the  bonniest  har'st-field 

Alang  the  shores  o'  Clyde. 
An'  I'm  a  puir  har'st  lassie, 

Wha  stand  the  lee-lang  day, 
Shearin'  the  corn-rigs  o'  Ardbeg 

Aboon  sweet  Rothsay  Bay. 

O,  I  had  auce  a  true-love ; 

Now  I  hae  nane  ava ; 
An'  I  had  three  braw  brithers, 

But  I  hae  tint  tliem  a'. 
My  fothcr  and  my  mither 

Lie  i'   the  mools  this  day  ; 
I  sit  my  lane  amang  the  rigs 

Aboon  sweet  "Rothsay  Bay. 
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It's  a  bonnie  bay  at  mornin', 
\}     \/  c'  L^c.' i  bonnier  i'  the  noon  ; 
.  ,..   .^<.  But; iff  .bpnniest  when  the  sun  draps, 
:  :  ^iifl'  rod  comes  up  the  moon ; 
When  the  mist  creeps  ower  the  Cumbrays, 

An'  Arran  peaks  are  gray, 
And  the  great  black  hills,  like  sleepin'  kings, 
Sit  grand  roun'  Rothsay  Bay. 

Then  a  wee  sigh  stirs  my  bosom, 

An'  a  wee  tear  blinds  my  e'e. 
As  I  think  o'  that  far  Countrie 

Whar  I  wad  like  to  be  ; 
But  I  rise  content  i'  the  mornin'. 

To  work  while  work  I  may, 
I'  the  bonnie  har'st-ficlds  o'  Ardbeg 

Aboon  sweet  Rothsay  Bay. 


FLORENCE  DUDLEY'S  REVENGE 


BY    MRS.   ABDY. 

Florence  Dudley's  engagement  was  made  known  among 
her  friends  and  acquaintance,  and  the  intelligence  was 
received  with  universal  dissatisfaction.  Every  one  con- 
sidered that  Medhurst  was  quite  unworthy  of  her,  and  for 
once  the  voice  of  the  many  spoke  truly. 

Florence  Dudley  was  a  generally  popular  person ;  not 
for  her  beauty  —  she  had  no  attractions  beyond  those  of  a 
graceful  figure,  and  an  intelligent  countenance ;  not  for 
her  fortune  —  she  possessed  merely  a  small  independence, 
and  the  income  of  the  uncle  with  vvdiom  she  resided  ex- 
pired with  his  life;  not  for  her  position  in  society  —  she 
liad  no  titled  friends,  and  had  never  even  dreamed  of  an 
introduction  to  Almacks.  Florence  Dudley  was  decidedly 
clever ;  but  cleverness  of  itself  is  seldom  a  passport  to 
affection.  The  intellectual  ladies  of  the  present  day  are, 
however,  very  different  from  those  of  tlieir  sisterhood  in 
the  olden  time.  Clever  men  have  given  excellent  advice 
to  clever  women.  Lord  Byron  says,  that  "if  a  woman 
have  blue  stockings,  she  should  contrive  that  her  petti- 
coats should  hide,them;"  and  Douglas  Jerrold  still  more 
happily  remarks,  that  "  if  Minerva  wislies  to  be  popular 
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in  society,  she  should  make  a  pomt  of  Icavmg  her  owl 
at  home."  Florence  Dudley  acted  on  both  these  apho- 
risms, and,  therefore,  although  she  was  avowedly  literary, 
and  her  beautiful  poetry  and  sparkling  prose  were  the 
subjects  of  eager  admiration  and  anticipation  in  the  jour- 
nal to  which  she  contributed,  she  was  as  tolerant  of 
stupidity,  as  patient  with  ignorance,  and  as  forbearing  to 
folly,  as  if  she  had  been  rendered  "  wondrous  kind "  by 
the  powerful  agency  of  "a  fellow  feeling."  Florence 
Dudley  was  acquainted  with  many  clever  men,  but  none 
of  them  had  made  any  impression  on  her  heart ;  in  fact, 
clever  men  and  clever  women,  under  the  present  existing 
state  of  affairs,  become  enamored  of  each  other  but  too 
seldom,  and  the  invisible  spirits  of  mischief,  who  "  to  the 
marriage  of  true  minds  oppose  impediments,"  are  partic- 
ularly active  in  their  machinations  among  the  literary 
localities  of  society.  Yet  Florence  Dudley  had  several 
admirers  more  eligible  than  Medhurst,  who,  indeed,  had 
very  little  but  a  handsome  person  to  recommend  him : 
he  was  thoroughly  devoid  of  literary  talent,  had  read 
little,  and  remembered  less ;  society  had  given  him  gen- 
tlemanly manners,  but  solitude  was  a  blank  to  him ;  he 
liad  no  resources  whereby  to  improve  or  to  enlighten  it. 
Why  did  Florence  Dudley  love  Medhurst  1  The  question 
may  be  answered  by  another, — 

"Is  human  love  the  growth  of  human  will?" 

Why  did  Medhurst  love  Florence  Dudley  ?  This  question 
also  may  be  answered  by  a  quotation  from  Miss  Burney, 
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(not  the  delightful  authoress  of  "  Cecilia,"  but  one  of  her 
nieces :)  "  No  toil,  it  is  universally  allowed,  is  so  hard  as 
that  of  furnishing  amusement  to  a  person  of  weak  under- 
standing. If  it  is  to  be  done  at  all,  it  must  be  effected 
by  dint  of  very  superior  talents ;  and  wliat  an  employment 
for  such  talents ! "  In  regard  to  money  matters,  the  en- 
gagement was  equally  imprudent  for  both  parties.  Med- 
hurst  had  an  income  from  a  situation  in  a  government 
office  still  less  than  that  which  Florence  drew  from  tlie 
three  per  cents ;  he  had,  how^ever,  one  advantage  over  his 
lady-love  in  possessing  a  rich  uncle ;  an  uncle  after  the 
exact  model  of  those  so  often  celebrated  in  son<?  and 
story  —  irritable,  hasty,  exacting,  capricious,  and  troubled 
wdth  tremendous  fits  of  the  gout.  Florence,  wdth  little 
difficulty,  gained  the  consent  of  Mr.  Dudley  to  her  pro- 
posed marriage  ;  indeed,  as  he  had  no  money  to  leave 
his  niece,  and  as  she  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he 
would  have  had  little  excuse  for  withholding:  it.  INIed- 
hurst,  however,  found  it  a  hard  task  to  persuade  Mr. 
Thornhill  that  Florence  Dudley's  talents  and  amiability 
were  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  disadvantages  of  a 
small  fortune  and  no  expectations  ;  his  uncle  said  many 
severe  things,  had  a  slight  fit  of  the  gout,  threatened  to 
disinherit  him,  and  finally  gave  him  an  ungracious  per- 
mission "  to  make  a  fool  of  himself,  if  his  licart  was  set 
upon  it."  Thus  stood  matters,  wlien  Florence  received  a 
visit  from  her  favorite  friend,  ]\Iarian  Ilervey,  a  warm- 
hearted, intelligent  girl,  quite  worthy  of  being  the  friend 
of  Florence.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  she  came  in 
Tio  congratulatory  mood. 
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"  I  cannot  understand  or  approve  your  choice,  Flor- 
ence," she  said.  "  I  have  always  expected  that  in  marriage 
you  would  choose  one  who  might  be  your  companion, 
your  example,  and  your  guide.  In  which  of  these  char- 
acters can  you  consider  Medhurst  1 " 

"  Medhurst,"  replied  Florence,  "  is  devotedly  attached  to 
me ;  his  abilities  are  good,  and  he  is  desirous  of  cultivat- 
ing them." 

"  Do  not  flatter  yourself,  my  dear  Florence,"  replied  her 
friend,  "  with  such  a  fallacious  hope.  Medhurst's  mental 
improvement  is,  indeed,  likely  to  be  a  complete  dissolv- 
ing view ;  he  will  want  leisure,  ability,  and  inclination 
for  the  heavy,  uphill  work  of  '  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
under  difficulties.'  We  have  read  together  the  amusing 
story  of  Crabbe's,  where  a  husband  becomes  the  tutor  of 
his  silly  wife,  persuading  himself  that  he  shall  remedy  all 
her  intellectual  deficiencies;  but  is  there  not  something 
more  than  amusing  —  is  there  not  something  epigram- 
matic in  the  idea  of  a  wife  '  teaching  the  young  idea  how 
to  shoot'  of  a  dull  and  mindless  husband  V 

Florence  felt  an  unwonted  lack  of  words. 

"  Medhurst,"  she  said  at  length,  "  seems  pleased  with 
ray  conversation ;  and  as  I  am  neither  handsome  nor  rich, 
why  should  he  have  selected  me  but  from  approval  of 
my  mental  powers  1 " 

"  He  selected  you  from  vanity,"  replied  Marian,  "  be- 
cause he  saw  that  you  were  generally  admired  and  court- 
ed in  society ;  your  clever  remarks  interest  and  excite 
him  by  their  novelty;  but  I  fear  the  time  will  soon 
come  wlicn    vou  will    sav,  in    the  words   of  Madame   de 
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Maintenoii,  '  How  difficult  to  amuse  a  man  no  longer 
amusable !'  " 

"  But,"  persisted  Florence,  "  Medhurst  must  feel  true 
flfFection  for  me,  or  he  would  not  have  risked  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  uncle  by  thinldng  of  me." 

"  There,"  replied  Marian,  "  is  another  serious  drawback 
to  your  happiness.  Mr.  Thornhill  and  his  maiden  sister 
are  only  to  be  kept  in  good  humor  by  the  most  abject 
and  unremitting  flattery;  you  must  listen  to  the  prosy 
stories  of  the  old  gentleman,  play  interminable  games  of 
cribbage  with  him,  and  read  him  to  sleep  with  '  Sir 
Charles  Grandison  ; '  admire  the  old  lady's  crochet  work, 
grow  rapturous  in  commendation  of  her  elder  wine,  and 
extol  the  playfulness  of  her  snappish  lapdog.  Miss 
Thornhill  has  had  seven  humble  companions  in  the  last 
three  years,  and  from  one  of  them  I  learned  these  '  secrets 
of  the  prison  house.' " 

"  They  can  scarcely  be  called  '  secrets  worth  knowing,' " 
replied  Florence,  coldly ;  "  there  are  few  women  who  do 
not  discover  shadows  as  well  as  sunshine  in  the  domiciles 
of  their  connections  by  marriage." 

"  But  other  women  have  some  indemnification  for  these 
trials,"  said  Marian,  eagerly ;  "  they  either  '  repent  in  a 
coach  and  six,'  or  they  enjoy  perfect  congeniality  with  the 
object  of  their  choice,  or,  at  all  events,  they  have  not  the 
same  quickness  of  apprehension  and  susceptibility  of  feel- 
ing as  yourself — they  would  not  so  keenly  suffer  under 
neglect  or  unkindness." 

"  You  have  frequently,  dear  Marian,"  said  Florence, 
"  expressed   yourself  highly  in   praise  of  my  temper,  tal- 
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ents,  and  principles  ;  pray  do  me  the  justice  to  believe, 
that  if  I  really  possess  these  good  gifts,  I  am  not  likely 
to  act  very  unwisely,  or  to  be  very  unhappy,  in  the  most 
important  concern  of  life,  particularly  as  I  am  about  to 
marry  from  motives  of  the  purest  and  most  disinterested 
affection." 

Marian  changed  the  subject,  and  shortly  took  her  de- 
parture ;  she  had  done  no  service  by  her  sincerity.  There 
is  a  Chinese  proverb  which  states  that  "  To  spoil  what  is 
good  by  unseasonableness  is  like  letting  off  fireworks  in 
rain ; "  and  surely  nothing  can  well  be  more  unseasonable 
than  to  entertain  a  fiancee  of  a  day's  standing  with  star- 
tling attacks  on  \he  faults  and  follies  of  her  lover ! 

Florence's  next  visitor  was  Aberford,  the  editor  of  the 
journal  to  which  she  contributed.  He  was  her  firm  and 
true  friend ;  he  had  known  her  for  many  years,  had 
watched  the  expanding  blossoms  of  her  intellect,  and  had 
triumphed  to  see  their  rich  promise  fulfilled  in  the  abun- 
dant fruit  which  had  succeeded  them.  Aberford,  however, 
was  not  in  love  with  Florence;  he  was  middle  aged,  had 
never  been  handsome,  and  a  life  of  thought  and  study  had 
given  him  what  a  modern  authoress  appositely  describes  as 
"  the  care-worn  tint  of  gray  around  and  beneath  the  eye 
—  that  beautiful  symptom  of  the  speakings  of  the  heart 
or  workine:s  of  the  brain."  Aberford's  heart  and  his  brain 
were  both  devoted  to  the  journal  which  he  conducted ; 
his  aim  in  it  was  not  to  amuse  society,  but  to  amend  it ; 
not  to  enable  his  readers  to  trifle  away  a  vacant  hour, 
but  to  teach  them  how  to  improve  their  vacant  hours 
through  life,  and    to   make    them    tend    to    the   advantage 
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of  others  as  well  as  of  themselves.  Wlicrc  wrongs  exist- 
ed, Aberforcl  stood  forward  to  redress  them ;  where  merit 
was  neglected,  Aberford  was  its  ready  champion.  He  did 
not  content  himself  with  sighing  over  the  wants  of  his 
poorer  brethren,  but  exerted  himself  to  find  out  the  best 
means  of  remedying  them  ;  and  he  would  attack  the 
faults  and  follies  of  "the  dwellers  in  high  places"  with 
fearless  energy;  yet  at  the  same  time  he  never  fell  into 
the  error  of  coarse  and  violent  reprobation,  but  carried 
into  every  thing  that  he  wrote  the  spirit  of  the  scholar, 
the  gentleman,  and  the  Christian, 

"  I  have  received  the  news  of  your  engagement,  Flor- 
ence," he  said,  "  from  indisputable  authority ;  therefore  I 
do  not  ask  you  to  confirm  it.  "Will  you  be  very  angry 
with  me  if  I  say  that  I  hope  it  will  be  a  long  one  1 " 

"I  scarcely  know,"  replied  Florence,  with  a  smile,  "wliy 
you  should  wish  me  to  undergo  the  trial  of  '  hope  de- 
ferred ; '  but  your  wishes  are  not  likely  to  be  realized  — 
the  prospects  of  INIedhurst  and  myself,  which  depend 
greatly  on  the  generosity"  of  INIr.  Thornhill,  are  not  likely 
to  be  improved  by  time.  Mr.  Thornhill  has  given  his 
consent  to  our  union,  and  expressed  no  disai)probation 
when  jNIcdhurst  told  him  that  it  was  fixed  to  take  place 
in  four  months  from  the  present  time." 

"  Four  months  !  "  repeated  Aberford,  with  a  sigli ;  "  yet, 
perhaps,  even  in  that  time,  Florence,  you  may  mutually 
discover  that  you  are  unsuited  to  each  other,  and  may 
feel  as  willing  to  part  as  you  now  do  to  meet." 

"  I  am  quite  certain,"  said  Florence,  with  somewhat 
more    deference    than    she    had    shown    towards    Marian 
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Hervcy,  "  that  Medhurst's  attainments  must  necessarily 
seem  humble  and  inferior  to  one  of  your  highly-cultivated 
mind ;  yet  may  I  not  be  the  means  of  developing  and 
improving  his  talents  1 " 

"  Rather  say,"  replied  Aberford,  "  that  he  will  be  the 
means  of  debasing  and  deteriorating  yours.  Listen  to  the 
prophetic  words  of  your  favorite,  Alfred  Tennyson :  — 

'Yet  it  shall  be:  thou  shalt  lower  to  his  level  day  by  day; 
What  is  fine  within  thee  growing  coarse,  to  sympathize  with  clay.' " 

"  '  Locksley  Hair  is  an  exquisite  poem,"  said  Florence, 
•'but  written  in  rather  an  enthusiastic  style." 

"  Hear,  then,"  said  Aberford,  "  what  the  calm,  thought- 
ful Martin  Farquhar  Tupper  says  in  recommending  an 
aspirant  for  matrimony  how  to  choose  a  wife:  — 

'  Hath  she  wisdom,  it  is  well ;  but  beware  that  thou  exceed, 
For  woman  must  be  subject,  and  the  true  mastery  is  of  the  mind.'" 

"  That  advice,"  said  Florence,  "  had  better  have  been 
quoted  to  Medhurst  than  myself;  but  spare  me,  dear 
friend,  these  censures.  I  do  not  mean  to  tell  you  that 
Medhurst  is  all  that  I  could  wish  him  to  be ;  but  I  am 
truly  attached  to  him,  and  therefore  see  his  merits  in  a 
much  stronger  light  than  you  can  do.  You  have  favored 
me  with  two  quotations ;  allow  me  to  have  one  in  my 
turn,  and  to  assure  you,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  that  'love  is  better  than  a  pair  of  spectacles  to 
make  any  thing  seem  greater  which  is  seen   through   it." 

Aberford  was  silenced,  although  not  convinced ;  he 
walked   home  sad  and    dispirited,  musing   mournfully  on 
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the  almost  c(  rtain  evils  in  store  for  his  poor  young  friend : 
but  busy  occupation  awaited  him  in  his  study,  and  in 
tn'ing  how  best  he  might  lighten  the  calamities  of  a 
large  part  of  the  community,  he  ceased  to  think  of  his 
own  anxieties. 

Florence  had  yet  another  visitor  that  morning,  but  of 
a  different  calibre  to  those  that  had  preceded  her.  Esther 
Copeland  was  a  few  years  older  than  herself,  and  had 
long  been  a  pet  protegee  of  the  family.  The  mothers  of 
Florence  and  Esther  had  been  intimate  friends ;  and  when 
the  latter,  who  had  married  unfortunately,  and  who  had 
been  early  left  a  widow,  died,  leaving  an  only  child  to 
the  mercies  of  the  world,  Mrs.  Dudley  was  one  of  the 
kind  friends  who  came  forward  to  furnish  shelter  and 
support  for  the  destitute  orphan.  Esther  Copeland  was 
educated  for  a  governess,  and  a  governess  she  had  been 
for  several  years,  but  with  little  success  and  many  mi- 
grations, her  abilities  being  poor  and  her  acquirements 
superficial.  She  was,  indeed,  a  proficient  in  the  art  of 
fawning  flattery,  and  was  always  very  popular  in  her 
situations  for  a  few  weeks,  telling  the  parents  that  their 
children  were  prodigies  of  talent,  and  's\-inning  a  little 
scanty  application  from  her  pupils  by  bribes  of  novels 
and  bon-bons ;  but  some  relentless  friend  of  the  family 
was  sure  to  start  a  subject  in  history  or  geography,  which 
the  governess  had  either  never  heard  of  or  forgotten,  to 
find  out  false  time  in  her  playing,  or  a  false  accent  in 
her  Italian ;  and  she  then  immediately  went  her  way  to 
her  dear  friend  Florence,  and  poured  her  wrongs,  into  her 
Bjinpathizing    bosom.       Florence,    'ndeed,    had    always    a 
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cordial  Avelcome,  kind  advice,  and  liberal  presents  to  be- 
stow on  the  daughter  of  her  mother's  friend ;  and  it  was 
with  no  small  satisfaction  that  she  received  her  \isit  at 
the  present  time,  even  although  it  soon  appeared  that 
Esther  was  again  under  marching  orders  to  quit  her 
present  situation,  and  again  standing  in  great  need  of  the 
counsel  and  service  of  her  friends. 

"  But,"  said  Esther,  "  why  should  I  dwell  longer  on  my 
own  affairs,  when  I  ought  not  to  have  lost  a  moment, 
dearest  Florence,  in  congratulating  you  on  the  very  great 
hapj)iness  that  you  have  in  prospect  T' 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Florence,  smiling  ;  "  your  congratu- 
lations '  come  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south ; '  my 
friends  have  been  telling  me  that  Medhurst  is  quite  un- 
suited  to  me." 

"  Surely,"  said  Esther,  with  surprise,  "  you  could  never 
have  made  a  more  suitable  choice !  Is  not  Medhurst 
handsome  and  amiable,  like  yourself  1  and  do  not  his 
manners  render  him  an  acquisition  to  any  society  ] " 

"  Nay,  Esther,"  said  the  candid  bride  elect,  "  he  is  not 
clever ;   I  am  willing  to  concede  that  point." 

"  But  he  soon  will  become  so  by  living  with  you," 
persisted  Esther ;  "  he  will  be  '  near  the  rose,'  as  the 
beautiful  fable  says  that  you  repeated  to  me  the  other 
day;  and  even  should  he  remain  just  as  he  is,  I  really 
think  that  those  marriages  are  much  the  most  likely  to 
be  happy,  where  one  party  has  talent  and  the  other  only 
a  strong  admiration  for  it." 

Florenoe  merely  smiled ;  she  saw  that  her  friend  was 
determined  that  in  some  way  or  other  she  should  enjoy 
an  Elysium  of  matrimonial  felicity. 
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"  Then,"  pursued  Esther,  "  how  Avealthy  you  will  soon 
be,  Florence !  not  that  you  care  for  wealth  for  its  own 
sake,  but  it  will  enable  you  to  do  so  much  good  to 
others.  Mr.  Thornhill,  1  hear,  is  likely  to  be  carried  off 
at  any  time  when  the  gout  flies  to  a  vital  part ;  and  he 
has  immense  property,  and  no  one  but  his  nephew  to 
inherit  it." 

"  But,"  said  Florence,  "  Mr.  Thornhill  receives  me  re- 
luctantly into  his  family :  suppose  he  should  take  in 
aversion  to  me,  and  that  his  affection  to  his  nephe  v 
should  become  weakened  in  consequence  ? " 

"  Dear  Florence,"  exclaimed  Esther,  "  how  can  you,  who 
are  so  good,  so  clever,  and  so  charming,  imagine  it  pos- 
sible that  any  one  could  dislike  you  1  I  am  sure  you 
need  only  to  be  seen  to  be  admu*ed  and  loved ;  and  Mr. 
Thornhill  has  so  much  money  to  leave  to  his  nephew, 
that  it  must  be  perfectly  indifferent  to  him  whether  he 
meets  with  a  large  or  a  small  portion  in  a  wife." 

Thus  smoothly  spoke  the  silver-tongued  Esther  during 
the  remainder  of  licr  stay ;  and  Aberford  would  have  said 
that  Florence  was  evincing  the  first  symptom  of  the 
mental  deterioration  which  he  had  predicted  for  her,  if 
he.  could  have  been  made  aware  that  Esther's  visit  left  a 
far  more  pleasing  impression  on  her  mind  than  tliat  of 
Marian  Hervey  or  himself  Soon,  however,  Florence  re- 
ceived a  far  dearer  visitor ;  her  uncle  had  invited  Med- 
hurst  to  dine  with  them.  Florence,  with  instinctive  tact, 
put  her  beautiful  little  rosewood  writing  desk  out  of 
sight,  removed  some  volumes  of  history  and  biography 
from  the  table,  nnd    suppliod    thoir   places  with  a  few  cf 
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those  brilliantly-illustrated  works  denominated  by  Aberlbrd 
"picture  books  for  grown  children."  She  then  arrayed 
herself  in  "silk  attire"  and  smiles,  and  enjoyed  a  delight- 
ful evening  in  the  society  of  her  lover ;  Mr.  Dudley, 
during  the  greater  part  of  it,  sleeping  soundly  in  his  easy 
chair,  and  only  waking  up  to  take  leave  of  his  guest,  and 
to  assure  Florence  with  unwonted  politeness  that  "  he  had 
never  in  his  life  known  Medhurst  make  himself  half  so 
agreeable ! " 

Two  months  had  elapsed.  Florence  was  seated  in  her 
uncle's  drawing  room,  and  Medhurst  was  by  her  side ;  but 
the  lovers  did  not  look  so  happy  as  they  had  done  in 
.,he  early  days  of  their  engagement. 

"  It  is  very  strange,  Florence,"  remarked  Medhurst, 
"  that  you  seem  to  make  no  progress  in  my  uncle's  good 
graces.  I  thought  clever  people  could  accommodate  tliem- 
selves  to  any  disposition,  and  make  every  body  act  just 
as  they  wished  them  to  do." 

"  Your  definition,"  said  Florence,  "  applies  rather  to 
cunning  than  to  cleverness ;  and  you  will  rarely,  if  ever, 
see  the  two  qualities  united.  But  I  am  sorry  that  I  fail 
in  pleasing  Mr.  Thornhill." 

"  You  take  no  trouble  to  please  liim,"  said  Medhurst ; 
"  what  necessity  was  there  to  say  last  night  that  you  had 
never  had  patience  to  read  to  the  end  of  '  Sir  Charles 
Grandison ' '?  and  why  did  you  talk  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
immediately  afterwards  ?  Why  should  there  be  any  dif- 
ference between  a  novel  of  Richardson's  and  one  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  T' 
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Florence  despaired  of  answering  this  last  query  to  the 
satisfaction  ,of  Medhurst,  and  therefore  confined  herself 
to  a  promise  that  she  would  not  again  mention  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  name  in  Mr.  Thornhill's  presence. 

"  And  why  are  you  not  a  more  amusing  companion  to 
my  uncle  1 "  was  Medhurst's  next  searching  interrogatory ; 
"  every  body  speaks  of  your  powers  of  conversation,  and 
it  is  a  pity  that  you  cannot  make  them  tend  to  your 
advantage." 

Florence  was  silent  ;  she  could  not  deny  that  her 
powers  of  conversation  became  strangely  paralyzed  in  the 
Thornhill  atmosphere  ;  her  lively  anecdotes  seemed  to  die 
on  her  tongue,  and  her  brilliant  sallies  were  sure  to  be 
frozen  almost  before  they  began  to  sparkle.  She  had 
mentioned  this  circumstance  with  regret  to  Aberford,  who 
courteously  and  appropriately  replied  in  a  quotation  from 
Southey  — "  St.  Cecilia  herself  could  not  have  played  the 
organ,  if  there  had  been  nobody  to  blow  the  bellows  for 
her."  Florence,  however,  did  not  cite  this  defence  of 
herself  to  Medhurst ;  she  had  discovered  long  ago  that 
the  language  of  quotation  was  to  him  as  an  unknown 
tongue. 

"  Miss  Copcland,"  pursued  Medhurst,  "  seems  to  under- 
stand how  to  manage  the  temper  of  my  uncle  and  aunt 
mucli  better  than  you  do,  Florence;  she  is  the  only  com- 
panion who  ever  gave  satisfaction  to  my  aunt." 

Florence,  a  month  ago,  had,  at  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  Esther,  procured  for  her  the  situation  of  companion  to 
Miss    Thornhill,  and   now,  like    many    other    patronesses, 
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had  the  mortification  of  finding  herself  completely  thrown 
into  the  background  by  her  protegee. 

"Miss  Copeland,"  said.Medhurst,  "is  so  mild,  so  atten 
tive,  so  respectful  to  her  elders ;  surely,  Florence,  you 
might  do  something  in  the  same  way.  My  aunt  in  her- 
self is  but  an  insignificant  person,  because  her  income 
chiefly  arises  from  leasehold  houses,  which,  in  a  few 
years,  wUl  fall  in  to  the  ground  landlord ;  but  she  has 
influence  over  my  uncle,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  con- 
ciliated." 

"  I  cannot,"  said  Florence,  coldly,  "  promise  to  emulate 
the  cajoleries  of  a  humble  companion ;  but  if  in  any  way 
I  have  failed  in  proper  respect  to  Mr.  or  Miss  Thornhill, 
I  am  sorry  for  my  omission,  and  will  endea^'or  to  atone 
for  it." 

Medhurst,  fearful  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  now  took 
the  hand  of  Florence,  and  tenderly  said, — 

"  Do  not  think  me  exacting,  dear  Florence,  or  that  I 
want  you  to  cultivate  the  favor  of  Mr.  Thornhill  mere- 
ly because  he  is  my  relation.  I  am  sure  it  would  be 
quite  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me  what  he  thought 
of  you  if  I  was  independent  of  him,  but  there  is  nothing 
like  having  a  careful  eye  to  one's  own  interest ;  and  you, 
who  have  such  excellent  sense,  will  readily  see  the  justice 
of  what  I  say,  and  will,  I  make  no  doubt,  feel  quite 
inclined  to  act  up  to  it,  for  your  own  sake,  as  well  as 
mine." 

Florence  had  never  felt  less  gratified  by  a  compliment 
to  her  "  excellent  sense."  She  was  grieved  to  see  that 
her  lover  was  so  calculating  and  narrow-minded,  and  that 
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he  evidentl)  considered  people  of  talent  as  a  description 
of  jugglers,  who  strove  to  mystify  and  deceive  their  fellow- 
creatures,  instead  of  improving-  and  enlightening  them. 
However,  she  smiled  forgiveness.  Women  in  love  are 
always  ready  to  forgive,  and  the  time  of  her  total  dis- 
enchantment had  not  yet  arrived. 

Two  days  after  this  conversation,  Florence  received  a 
letter  which  gave  her  great  concern.  She  had  an  aunt 
residing  in  the  country,  with  whom  she  had  always  lived 
on  the  most  affectionate  terms.  Mrs.  Elton  had  met  with 
a  severe  accident,  which  confined  her  to  her  room.  The 
letter  was  from  one  of  her  neighbors,  who  expressed  her 
belief  that  nothing  would  be  so  great  a  consolation  and 
benefit  to  the  invalid  as  the  presence  of  Florence.  It  was 
a  hard  sacrifice  to  think  of  quitting  London  and  her  lover 
just  as  she  was  about  to  commence  the  preparations  for 
her  wedding ;  but  Florence  had  never  been  accustomed 
to  shrink  from  the  path  of  duty,  however  rough  or  rug- 
ged it  might  be,  and  she  resolved  to  depart  on  her  (^rrand 
of  mercy.  She  feared  that  she  should  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  her  selfish  suitor  to  spare  her ;  but  to 
her  astonishment,  when  she  mentioned  the  subject  to  him, 
and  when  he  had  ascertained  that  Mrs.  Elton  lived  in 
good  style,  and  had  nobody  but  servants  about  her,  he 
counselled  Florence  by  all  means  to  take  her  departure 
without  loss  of  time. 

"  She  might  as  well  leave  her  property  to  }ou,  Flor- 
ence, as  to  any  other  relation,"  he  said ;  "  people,  when 
they  are  ill,  generally  think  of  those  who  are  immediately 
about  them." 
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"  I  cannot  expect,"  said  Florence,  "  that  my  aunt  should 
think  of  any  one  but  her  nearest  and  dearest  relation. 
She  has  a  married  daughter  in  India,  who  will  of  course 
inherit  the  whole  of  her  property." 

Medhurst  felt  ashamed  absolutely  to  rescind  his  advice 
touching  Florence's  immediate  departure;  but  he  began 
to  point  out  several  objections  to  the  plan,  evidently 
called  forth  by  the  unexpected  announcement  of  the  ex- 
istence of  "the  married  daughter  in  India."  Aberford 
had  happened  to  call  in  while  this  colloquy  was  proceed- 
ing, and  when  Medhurst  took  leave  of  Florence,  expressing 
his  hope  that  she  would  not  be  absent  above  two  days 
at  most,  Florence  attempted  to  offer  some  little  palliation 
for  her  lover's  want  of  right  feeling. 

"  lie  thinks  too  much  of  self  at  present,"  she  said ; 
"  but  far  greater  faults  of  character  have  often  been 
thoroughly  reformed.  We  must  wait  patiently  for  his 
improvement." 

Aberford  merely  bent  his  head  in  reply ;  an  aj^propriate 
quotation  generally  rose  to  his  lips,  but  on  the  present 
occasion  he  did  not  think  it  well  to  let  it  proceed  any 
farther.  It  was  from  Claudius :  "  It  is  folly  to  wait  for 
the  improvement  of  fools." 

Florence  reached  the  house  of  her  aunt,  and  found  her 
suffering  severely,  and  in  some  degree  of  danger.  She 
was  overjoyed  to  see  her  niece;  indeed,  who  would  not 
have  been  overjoyed  to  have  secured  such  a  nurse  and 
companion]  Florence  was  active,  noiseless,  and  self-pos- 
sessed as  a  sister  of  charity,  had  a  constitution  which 
seemed  to  render  her  quite  independent  of  rest  or  exercise, 
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read  aloud  delightfully,  and  was  so  rapid  and  efficient  a 
letter  writer,  that  absent  friends  were  punctually  enlight- 
ened as  to  the  progress  of  the  patient,  M-ithout  the  patient 
having  the  least  cause  to  complain  of  diminution  of  care 
in  her  kind  attendant.  A  fortnight  elapsed  before  INIrs. 
Elton  was  pronounced  quite  safe  from  any  danger  of  a 
relapse ;  and  a  week  followed  before  she  could  bear  to 
part  from  Florence.  She  loaded  her  with  thanks  and 
commendations  ;  but  Medhurst  would  have  thought  that 
she  very  insufficiently  remunerated  the  services  of  his 
bride  elect,  for  she  bestowed  on  her  no  more  valuable 
gift  than  a  set  of  carved  ivory  chessmen,  one  of  the 
presents  dutifully  sent  by  "  the  married  daughter  in  India '' 
to  her  mother.  Florence  had  received  two  letters  from 
Medhurst  since  her  departure  from  London ;  they  were 
dry  and  unsatisfactory;  but  Medhurst  did  not  shine  as  a 
letter  writer,  and  Florence  was  ever  ready  to  make  allow- 
ance for  all  his  shortcomings,  and  to  accept  with  gladness 
the  assurances  of  his  health  and  of  his  anxiety  for  her 
return.  Esther  Copeland  also  wrote  to  Florence ;  her 
letter  was  long  and  full  of  protestations  of  affi^ction,  and 
of  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  delightful  home  that 
the  kindness  of  Florence  had  procured  for  her ;  she  also 
dwelt  much  on  the  grief  of  Medhurst  for  the  prolonged 
absence  of  Florence,  on  his  constant  recurrence  to  her 
name,  his  delight  at  receiving  her  letters,  and  the  many 
conversations  that  he  held  with  Esther,  all  beginning 
and  ending  with  the  perfections  of  liis  adored  Flor- 
ence. Many  persons,  especially  among  the  highly  gifted, 
feel   a   presentiment  when   evil    is    impending  over  them  ; 
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but    such  was    not    the    case  witli    Florence.     Her    heart 

had  never  beat  more  lightly  and  happily  than  when  she 

stood    on    the   threshold    of   her   uncle's   house ;    she   had 

fulfilled   a  duty,  had   performed   it  well   and  successfully, 

and  she  was  returning  to  the  society  of  her  lover. 

Marian  Hervey  met   her   on   the  stairs.     Florence  was 

rejoiced,  but  not  surprised,  to  see  her ;    she  had  apprised 

her  uncle  of  the  time  of  her  return,  and  concluded  that 

he  had  invited  her  friend  to  welcome  her.     Florence  was 
> 

partly,  but  not  entirely,  right  in  her  conjecture.  Mr. 
Dudley  had  on  that  morning  received  a  very  distressing 
letter ;  he  sent  for  Marian  Hervey,  read  it  aloud  to  her, 
and  then  said,  — 

"  I  must  get  you  to  break  this  unpleasant  business  to 
Florence.  I  shall  go  out  for  the  whole  of  the  day.  I 
cannot  bear  a  scene." 

Marian  thought  of  the  words  of  G.  P.  R.  James,  "  When 
a  man  says  that  he  hates  '  a  scene,'  it  means  simply  that 
his  selfishness  is  intense,  timid,  and  irritable ; "  but  she 
willingly  accepted  the  ofiace  that  Mr.  Dudley  proposed  to 
her ;  she  felt  that  she  should  acquit  herself  better  in  it 
than  he  was  likely  to  do,  and,  in  fact,  she  did  not  consider 
the  news  to  be  of  a  particularly  disastrous  description, 
but  thought  that  the  comforting  Irish  saying,  "  There's  a 
silver  lining  to  every  cloud,"  was  strikingly  applicable  to 
the  present  occasion.  Nevertheless,  Marian  looked  ex- 
ceedingly grave  as  she  entered  the  drawing  room  with 
Florence  ;  and  the  latter,  with  quick  perception,  saw  that 
something  had  occurred  to  make  her  uneasy. 

"  I  feel  sure,  Marian,"  she  said,  "  that  you  have  distress- 
ing  news  to  communicate.     Is  mv  uncle  ill  I " 
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"He  is  perfectly  well,"  said  Marian.  "I  will  not  keep 
you  in  suspense,  dearest  Florence;  my  distressing  news 
relates  to  Medhurst.  I  have  always  thought  him  un- 
worthy of  you  in  mind;  he  has  now  proved  himself 
totally  wanting  in  moral  principle.  Medhurst  has  married 
another ! " 

"And   his    bride "  exclaimed    poor  Florence,  with 

compressed  lips  and  a  trembling  voice. 

"  Is  Esther  Copeland  ! "  was  Marian's  reply. 

I  will  not  trouble  my  readers  by  a  circumstantial  detail 
of  Florence's  grief;  they  cannot  doubt  that  she  felt  her 
trial  keenly,  but  they  will  not  suspect  that  she  followed 
the  example  of  the  heroine  of  the  old  song,  and  that 
"like  a  lily  drooping  she  bowed  her  head  and  died." 
Florence  had  lost  a  lover  whom  all  her  best  wishers  pro- 
nounced to  be  utterly  undeservmg  of  her  ;  but  she  still 
retained  her  fine  talents,  her  affectionate  friends,  and,  more 
than  all,  her  constant  habits  of  occupation :  for  Florence, 
like  the  delightful  Consuelo,  "  possessed  one  of  those  rare 
and  happy  temperaments  for  which  action  is  an  enjoyment, 
a  sort  of  repose,  a  necessary  condition,  and  to  which 
inaction  would  be  an  effort,  a  waste."  The  friends  and 
acquaintance  of  Florence  were,  usually  speaking,  very 
cautious  in  alluding  to  Medhurst's  name  in  her  presence ; 
but  shortly  after  her  return,  she  received  a  visit  from  a 
lady,  who,  in  virtue  of  having  known  Florence  in  her 
baby  clothes,  and  given  her  the  first  necklace  that  she 
had  ever  worn,  considered  herself  privileged  to  penetrate 
into  the  most  hidden  depths  of  lier  heart.-    ^Irs.  Benson, 
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however,  although  a  gossip,  was  a  good  natured  one,  and 
thought  she  should  best  please  Florence  by  pouring  forth 
the  bitterest  and  most  unmitigated  denunciations  of  Med- 
hurst  and  Esther.  "  Wickedness  cannot  long  flourish," 
she  said ;  "  the  consequence  of  their  evil  deeds  will  soon 
overtake  them  ;  and  I  sincerely  trust,  my  dear  Florence, 
that  you  may  live  to  be  thoroughly  and  triumphantly 
revenged  upon  them." 

"  I  trust  that  I  may,"  replied  Florence.  "  It  shall  be 
my  constant  aim  to  work  out  a  revenge  upon  them 
which  shall  deeply  impress  even  their  callous  hearts." 

Mrs.  Benson  repeated  this  speech  every  wliere,  saying 
that  "  she  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  her  dear  Flor- 
ence superior  to  all  romantic,  mean-spirited  notions  about 
forgiving  one's  enemies ; "  but  all  her  auditors  did  not 
possess  her  own  lax  morality,  and  many  lamented  that 
the  high-principled  Florence  Dudley  should  show  herself 
so  unmindful  of  one  of  the  first  of  Christian  duties  ;  and 
many  marvelled  that  she  who  wrote  and  spoke  so  well 
should  realize  the  v/ords  of  Portia,  "  I  could  sooner  teach 
twenty  what  were  good  to  be  done,  than  be  one  of  the 
twenty  to  follow  my  own  teaching."  The  great  fact  having 
now  gone  abroad  that  Florence  wished  and  intended  to 
be  revenged  on  her  faithless  lover  and  ungrateful  friend, 
the  next  point  to  be  determined  was  the  shape  that  the 
revenge  should  take.  Here  there  was  little  variety  of 
opinion  ;  the  world  seems  to  believe  that  literary  people, 
whenever  they  are  injured,  act  like  the  cuttle-fish,  and 
throw  ink  at  their  foes.  Heart-piercing  reproaches,  bitter 
pasquinades,  were  expected  from  Florence's  pen  ;  but  they 
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were  expected  in  vain.  Florence  entered  quite  into  the 
spirit  of  the  clever  writer,  Nathaniel  Hawthorn,  who 
ridicules  "  the  authors  who  serve  up  their  own  hearts, 
delicately  fried  with  brain  sauce,  as  a  titbit  for  the  pub- 
lic." Besides,  Florence  seldom  wrote  but  for  the  journal 
conducted  by  Aberford ;  and  the  lyrics  of  "  a  maid  for- 
saken," or  the  heroics  of  a  "  woman  scorned,"  would  have 
seemed  equally  out  of  place  in  its  calm,  sensible,  utilitarian 
pages.  Florence  was  unexpectedly  gratified  by  a  very 
kind  letter  from  Mr.  Thornhill.  Medhurst,  like  most 
weak-minded  people,  was  utterly  unable  to  form  a  true 
judgment  of  the  characters  even  of  those  with  whom 
he  had  been  in  constant  communion  from  his  childhood. 
j\Ir.  Thornhill  was  irascible,  contradictory,  and  fond  of 
liomajre ;  and  therefore  Medhurst  had  concluded  that  he 
would  be  better  satisfied  with  the  cunning,  sycophantic 
Esther  Copeland  as  the  wife  of  his  nephew,  than  with 
the  independent,  high-minded  Florence.  But  Medhurst 
did  not  know  that  Mr.  Thornhill  possessed  a  true  sense 
of  honor  and  justice,  and  that  his  fiivorite.  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,  could  not  have  had  a  greater  detestation 
of  a  mean  and  unworthy  action  than  himself.  Not 
only  did  Mr.  Thornhill  address  a  letter  to  his  nephew, 
casting  him  off  forever,  —  not  only  did  he  forbid  his 
name  to  be  mentioned  in  his  presence,  but  he  wrote  most 
fully  and  feelingly  to  Florence,  telling  her  how  entirely 
he  reprobated  the  conduct  of  his  unworthy  relative,  and 
expressing  his  hope  that  she  would  still  continue  her 
visits  at  his  house  ;  thus  proving  to  the  world,  as  well 
as  to  himself,  that  slic  a((piittod  him  of  any  participation 
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in  the  injury  that  she  had  sustained  from  one  so  nearly 
connected  with  him.  Nobody  could  feel  surprised  that 
Florence  should  reply  to  this  letter  in  person,  that  she 
should  accept  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Thornhill  to  remain 
during  the  day,  and  that,  under  the  influence  of  newly- 
born  compassion  on  the  one  side,  and  gratitude  on  the 
other,  the  host  and  his  young  friend  should  feel  on  more 
cordial  and  intimate  terms  together  than  had  hitherto 
been  the  case.  But  every  body  felt  surprised  when  these 
visits  became  so  frequent,  that  Florence  was  almost  as 
much  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Thornhill  as  in  that  of  her 
uncle.  It  could  not  be  supposed  that  she  was  actuated 
by  pity  for  the  lonely  situation  of  the  brother  and  sister, 
for  Esther's  place  had  been  immediately  supplied  by- 
another  humble  companion,  who,  although  not  mistress 
of  all  the  varied  and  intricate  artifices  of  her  predecessor, 
was  just  as  skilful  at  crochet  work,  just  as  indefatigable 
at  cribbage,  and  just  as  devoted  to  lapdogs  and  to  Rich- 
ardson's novels.  Florence,  however,  w^as,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  anxious  to  become  a  favorite  with  Mr.  Thornhill ; 
and  when  an  extremely  clever  person  takes  decided  pains 
to  please,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  they  should  fail  in 
their  undertaking.  Chess  soon  superseded  cribbage,  and 
(marvel  of  marvels !)  "  Waverley "  lay  on  the  readnig  table 
in  company  with  "  Sir  Charles  Grandison  ; "  in  return  for 
which  concession  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Thornhill,  Florence 
frequently  favored  him  with  songs  from  "  The  Haunted 
Tower,"  «  The  Cabinet,"  or  "  The  Siege  of  Belgrade,"  these 
lays  of  his  youth  being  the  only  style  of  music  which 
was    at    all    acceptable    to    him.      Florence    had   far   less 
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trouble  in  making  herself  a  favorite  with  Miss  Thornhill. 
The  pampered  pug  dog  died,  and  Florence  dried  the  tears 
of  the  sorrowing  mistress  by  a  present  of  the  tiniest  and 
prettiest  of  King  Charles's  dogs.  After  that  gift,  any  one 
would  have  been  bold  indeed  who  dared  to  question  the 
perfection  of  Florence  Dudley's  character  in  the  hearing 
of  Miss  Thornhill.  The  little  world  in  which  Florence 
moved  now  began  to  find  out  a  clew  to  her  mysterious 
project  of  revenge.  It  was  evident  that  she  intended  to 
become  Mr.  ThornhilFs  heiress,  thus  inflicting  poetical 
justice  on  her  recreant  lover,  by  causing  him  to  lose  the 
very  fortune  which  he  had  hoped  to  insure  by  desert- 
ing her. 

"  And  it  will  be  just  the  sort  of  revenge  that  he  and 
his  undermining  wife  will  feel  more  than  any  other,"  said 
Mrs.  Benson  to  a  few  select  friends.  "  I  am  sure  I  am 
quite  glad  that  Florence  Dudley  conducts  herself  Avith  so 
much  spirit.  I  always  knew  she  was  very  clcAcr,  and 
now  she  is  turning  her  cleverness  to  solid  account." 

"  I  have  only  one  objection  to  offer  to  Miss  Dudley's 
mode  of  proceeding,"  said  a  grave,  prim-looking  old  lady ; 
"  the  gout  does  not  always  kill  —  nay,  sometimes  it  is  said 
to  prolong  life  ;  and  she  may  consume  her  best  years  in 
paying  court  to  Mr.  Thornhill  before  she  obtains  the 
legacy  on  which  she  calculates." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  a  very  young  lady,  simpering  and 
coloring,  "  Miss  Dudley  may  marry  Mr.  Thornhill,  and 
condition  to  have  all  the  money  settled  on  herself,  and 
so  put  an  end  to  his  nephew's  hopes  at  once.  I  am  s.ire 
I  have  nvad  of  something  very  like  that  in  a  novel." 
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Mrs.  Benson  smiled  approbation  ;  she  M^as  anxious  that 
her  young  friend  should  become  rich  in  some  way  or 
other,  and  felt  quite  indifferent  whether  it  should  be 
through  the  agency  of  a  will  or  of  a  marriage  settlement. 

"  At  all  events,"  she  said,  "  I  must  try  and  get  some 
information  about  the  Medhursts.  It  will  be  a  consola- 
tion to  poor  Florence  to  hear  that  they  are  as  unhappy 
as  they  deserve  to  be." 

Mrs.  Benson  soon  obtained  the  desired  tidings.  Gossips 
have  always  at  command  an  electric  telegraph  in  society, 
by  which  they  learn  the  secrets  of  its  highways  and  by- 
ways ;  and  she  ascertained  that  the  Medhursts  were  really 
poor  and  unhappy;  that  Medhurst  had  now  no  other 
source  of  income  than  the  small  stipend  of  his  office; 
that  they  inhabited  a  mean,  comfortless  lodging  ;  that 
Esther  had  grown  slatternly,  and  Medhurst  had  grown  ill 
humored. 

"  So  now,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Benson,  as  she  repeated 
these  interesting  particulars  to  Florence,  "  I  think  you  are 
amply  revenged." 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Florence. 

And  Mrs.  Benson  pondered  as  deeply  on  those  oracular 
words  as  if  they  had  proceeded  from  the  lips  of  another 
Cassandra. 

Six  months  elapsed.  Medhurst  had  addressed  several 
letters  to  his  uncle,  which  were  returned  unopened. 
Florence  progressed  in  favor  with  Mr.  Thornhill.  He  had 
given  her  a  diamond  ring,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
it  was  the  precursor  of  a  plain  gold  one.  Mr.  Dudley 
allowed  matters  to  take  their  course ;  he  spent  the  greater 
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part  of  every  day  at  his  club,  and  therefore  did  not  miss 
the  society  of  Florence  during  her  frequent  visits  from 
home.  lie  was  very  proud  of  his  niece's  talents,  and  had 
felt  annoyed  at  her  engagement  to  Medhurst,  who  was 
inferior  to  her  in  every  respect,  and  whose  pecuniary  pros- 
pects were  uncertain ;  he  was  pleased  at  the  idea  that  she 
had  now  discovered  a  way  of  enriching  herself,  and,  like 
Mrs.  Benson,  felt  quite  unconcerned  whether  it  should  be 
as-  the  wife  or  the  heiress  of  a  wealthy  man  that  she 
gathered  in  her  golden  harvest.  At  length  a  sudden  and 
startling  event  drew  matters  to  a  point.  The  random 
prediction  regarding  Mr.  Thornhill,  uttered  by  Esther 
Copeland  some  months  ago,  was  fulfilled ;  the  gout  flew 
to  a  vital  part,  and  Mr.  Thornhill  expired,  even  before 
Florence,  for  whom  Miss  Thornhill  had  immediately  de- 
spatched a  messenger,  could  reach  the  house.  Florence 
remained  there,  at  Miss  Thornhill's  earnest  request,  and 
her  presence  was  very  necessary.  Miss  Thornhill  was 
incapable  of  giving  the  slightest  direction,  and  the  "  com- 
panion," when  removed  from  the  mechanical  routine  of 
her  daily  duties,  was  as  useless  as  an  automaton  in  want 
of  winding  up.  At  length  a  scene  took  place,  always 
interesting  in  the  house  of  a  rich  man.  The  will  was 
to  be  read ;  and  the  solicitor  announced  that,  in  addition 
to  the  present  inmates  of  the  house,  it  had  been  the  wish 
of  Mr.  Thornhill  that  his  nephew  and  two  of  his  city 
friends  should  be  present.  Florence  inquired  whether 
she,  as  merely  a  local  inmate  of  the  house,  was  required 
to  be  present ;  and  the  solicitor's  emphatic  "  Most  cer- 
tainly,"  his    obsequious    inquiries    after    her    health,    and 
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hopes  that  she  had  not  fatigued  herself  by  her  late  exer- 
tions—  all  afforded  a  clear  proof  to  Florence  that  her  name 
was  to  occupy  no  inconsiderable  place  in  the  forthcoming 
public  reading.  The  time  arrived.  Messrs.  Barlow  and 
Bunbury,  Mr.  Thornhill's  city  friends,  were  first  in  the 
drawing  room ;  and  when  Florence  entered,  with  Miss 
Thornliill  leaning  on  her  arm,  she  was  received  by  both 
gentlemen  with  an  air  of  marked  deference  which  they 
had  never  before  shown  to  her.  Mr.  Barlow  fancied  him- 
self remarkably  young  for  his  age,  and  Mr.  Bunbury  had 
a  handsome  son  on  the  lookout  for  "  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher." 
Medhurst  was  the  next  arrival,  and  his  reception  bordered 
closely  on  freezing  point.  Florence  distantly  inclined  her 
head ;  the  two  elderly  gentlemen  attempted  to  throw  into 
their  countenances  that  lugubrious  expression  of  mingled 
grief  and  reproach  so  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the 
fathers  and  uncles  of  sentimental  comedies ;  and  Miss 
Thornliill  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  her  horror  at  being 
thus  unavoidably  subjected  to  the  presence  of  Medhurst ; 
in  fact,  she  had  so  repeatedly  declared  that  her  dear 
brother's  death  had  been  caused  by  the  shock  of  his 
nephew's  misconduct,  that  she  had  quite  persuaded  her- 
self that  such  actually  was  the  case. 

The  servants  were  called  in,  and  the  solicitor  began  to 
read.  Messrs.  Barlow  and  Bunbury  were  each  bequeathed 
a  thousand  pounds ;  a  handsome  annuity  for  life  was 
willed  to  Miss  Thornliill ;  the  servants  were  all  remem- 
bered in  proportion  to  their  claims ;  then  came  a  host 
of  ninetcen-guinea  legacies  to  various  slight  acquaint- 
ances and  poor  proteges  ;  and  among  these  Medhurst  was 
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named,  perfectly  undistinguished  from  the  common  herd. 
His  uncle  had  not  even  thought  it  worth  while  to  chron- 
icle his  bad  conduct  by  any  expression  of  anger,  to  put 
an  extinguisher  on  him  by  an  utter  omission  of  his 
name,  or  to  satirize  him  by  the  playful  bequest  of  a 
shilling  !  Florence  Dudley  was  sole  executrix  and  resid- 
uary legatee  ! 

Medhurst's  brain  seemed  to  turn  round  when  he 
thought  on  the  crooked  policy  that  he  had  been  pur- 
suing ;  he  beheld  Florence  courted  and  caressed  as  a 
daughter  of  the  house,  while  he  was  merely  tolerated  in 
it  for  the  purpose  of  being  made  personally  acquainted 
with  his  destitution.  Florence,  in  her  flowing  black  silk 
dress,  looked  the  personification  of  gentle  grace.  The 
excitement  of  the  moment  had  tinged  her  usually  pale 
cheek  wdth  a  brilliant  color ;  and  as,  with  a  faint  smile, 
she  refused  Mr.  Barlow's  offer  of  Miss  Thornhill's  salts, 
and  INIr.  Bunbury's  tender  of  a  glass  of  cold  water,  (both 
of  these  worthies  considering  that  a  suddenly-made  heiress 
is  almost  sure  to  be  attacked  wdth  a  fainting  fit,)  Med- 
hurst  imagined  that  he  had  never  seen  her  look  so 
attractive.  He  gazed  round  the  elegantly-furnished  draw- 
ing room,  and  watched  the  receding  figures  of  the  respec- 
table servants  ;  and  he  sighed  audibly  as  he  thought  of 
his  own  dingy  second  floor,  of  the  smoke-dried  servant 
of  all  work  who  waited  on  three  sets  of  lodgers,  and  of 
Esther,  in  a  cotton  wrapper  and  faded  shawl,  aA\aiting 
him  with  eager  impatience,  and  breaking  forth  in  alter- 
nate vituperations  and  hysterics  when  he  made  known  to 
her  the  contents  of  his  uncle's  will.  Tie  quitted  the 
house,  and  none  attempted  to  detain  or  to  console  him. 
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INIis.  Benson's  electric  telegraph  was  again  successfully 
set  at  work.  She  had  an  intimate  friend  who  was  nearly 
related  to  Mr.  Barlow,  and  through  this  lady  she  was 
made  aware  of  every  particular  attendant  on  the  reading 
of  the  will.     Mrs.  Benson  paid  Florence  an  early  visit. 

"  I  would  have  given  the  world,  my  love,"  she  said,  "  to 
have  seen  Medhurst's  countenance  when  his  uncle's  will 
was  read.  Surely  you  must  now  feel  yourself  completely 
revenged  1 " 

"  Not  yet,"  was  again  the  reply  of  Florence. 

Mrs.  Benson  felt  rather  uncomfortable  ;  she  could  not 
have  thought  Florence  so  unrelenting.  She  had  seen 
Rachel  in  "  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,"  on  the  preceding  night, 
at  the  St.  James's  Theatre ;  she  hoped  to  her  heart  that 
her  dear  young  friend  had  no  thought  of  sending  a  poi- 
soned bouquet  to  poor  Mrs.  Medhurst !  Fortunately,  Mrs. 
Benson  saw  a  few  friends  that  evening,  and  a  little  socia- 
ble "  tea-table  talk "  and  a  quiet  rubber  of  whist  removed 
all  these  gloomy  ideas  from  her  mind  ;  she  dreamed  of 
Florence,  but  she  did  not  behold  her  presenting  a  -poi- 
soned bouquet  to  her  rival ;  she  was  engaged  in  a  far 
different  act  —  that  of  receiving  a  coronet  from  the  hand 
of  a  handsome  young  earl ! 

Several  weeks  passed  on.  Medhurst  complained  bitterly 
to  every  one  he  knew  of  Florence's  dishonorable  conduct 
and  hardness  of  heart,  in  first  gaining  and  then  retaining 
the  large  fortune  which  he  had  always  been  led  to  cx- 
l)ect  would  be  his  own.  Marian  Hervey  was  seriously 
concerned  to  hear  many  persons  sympathize  with  the 
disinherited  nephew,  and  blame  the  rapacity  of  the  heiress. 
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"  I  am  quite  convinced,"  she  said  to  Aberford,  "  that 
our  dear  Florence  intends  to  divide  the  inheritance  with 
Medhurst ;  but  I  wish  she  would  do  so  without  delay. 
Every  one  does  not  understand  her  generous  nature  as 
we  do." 

"  I  am  of  opinion,  Marian,"  replied  Abeiford,  "  that  you 
do  not  understand  her  generous  nature  half  so  well  as 
you  ought  to  do.  Florence  has  never  entered  into  any 
communication  with  me  on  the  subject  of  her  inherit- 
ance ;  but  rely  on  it  that  she  will,  sooner  or  later,  so 
act  as  fully  to  satisfy  Medhurst,  the  world,  and  her  own 
conscience." 

Marian  went  into  society  that  evening.  She  repeat- 
edly wished  herself  at  home ;  she  heard  Medhurst  pitied, 
and  Florence  condemned,  and  although  she  attempted 
to  defend  her  friend,  she  felt  that  her  defence  was 
poor  and  feeble,  and  that  it  was  received  with  polite  in- 
credulity. 

Aberford  passed  the  evening  in  his  study ;  he  had 
many  letters  to  write,  papers  to  arrange,  and  a  statement 
to  draw  up  relative  to  a  favorite  plan  of  his  for  the 
advantage  of  the  lower  classes,  at  which  he  liad  long 
labored,  and  which  now,  he  hoped,  was  approaching  to 
fruition. 

The  night  advanced.  Carriages  rolled  past  Aberford's 
door,  bearing  their  occupants  to  scenes  of  gayety  and 
luxury,  but  he  heard  them  not.  The  early  liours  of 
morning  now  came  on,  and  the  same  carriages  repassed 
his  door,  "  homeward  bound  ;  "  but  Aberford  still  wrote 
on,  insensible   to    fatigue,   unmindful    of   time    unthinking 
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of  repose.  Truly  is  it  said  by  Jean  Paul  Eichter,  "  God 
has  not  created  any  nobler  thing  than  a  learned  man  whc 
thinks  and  writes." 

Several  more  weeks  passed  on.  Three  months  had  now 
elapsed  since  the  memorable  reading  of  the  will.  Florence 
had  completely  settled  all  the  affairs  of  Mr.  Thornhill,  and 
had  also  parted  on  the  best  of  terms  with  Miss  Thornhill, 
who  had  long  wished  to  live  at  Brompton,  near  her  favor- 
ite physician  and  a  little  coterie  of  spinster  friends,  and 
who,  finding  that  a  ready-furnished  villa  was  to  be  ob- 
tained in  that  locality,  had  removed  into  it,  accompanied 
by  her  companion,  her  crochet  work,  and  her  King 
Charles's  dog. 

The  day  after  her  departure,  Aberford  waited  on  Flor- 
ence by  appointment.     He  found  her  alone. 

"  I  have  not  any  literary  concerns  at  present  on  which 
to  consult  you,"  she  said,  with  a  smile  ;  "  but  I  am  mo- 
mentarily expecting  the  Medhursts  to  arrive,  and  wish 
that  you  should  be  present  during  my  conversation  with 
them." 

Florence  then  immediately  began  to  speak  on  general 
subjects.  She  was  simply  apparelled  in  a  walking  dress. 
It  was  quite  evident  that  whatever  was  about  to  be  said 
to  the  Medhursts  would  be  said  in  the  quietest  manner, 
and  that  Mr.  Dudley  himself  might  be  present  without 
having  reason  to  fear  the  most  distant  approach  to  "  a 
scene." 

At  length  Medhurst  and  his  wife  entered  with  a  very 
subdued,  humble  air.  Florence's  note  to  them  had  merely 
requested  their  presence  at  a  given  hour ;  but  they  doubted 
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not  that  she  intended  to  bestow  some  small  pecuniary 
boon  on  them,  and  were  quite  prepared  to  receive  it  with 
cringing  servility,  and  afterwards  to  rail  at  her  in  all 
societies  for  the  niggardly  amount  of  it. 

Florence  requested  them  to  be  seated,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed Medhurst :  — 

"  I  hear  that  you  have  accused  me  of  treachery  and 
rapacity  in  having  so  worked  upon  the  mind  of  your  late 
uncle  as  to  induce  him  to  bequeath  to  me  the  property 
which  you  had  always  expected  would  be  your  own.  If 
you  had  understood  my  character  better,  you  would  have 
known  how  incapable  I  am  of  such  a  line  of  conduct. 
Immediately  after  your  marriage,  your  uncle  made  a  new 
will,  bequeathing  his  property  to  distant  relatives.  1 
considered  him  wrong  in  so  doing;  your  offence  had  not 
been  against  him,  but  against  myself,  and  I  wished  to 
reserve  in  my  own  hands  the  power  of  revenge.  I  be- 
came a  favorite  with  Mr.  Thornhill,  and  he  chose  me  for 
his  heiress ;  he  also  committed  to  me  the  duty  of  settling 
his  affairs,  and  I  have  just  fully  arranged  them.  I  have 
considered  myself,  however,  only  acting  as  trustee  for 
another  ;  and  whenever  you  like  to  wait  on  my  solicitor, 
you  will  find  that  I  have  executed  deeds  by  which  I  have 
put  you  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  property  be- 
queathed to  me.  This  house  is  no  longer  mine,  and  I 
am  on  the  point  of  leaving  it." 

At  length  was  Florence  Dudley  fully,  triumphantly 
revenged !  Medhurst  felt  completely  overcome  by  the 
contrast  between  his  own  mean,  selfish  spirit,  and  the 
noble  magnanimity  of  the  high-minded  girl  whom  he  had 
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deserted.  His  heart  seemed  to  die  within  him  at  the 
thought  that  she  was  lost  to  him  forever  ;  he  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

Esther,  who  was  never  at  a  loss  for  words,  began  to 
pour  forth  fluent  expressions  of  gratitude  ;  but  Florence 
had  already  arisen,  and  with  a  slight  farewell,  such  as 
would  have  beseemed  a  common  morning  visit,  she  quit- 
ted the  room. 

"  Are  you  surprised  1 "  she  asked  of  Aberford,  as  they 
took  the  way  to  her  uncle's  house. 

"  Not  at  all,"  answered  Aberford  ;  "  I  expected  nothing 
Jess  from  you.  I  should  have  considered  that  any  other 
woman  would  have  acted  generously  in  dividing  the  in- 
heritance with  Medhurst,  but  from  Florence  Dudley  I 
anticipated  no  half  measures.  Poor  Medhurst !  Notwith- 
standing the  golden  shower  that  you  have  poured  upon 
him,  I  pity  him  sincerely.  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  ever 
read  Frederika  Bremer ;  but  if  he  had,  he  would  painfully 
recall  one  of  her  remarks :  "  Woe  unto  those  who  find  a 
pearl  in  the  stream  of  life,  and  fling  it  heedlessly  away ! " 

A  twelvemonth  has  elapsed  since  these  events,  and  I 
have  yet  something  to  say  about  my  principal  characters. 
Perhaps  my  readers  will  surmise  that  I  am  going  to  dis- 
tribute "  even-handed  justice : "  that  I  shall  tell  them  that 
Medhurst  has  either  gambled  or  speculated  away  the 
whole  of  his  inheritance,  and  that  Florence  has  been 
agreeably  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  a  distant  relation 
from  California,  who  has  dowered  her  with  so  many 
lumps   of  gold  that   Mrs.  Benson's   dream  has   been  real- 
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ized,  and  that  a  coronet  has  hcen  phiced  at  her  dis- 
posal. 

No  such  startling  events  have,  however,  occurred. 

Medhurst  is  still  rich,  but  far  from  happy ;  he  has 
given  up  his  situation,  and,  being  totally  devoid  of  mental 
resources,  his  time  hangs  very  heavily  on  his  hands'.  So- 
ciety, anxious  to  compensate  for  the  injustice  that  it  did 
to  Florence  in  suspecting  her  of  contemplating  an  un- 
worthy revenge,  now  extols  her  as  something  beyond 
humanity ;  and  he  is  constantly  haunted  by  a  vain  wish 
to  recall  the  past,  to  regain  the  esteem  of  Florence,  and 
to  be  reinstated  in  his  own  good  opinion  and  that  of  the 
world. 

Esther,  being  unable  to  get  into  good  society,  and 
having  no  taste  for  books,  has  become  a  valetudinarian ; 
she  has  gone  through  a  course  of  hydropathy  and  homoe- 
opathy without  any  benefit,  and  frequently  receives  visits 
from  a  little  bevy  of  humble  flatterers,  who  condole  with 
her  on  her  maladies,  and  compliment  her  on  tlie  patience 
with  which  she  endures  them. 

Aberford  has  done  a  deed  which  has  caused  some  sur- 
prise in  his  circle ;  he  had  always  seemed  so  devoted  to 
the  welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures  in  general,  that  he  had 
never  been  suspected  of  being  likely  to  bestow  any  inor- 
dinate affection  on  one  of  them  in  particular.  His  friends 
had  often  applied  to  him  the  beautiful  lines  of  the  Hon- 
Drable  G.  S.  Smythe  :  — 

"  The  people  and  truth  were  to  him  as  dear 
As  the  love  of  fair  lady  to  true  chevalier. 
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A  wrong  to  conviction  he  would  not  endure, 

And  he  fought  for  his  love  while  he  fought  for  the  poor. 

Abeiford  had  witnessed  the  gradual  development  of  the 
personal  and  mental  attractions  of  Florence  Dudley,  with- 
out feeling  more  than  the  regard  of  a  friend  towards  her; 
but  her  last  noble  action  had  completely  vanquished  him ; 
it  assimilated  so  thoroughly  with  his  own  elevated,  disin- 
terested nature.  It  was  not,  he  reflected,  the  ebullition 
of  momentary  excitement,  nor  was  it  done  in  the  spirit 
of  melodramatic  display ;  it  was  the  result  of  a  calm,  de- 
liberate, long-laid  plan  of  action.  The  woman  who  could 
thus  act  was  worthy  of  being  the  companion  of  a  devoted, 
self-sacrificing  man ;  and  he  invited  Florence  to  become 
his  companion  for  life. 

Florence  had  suffered  so  much  mortification  during  her 
engagement  with  the  weak-minded  Medhurst,  that  she  had 
long  resolved  never  to  engage  herself  again,  excepting  to 
a  man  of  very  different  character.  Aberford  she  had 
always  regarded  with  unbounded  admiration  and  rever- 
ence ;    and  she  accepted  of  his  proposals. 

They  have  now  been  married  for  some  months.  Flor- 
ence proves  an  active  assistant  to  her  husband  in  his 
literary  labors ;  and  Aberford  often  calls  to  mind  the 
remark  of  Miss  Edgeworth :  "  Every  man,  who  has  a 
cultivated  and  high-minded  wife,  has,  in  fact,  two  selves, 
each  holding  watch  and  ward  for  the  other." 

But  Aberford  and  his  wife  do  not  employ  all  their  time 
in  literary  pursuits ;  they  are  much  in  the  society  of  the 
refined,  the  excellent,  and  the  intellectual.  In  these  circles 
Aberford  has  been  long  known    and  valued  ;    and  all  are 
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desirous,  when  introduced  to  his  charming  wife,  of  hear 
ing  some  particulars  of  her  antecedents. 

Nor  do  these  "  inquiring  friends "  meet  with  any  brief 
or  unsatisfactory  reply  from  those  to  whom  they  address 
themselves.  They  are  immediately  informed  tliat  there 
is  something  exceedingly  interestmg  connected  with  the 
maiden  days  of  the  young  wife.  They  request  further 
particulars,  and  are  forthwith  enlightened  as  to  "  the  true 
and  pleasant  historic"  of  "Florence  Dudley's  Revenge." 


ON  THE  PORTRAIT  OF  LADY  NEVILL 


BY    CHARLES  HOWARD. 


How  swiftly,  here,  are  loving  friends  contented ! 

How  lightly  eager  suitors  satisfied ! 
How,  with  a  touch,  are  angry  strifes  prevented, 

And  bristling  rivals  bidden  cease  to  chide ! 
Ah  !  must  we  breathe  'gainst  sovereign  Man  a  treason  1  ■ 
Because  they  have  no  reason  ! 

O  lady!  were  the  biped  folk  unfeathered 

Who  flock  around  you  for  your  notice  here, 

What  eager  hopes  would  straightway  be  untethered ! 
What  brawls  stirred  up  for  all  the  town  to  hear! 

Then,  since  your  choice  is  made  no  more  to  waver, 
Look  hut  on  birds  with  favor !  — 

For  bitter,  bitter  is  the  lone  heart-weeping 
Of  eager  wooer  who  must  woo  in  vain  ! 

For  weary,  w^eary  is  the  noonday  creeping 

Of  sunny  hours  w^hose  brightness  shows  but  pain ! 

And  (even  when  pictured)  who  may  look  upon  you, 
Nor  wish  that  he  had  won  you  ^ 
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BY  NICHOLAS  MICHELL. 

INlAv  walked  in  Eden  ;    gorgeous,  fair,  and  gay, 

Ewlli  like  a  mighty  smile  around  him  spread. 
Crime  had  iiot  marred  one  hue,  or  dimmed  one  ray. 

And  fresli  the  bloom  young  Life  on  all  things  shed  ; 
The  flL.veri -ne'er  died,  the  dews  they  bore  were  pearls, 

Each  strr  amlet  seemed  a  harp  ;  and  high  o'erhead 
The  clovvd^v,  gold-tinged,  hung  rich  as  angels'  curls ; 

On  neclvir  plants  the  dainty  breezes  fed : 
Glory  and  light,  and  loveliness  and  grace. 
Beamed  in  glad  Nature's  new-created  face ! 

iVIan  stood  within  this  wilderness  of  sweets, 

A  lovcle^s,  sad,  and  solitary  thing ; 
The  Seraph  hovering  o'er  those  radiant  seats, 

The  Cherub  sitting  by  the  silver  spring. 
Seemed  not  his  meet  companions ;   soul  and  eye 

Asked  other  friend  to  which  the  heart  might  cling. 
Returning  love  for  love,  and  sigh  for  sigh. 

Without  whom  no  delight  long  day  could  bring : 
Tuneless  went  up  sweet  Nature's  evening  hymn. 
And  Night's  sky-gemming  stars  were  cold  and  (Hm  ! 
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A  flood  of  golden  beams  o'er  Eden's  bowers, 

As  if  a  new-formed  sun  that  moment  rose  ; 
A  burst  of  incense  from  ten  thousand  flowers, 

As  all  their  souls  had  started  from  repose  ; 
A  peal  of  music  melting  down  the  air, 

As  though  heaven's  crystal  portals  did  unclose, 
And  seraph  lutes  were  softly  ringing  there  — 

Strains  that  might  soothe  th'  unblest  amid  tlieir  woes 
And  Woman,  perfecting  Creation's  plan, 
Woke  into  life,  the  radiant  mate  of  man  ! 

Wondering  he  gazed,  and  saw,  as  in  a  glass, 

All  beauties  in  that  face  reflected  clear ; 
The- bosom's  alabaster,  hair's  black  mass 

Touching  her  heel,  the  dark  eye's  speechless  tear, 
Attracted  —  won  him  ;  but  the  soul  and  heart, 

Gentle,  and  pure,  and  true,  did  more  endear, 
And  so  he  clasped  her,  never  more  to  part  — 

The  sharer  of  his  joys  and  sorrows  here, 
Lightener  of  toil,  the  soother  of  his  sigh, 
The  angel  partner  of  eternity ! 


FALSE  LOVE  AND  TRUE  LOVE. 


BY  MISS  POWER. 


It  is  ten  years  to-day  since  my  first  husband  died; 
pauvre  cher  homme !  Unwilling  as  I  was  to  consent  to 
the  marriage,  I  can  honestly  say  that  the  four  years  I 
was  his  wife  were  the  first  really  happy  ones  I  ever 
knew ;  the  day  he  died,  one  of  the  bitterest  sorrow. 

Certainly  our  union  did  not,  as  I  thought,  promise 
much  felicity.  I  was  seventeen,  the  marquis  siity-eight. 
I,  brought  up  in  a  convent,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
world,  but,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  imagining  it  a  par- 
adise of  delights,  where  one  met  every  day  with  the  most 
enchanting  and  romantic  adventures ;  he,  old,  gouty,  and 
infirm,  every  way,  apparently,  as  anti-romantic  as  it  was 
possible  to  be.  But  my  parents  had  willed  it  so,  and  iu 
France  the  will  of  parents,  in  such  cases,  is  absolute ; 
they,  though  noble,  were  reduced  by  various  circumstances 
to  but  slender  means :  what  little  they  had  to  leave,  the) 
wished  to  bestow,  as  fir  as  they  could,  on  my  brother,  and 
I,  when  old  enough,  was  to  take  the  veil  in  ^he  convent 
where  I  was  educated. 

As  it  was  some  distance  from  my  home,  I  only  returnet' 
to    the   paternal   roof   on    stated,    and    not    very   IVecpicnt 
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occasions.  I  may  have  been  wrong  —  1  hope  I  was  — 
but  I  could  never  divest  myself  of  the  idea  that  I  was 
not  cordially  and  really  welcome  there.  My  father  and 
mother  doted  on  my  brother,  and  seemed,  I  fancied,  to 
look  upon  me  as  somewhat  de  trop,  as  a  sort  of  supernu- 
merary, come  to  take  away  a  portion  of  the  already  narrow 
income  they  deemed  wholly  insufficient  to  meet  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  their  darling,  and  support  "with  proper 
dclat  the  dignity  of  their  ancient  name ;  not  that  they 
were  unkind  to  me,  but  they  greeted  my  arrival  with  little 
real  warmth,  treated  me  with  a  sort  of  easy  indifference, 
always  made  me  yield  to  Gaston  in  our  childish  plays 
and  squabbles,  and  saw  me  depart,  generally  for  an  ab- 
sence of  some  months,  without  more  emotion  than  they 
had  displayed  at  my  coming. 

I  remember  one  fete  de  Pdques,  which  arrived  just 
before  my  seventeenth  birthday.  I  was  sent  for  to  come 
and  spend  it  at  home.  This  summons  a  good  deal  sur- 
prised me,  as,  having  passed  Christmas  and  the  jour  de 
ran  at  Armanteuil,  our  family  residence,  where,  owing  to 
their  reduced  fortunes,  my  parents  spent  all  the  year, 
instead  of  going,  as  in  their  wealthier  days,  to  Paris  for 
the  winter,  I  did  not  expect  to  go  there  before  the  fete 
Dleu  at  the  very  earliest.  However,  at  my  age,  any  thing 
like  a  change  and  a  holiday  was  welcome,  and  hastily 
packing  up  what  was  necessary,  I  departed  with  the  old 
servant  who  had  been  sent  to  escort  me,  and  in  due  time 
arrived  at  Armanteuil.  My  father  met  me  at  the  door 
of  the  chateau,  a  very  unusual  attention  on  his  part,  and 
kissing  me  on  both  cheeks,  led  me  into   the  salon,  where 
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sat  my  mother  with  an  old  gentleman,  who  rose  on  my 
entrance,  and  was  presented  to  me  as  the  Marquis  de 
Montaland,  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  who  had  lately 
returned  to  France,  after  an  absence  of  many  years,  and 
was  now  staying  at  Armanteuil  on  a  -visit. 

Next  day,  when  the  marquis  and  my  father  were  gone 
out,  my  mother  sent  for  me  to  her  room,  and,  dismissing 
her  attendant,  bade  me  take  a  place  by  her  side  on  her 
chaise  longue,  as  she  wished  to  speak  to  me.  Surprised 
and  somewhat  alarmed,  I  obeyed,  when,  taking  my  hand, 
she  said,  "  My  dear  chUd,  as  you  are  aware,  your  father 
and  I  intended  you  for  a  conventual  life;  but  circum- 
stances have  changed  our  plans  on  that  subject,  and  we 
have  considered  it  desirable  that,  a  most  excellent'  and 
unobjectionable  occasion  offering,  you  should,  instead,  ac- 
cept it,  and  marry." 

"Marry!"  I  exclaimed,  interrupting  her;  "  marry  whom? 

I  know  no  one.     I " 

"It  is  not  at  all  necessary  you  should,"  replied  my 
mother,  dryly ;  "  every  well  brought  up  young  lady  knows, 
as  you  ought  to  know,  that  her  parents  alone  are  the 
proper  persons  to  find  out  a  parti  convcnahle  for  her,  and 
that  she  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  accept  it  with  grati- 
tude when  found.  The  one  in  question  is  every  thing 
that  wc  could  desire  ;  the  gentleman's  lineage  is  as  good 
even  as  our  own  ;  his  fortune  large ;  his  liberality  sucli 
that  he  refuses  to  hear  of  a  dot;  his  character  unim- 
peachable;  his  manners  and  address  distingu^s  in  the 
highest  degree.  But  of  that  you,  young  as  you  are,  can 
form  an  estimate   already,  for   the  Marquis  de  Montaland 
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is  the  gentleman,  who,  havmg  received  our  assent,  claims 
your  hand." 

"The  Marquis  de  Montaland!"  I  cried.  "Why,  he  is 
much  older  than  papa !  O  maman,  cUre  maman  !  indeed 
I  could  not  marry  him  ! " 

"Hortense!"  exclaimed  my  mother,  drawing  up,  "you 
surprise  me.  M.  de  Montaland  is  not  young,  it  is  true ; 
but  what  has  that  to  do  wdth  the  question]  You  will 
have  every  thing  that  a  young  person  well  brought  up 
can  require  to  make  her  happy;  you  will  have  a  noble 
name,  a  salon  frequented  by  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sonages of  the  day,  des  heaiix  equipages,  des  bijoux,  des 
cachemires :  wh!it  more  can  any  femme  comme  il  faut 
possibly  desire  \  Let  me  hear  no  more  childish  nonsense, 
cest  line  affaire  faite  ;  the  marquis  is  satisfied  with  your 
appearance  and  manners,  which  was  the  only  thing  want- 
ing to  render  the  arrangements  complete,  and  in  three 
weeks  the  marriage  is  to  take  place." 

There  was  nothing  more,  I  knew,  to  be  said  on  the 
subject.  I  smothered  the  rebellious  beatings  of  my  young 
heart.  I  tried  —  I  am  half  ashamed  to  confess  it  —  to  con- 
sole myself  with  the  picture  of  domestic  happiness  drawn 
by  my  mother,  and  in  three  weeks  I  became  the  Marquise 
de  Montaland. 

From  the  day  of  our  marriage  I  never  had  cause  to 
regret  it.  My  husband,  as  fully  conscious  as  myself  — 
perhaps  more  so  —  of  the  disparity  of  our  ages,  ever 
treated  me  with  the  tenderness  of  an  indulgent  father  to 
a  beloved  and  only  child,  adding  to  it  a  delicacy,  a  series 
of  petits  soins,  calculated    to    remove    any    objections    his 
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6no  tact  could  not  but  teach  I  must  feel  in  entering  on 
such  an  alliance.  His  highly-cultivated  mind,  his  excel- 
lent heart,  his  knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  rendered 
him  the  most  delightful  of  companions  ;  and  his  greatest 
pleasure  consisted  in  encouraging  me  to  converse  with 
him,  in  gently  and  almost  imperceptibly  drawing  forth 
my  ideas,  opinions,  and  feelings,  and  correcting  the  many 
erroneous  and  childish  views  my  incomplete  and  secluded 
education  and  existence  had  created. 

We  lived  almost  entirely  in  the  country,  much  to  the 
surprise,  and  not  less  to  the  dissatisfaction,  of  my  mother, 
who  said  I  might  as  well  have  remained  in  the  convent, 
as  lead  so  hermit-like  a  life,  away  from  all  the  gayeties 
of  the  capital,  the  brilliant  salons,  the  splendid  toilettes, 
the  triumphs  of  wealth,  and  rank,  and  position,  \vhich 
had  formed  in  her  and  my  father's  eyes  the  sole  advan- 
tages of  the  marriage. 

For  myself,  having  had  no  experience  of  these  delights, 
I  thought  but  little  of  them  ;  I  enjoyed  a  liberty  as  new 
as  it  was  enchanting ;  I  had  not  a  wish  ungratified ;  all 
my  tastes  were  studied  by  my  husband,  all  my  better  ^ 
feelings  brought  into  play:  his  love  of  literature,  his 
careful  selection  of  such  as  was  most  innocent,  most  ele- 
vating, and  most  strengthening  to  the  mind  ;  most  pleasing, 
and  at  the  same  time  most  purifying  to  the  imagination, 
gave  me  in  reading  a  resource  of  invaluable  worth ;  while, 
above  all,  his  strong  religious  feelings,  gently  but  firmly 
insinuated  into  my  young  and  ductile  mind,  formed  a 
safeguard  and  a  guide  to  all  my  thoughts  and  actions. 

Three    years    and    a   half   of    this    enchanted   existence 
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passed  away,  almost  without  a  cloud;  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time  my  husband's  health,  never  strong,  began  to 
break  perceptibly,  and  day  by  day  he  became  weaker  and 
more  infirm.  One  day  I  was  sitting  by  his  fauteuil,  read- 
ing to  him,  when,  fancying,  by  his  extreme  stillness,  he 
had  Mien  asleep,  I  paused,  and  gently  laid  down  the 
book ;  he  looked  round  with  his  usual  fond  smile. 

"  I  thought  you  were  asleep,  cher  ami,''  I  said ;  "  shall 
I  go  on  ]  " 

''Non,mon  enfant''  —  thus  he  always  called  me.  "I 
want  you,  as  usual,  to  be  my  secretary.  I  wish  you  to 
-write  to  my  cousin,  Ernest  d'Ermonville,  and  tell  him  I 
wish  much  to  see  him;  bring  your  writing  book  here, 
and  I  will  dictate  to  you." 

I  did  as  he  directed,  and  the  letter  was  written  and 
despatched  to  Paris  by  the  next  post. 

"As  I  have  never  talked  to  you  of  my  affairs,  mon 
enfant,"  said  my  husband,  when  the  epistle  was  completed, 
"you  are  not,  I  dare  say,  aware  that  my  second  cousin, 
Ernest  d'Ermonville,  is  the  heir  to  a  considerable  portion 
of  my  property;  as,  beside  this,  I  have  the  means  to 
make  an  ample  provision  for  you,  chere  enfant,  I  do  not 
regret  his  being  so,  as,  though  yet  quite  a  young  man, 
Ernest  is  a  model  of  prudence,  honor,  and  good  sense, 
united  to  the  kindest  heart  and  the  most  amiable  dispo- 
sition ;  his  relationship  with  me,  and  his  being  my  heir, 
will,  when  I  am  gone,  —  and  that,  my  child,  must  soon 
be,  —  give  him  a  sort  of  right,  or  at  all  events  a  pri^a- 
Icge,  to  interest  himself  in  your  affairs,  advise  and  counsel 
you,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  supply  the  want  of  experi- 
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once  your  youth  and  secluded  existence  liave  rendered  it 
impossible  for  you  to  acquire.  Trust  yourself,  therefore, 
to  his  guidance,  my  Hortense,  m  all  matters  where  you 
feel  your  own  judgment  at  fault  in  worldly  matters ;  for 
other  and  higher  concerns,  you  will  have  the  same  light 
and  support  when  I  am  no  more  as  you  have  now,  though 
even  there  you  will  feel  yourself  on  familiar  ground  with 
Ernest,  should  you  wish  to  strengthen  your  own  opinions 
or  ideas  by  the  aid  of  his  clear  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  enlightened  conscience.  I  have  sent  for  him  now, 
that  you  may  learn  to  know  and  appreciate  each  other, 
and  that  I  may,  ere  I  leave  you,  feel  that  it  is  to  a  be 
loved  friend,  and  not  to  a  stranger,  I  bequeath  the  charge 
of  your  youth  and  innocence." 

Tender,  thoughtful,  considerate,  as  was  this  speech,  it 
gave  me  a  degree  of  pain  I  could  not,  and  indeed  dared 
not,  speak.  Every  word  of  it  expressed  an  idea  from 
which,  though  it  had  occasionally  flashed  upon  me,  I  had 
turned  with  an  acute  pang  —  the  idea  that  I  was  about, 
probably  very  shortly,  to  lose  the  being  who  had  been  to 
me  father,  husband,  friend,  counsellor,  and  companion ; 
who  alone,  in  my  hitherto  unloved  and  neglected  life,  had 
treated  me  with  unvarying  affection,  attention,  and  confi- 
dence ;  to  whom  I  owed  the  only  years  of  real  happiness 
I  had  yet  enjoyed.  I  could  but  take  his  hand,  press  it 
to  my  lips  and  heart,  and  quit  the  room  to  hide  the  tears 
that  would  not  be  checked. 

Ere  long,  Ernest  d'Ermonville  arrived.  lie  was,  per- 
haps, about  eight  and  twenty,  but  appeared  somewhat 
older  from  an  habitual  expression  of  thoughtfulness,  and 
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a  quietness  of  demeanor,  unusual  to  my  countrymen,  more 
especially  at  so  early  an  age.  Without  being  handsome, 
his  countenance  was  particularly  agreeable,  especially  when 
he  smiled ;  his  voice,  deep  and  well  modulated ;  his  man- 
ners, like  my  husband's,  polished,  easy,  and  calculated  to 
inspire  confidence ;  and  I  felt  at  once  the  desire  and  the 
hope  to  secure  the  friendship  and  good  will  of  one  whose 
favorable  opinion  I  was  assured  was  well  worth  the 
seeking. 

Weeks  passed  away,  and  Ernest  still  remxained,  vying 
with  me  in  tender  care  and  anxious  attention  to  the  be- 
loved object  of  our  mutual  solicitude ;  for  the  attachment 
that  subsisted  between  my  husband  and  his  young  cousin 
M-as  more  like  that  of  father  and  son  than  of  such  com- 
paratively slight  relationship.  Vain,  however,  were  all 
our  cares ;  vain  our  attempts  to  keep  Death  from  his 
prey ;  the  beloved  invalid  sunk  gradually,  yet  perceptibly, 
and  died  calmly  and  without  a  struggle. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  death  ;  the  first  time 
I  had  followed,  step  by  step,  the  departure  from  a  human 
creature  of  that  intangible  thing,  life  —  that  spark  which 
"  no  man  can  tell  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth ; " 
which  constitutes  the  difference  between  the  being  we 
love,  we  cling  to,  we  confide  in,  who  thinks  of  us,  looks 
at  us  with  fond  eyes,  speaks  to  us  tender  words,  and  the 
dull,  cold,  inert  mass,  that  neither  thinks,  nor  feels,  nor 
moves  ;  which  we  approach  with  the  desire  to  love  and 
embrace,  but  from  which,  despite  our  efforts  and  our  self- 
reproach,  we  shrink  with  shuddering  dread,  when  our  lips 
touch   the  cold,  damp,  stiff  ones,  whose  icy,  unresponding 
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contact  sends  their  chill  to  our  very  souls.  My  first 
sensation,  as  the  last  ray  of  existence  was  still  fluttering 
in  the  muscles  of  my  husband's  face,  was  of  the  impossi- 
bility that  what  I  saw  could  indeed  be  death  —  not  the 
physical  impossibility,  but  an  inability  of  my  own  mind 
to  grasp  the  fact ;  the  next,  when  all  was  over,  a  rushing, 
overpowering  consciousness  of  it.  I  have  heard  people, 
as  I  did  on  that  occasion,  say  that  the  corpse  looked  just 
as  if  asleep ;  this  has  always,  since  I  have  seen  death, 
seemed  to  me  one  of  the  vulgarest  errors  of  commonplace 
that  ever  existed.  There  is  not  one  of  our  senses,  moral 
or  physical,  that  does  not  reject  the  comparison,  that  does 
not  whisper  thrillingly  to  our  whole  being,  "  Death ! 
death  !  death ! "  And  God  meant  that  it  should  be  so. 
He  meant  that  when  he  took  back  the  divine  spark  that 
he  alone  could  give,  we  should  feel  in  every  nerve  that 
it  was  indeed  gone,  and  that,  deprived  of  it,  the  earthly 
tenement  should  be  a  thing  of  nought,  "  dust  to  dust," 
possessed  not  even  of  the  physical  power  of  the  meanest 
and  smallest  insect,  of  the  unconscious  existence  of  the 
weed !  No ;  death  in  itself  is  a  transition  more  awful, 
more  incomprehensible,  than  can  be  conceived  by  those 
who  have  never  witnessed  it,  and  never,  never  to  be  for- 
gotten in  its  minutest  details  by  those  who  have. 

After  my  husband's  death,  I  continued  to  reside  at  Hou- 
billac,  the  spot  where  my  happiest  days  had  passed,  and 
where  every  thing  was  associated  with  his  memory. 

Without  pretending  to  judge  the  feelings  of  others,  I 
never,  for  myself,  could  understand  the  desire  to  chase 
from  our  eyes    and    thoughts    these   associations  with    the 
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beloved  dead.  I  like  to  make  their  memories  familiar  to 
me;  to  think  of  them  as  "not  lost,  but  gone  before;"  to 
habituate  myself  to  see  objects  that  remind  me  of  them; 
to  hear  their  names  pronounced ;  to  speak  of  them  often, 
and  tenderly  more  than  sadly;  —  not  to  raise  up  a  barrier 
between  their  memories  and  me,  as  if  some  sin,  some  dis- 
grace, some  dark  and  impassable  gulf  were  forever  fixed 
between  us.  When  the  corpse,  that  unmistakable  evidence 
of  the  separation  that  has  taken  place  on  earth,  is  gently 
placed  away  out  of  my  sight,  that  the  green  grass  and 
the  flowers  wave  over  it,  and  the  sun  smiles  and  the 
boughs  droop  above  it,  I  go  back  to  the  days  before  that 
last  sight  shocked  my  weak  humanity,  and  I  think  of 
the  beloved  as  in  life,  more  solemnly,  but  without  horror 
or  shrinkingly ;  their  grave  seems  to  be  a  resting-place, 
where  I  can  sit  and  think  of  them,  a  resort  hallowed,  not 
haunted,  by  their  memories,  a  shrine  where  something 
dear  is  deposited,  and  from  which  some  faint  emanation 
of  their  presence  still  proceeds ;  and  I  think  this  feeling 
may  to  a  great  degree,  and  certainly  ought  to  be  culti- 
vated. It  would  save  much  morbid  sensibility,  much 
imchristian  despair,  many  of  those  acute  pangs  which 
must  at  intervals  come  on  those  who  morally  "  bury  their 
dead  out  of  their  sight,"  when  the  associations  they  are 
ever  seeking  to  avoid  are  by  some  accident  forced  on 
them.  But  it  is  vain  to  reason  on  the  feelings  of  others, 
or  to  attempt  to  generalize  them  under  such  circum 
stances  —  a  hopeless  task  to  dictate  to  the  heart. 

Two  years  passed  away  in  almost  complete  solitude,  my 
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only  companion  being  my  soeur  de  lait^  Lisette,  a  girl  who 
had  grown  up  with  me,  shared  my  studies,  accompanied 
me  to  Roubillac  on  my  marriage,  and  who,  from  her 
tender  attachment  to  me,  her  intelligence  and  right  feel- 
ings, and  her  natural  refinement  of  mind  and  taste,  was 
a  far  more  suitable  one  than  many  of  my  own  rank 
might  have  proved.  Occasionally  I  received  visits  from 
my  parents  and  my  brother ;  but  they  all  complained  of 
the  dulness  of  the  chateau,  and  having  vainly  endeavored 
to  induce  me  to  enter  into  a  gayer  mode  of  life,  aban- 
doned me  to  my  own  fancies  with  a  sort  of  pitying  con 
tempt.  Two  or  three  times,  Ernest,  having  business  both 
of  his  own  and  mine  to  transact,  —  for  he  had  taken  all 
the  painful  and  troublesome  details  of  the  succession  off 
my  hands,  —  had  come  down  to  Koubillac.  At  first  he  was, 
as  I  had  ever  known  him,  kind,  attentive,  treating  me 
with  an  almost  fraternal  regard;  but  later,  his  manner  — 
why  I  knew  not  —  changed  ;  he  became  more  formal,  more 
distant,  less  cordial,  and  I  observed  an  unevenness  in  his 
spirits,  a  capriciousness  in  his  whole  demeanor,  totally 
difierent  to  the  composure,  the  even  cheerfulness,  that 
was  the  distinguishing  trait  of  his  character. 

Vainly  did  I  seek  to  discover  the  cause  of  a  change 
so  unlooked  for,  vainly  examine  my  own  words,  my  own 
actions,  for  some  grounds  of  offence  towards  him,  I  could 
reproach  myself  with  nothing,  and  a  sort  of  instinctive 
feeling  of  shyness  prevented  my  questioning  him  on  the 
subject.  Still  it  occupied  me ;  constantly,  as  I  sat  at 
work,  or  wandered  in  the  garden  with  a  book,  the  vol- 
ume was  laid  aside,  and  Ernest's  altered  looks  and  tones 
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became  the  theme  of  my  meditations.  Probably,  had  1 
lived  ill  the  world,  surrounded  by  its  gayeties  and  distrac- 
tions, the  circumstances,  though  even  then  a  cause  for 
surprise  and  regret,  would  have  soon  been  banished  from 
my  thoughts ;  but  as  it  was,  it  took  a  hold  upon  them 
that  increased  daily ;  and  had  I  examined  my  own  heart, 
I  should  have  found  in  it  an  interest  deeper  and  warmer 
than  the  friendly  one  I  still  believed  to  be  the  sole  sen- 
timent I  entertained  for  him. 

While  my  mind  was  in  this  state,  he  suddenly  arrived 
at  E-oubillac.  I  had  not  seen  him  for  nearly  three  months, 
and  the  change  in  his  looks  was  so  perceptible,  that  I 
was  startled  by  it ;  and  in  my  real  anxiety,  forgetting  the 
sort  of  embarrassment  his  altered  manner  had  produced 
between  us,  I  questioned  him  earnestly  and  closely  on 
the  subject.  He  sought  to  evade  my  demands ;  but  as  I 
continued  to  press  them,  suddenly  throwing  off  the  self- 
command  he  had  hitherto  exercised,  he  exclaimed  passion- 
ately, "  Yes,  I  am  ill  —  I  am  wretched,  more  than  I  can 
tell  —  more  than  you,  innocent,  happy,  pure  as  you  are, 
can  dream  of !  Ask  me  no  more,  Hortense ;  from  you, 
of  all  others,  I  would  conceal  the  miserable  secret  of  my 
own  culpable,  my  own  fatal  weakness.  Hortense,  I  have 
come  to  see  you  for  the  last  time,  perhaps  —  the  last  for 
many  years,  at  least ;  let  us  be  to  each  other,  as  we  were 
while  my  cousin  yet  lived,  as  brother  and  sister,  as  familiar 
friends,  that  when  we  are  separated,  I  may  look  back  to 
this  last  meeting  as  one  of  peace  and  innocent  enjoyment ; 
n'est  ce  j^as,  ma  cousine  ?  "  he  added,  with  a  feeble  smile, 
that  flitted  over  his  worn  and  sharpened  features  with  a 
sickly  light. 
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I  know  not  what  I  answered ;  I  was  startled  beyond 
measure  at  his  words,  his  manner,  his  looks,  and,  above 
all,  an  instinct  that  found  a  thrilling  response  in  my  own 
heart.  Yes,  I  loved  him,  and  surely  I  was  beloved  !  and 
so  overpowering  was  the  discovery  —  so  fraught  with  joy 
and  emotion  —  that  for  the  moment  my  mind  could  not 
seize  the  idea  of  the  separation  he  spoke  of  How  the 
day  passed  I  can  hardly  tell ;  the  next  he  was  to  return 
to  Paris.  After  the  burst  of  feeling  into  which  my 
questions  had  hurried  him,  he  had,  as  much  as  possible, 
resumed  with  me  the  manner  of  other  days ;  we  never 
reverted  to  the  future,  never  spoke  further  of  his  inten- 
tions ;  and  I  trembled  at  the  idea  of  seeing  him  depart 
without  our  coming  to  an  explanation  of  some  sort. 

On  the  morrow,  as  the  hour  for  his  leaving  Roubillac 
approached,  the  cloud  grew  darker  on  his  brow,  and  his 
manner,  though  still  kind,  became  more  constrained,  as 
though  he  felt  the  necessity  of  nerving  himself  for  the 
final  moment. 

We  were  in  the  garden  —  Lisette,  who  always  remained 
near  me,  standing  behind  my  seat  —  when  the  sound  of 
horses'  feet  coming  into  the  cour  warned  us  that  tlie  mo- 
ment each  so  dreaded  had  arrived.  My  heart  sunk  within 
me  as  Ernest,  with  a  self-command  I  struggled  to  imitate, 
and  which  perhaps  in  both  of  us  was  aided  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Lisette,  prepared  to  bid  me  adieu.  Ilis  words 
were  few ;  but  there  was  a  solemnity  in  his  tone  and 
manner,  as  he  breathed  them,  that  struck  me  witli  the 
awe  of  a  last  parting  —  and  then  lie  was  gone.  School- 
ing my  voice  to  bid  Lisette  return  to  the  house  on  some 
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trifling  errand,  I  sought  the  most  retired  part  of  the 
grounds,  and  gave  way  in  a  passionate  flood  of  tears  to 
the  tumult  that  for  the  last  two  days  had  agitated  my 
whole  being. 

A  period  of  sensations  as  new  as  they  were  bitter  fol- 
lowed. I  felt  like  one  who  just  discovers  a  treasure  to 
see  it  torn  from  his  eager  grasp  without  a  word  of  ex- 
planation or  a  hope  of  recovering  it.  That  Ernest  loved 
me  I  felt  convinced  ;  but  why  not  confess  it  1  What  was 
the  barrier  between  us"?  We  were  equals  in  wealth  and 
station ;  our  ages,  our  tastes,  our  tempers  perfectly  assim- 
ilated ;  I  was  free,  and  never  had  I,  either  from  Ernest 
himself  or  from  my  husband,  heard  of  any  legitimate  tie 
that  could  bind  him ;  as  to  any  other,  my  knowledge  of 
his  strict  principles,  not  only  of  morality,  but  of  religion, 
assured  me  it  would  be  an  insult  to  suspect  the  existence 
of  such;  and  I  racked  my  brain,  day  and  night,  to 
discover  the  cause  of  his  avoidance  of  me  —  the  secret 
contained  in  that  speech  which  at  the  time  I  hardly 
heard  or  comprehended,  but  which  afterwards  came  back 
to  me,  word  by  word,  tone  by  tone,  with  all  the  energy 
of  grief  with  which  it  was  spoken. 

One  day  I  was  sitting  alone  on  the  garden  seat  where 
we  had  parted,  and  which  was  now  my  favorite  resort, 
when  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  entering  the  court  struck 
on  my  ear.  How  short  a  time  before  had  the  same  sound, 
at  the  same  spot,  so  cruelly  dashed  to  the  ground  the 
last  drop  of  hope  and  happiness  that  Ernest's  presence 
left  me!  and  insignificant  as  was  the  circumstance,  it 
•struck  home  to   my  heart.     In  a  few  moments  more,  the 
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echo  of  approaching  footsteps  caused  me  to  turn  my  head, 
and  I  beheld  —  the  beloved  object  of  my  meditations  — 
Ernest  himself  —  no  longer  pale  and  with  contracted 
brow,  but  radiant  with  joy,  hope,  and  affection,  advancing 
towards  me !  I  could  but  pronounce  his  name,  extend 
my  hand,  and  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears,  sink  into 
the  arms  that  w^re  opened  to  receive  me ! 

That  day  I  became  his  affianced  wife,  and  he  explained 
to  me  the  cause  of  his  grief,  his  self-reproaches,  and  his 
mysterious  avoidance  of  me,  from  the  moment  he  became 
conscious  of  the  nature  of  his  feelings  towards  me.  The 
history  was  brief,  and  is  best  related  in  his  own  words. 

"  I  must  tell  you,  my  Hortense,"  he  said,  "  a  tale  which 
will  not,  I  fear,  raise  my  good  sense  or  judgment  in  your 
estimation,  and  will  show  you  how  weak,  how  vain,  and 
how  easily  deceived  men  may  be  by  an  artful  and  ambi- 
tious woman. 

"About  four  years  ago,  I  became  acquainted  with  a 
M.  Latour,  un  ancien  militaire,  of  high  character  and 
proved  courage,  but  who,  notwithstanding  his  acknowl- 
edged services  and  many  wounds,  was,  with  his  only  child, 
living  in  very  straitened  circumstances  in  a  small  apparte- 
ment  in  Paris. 

"Having  had  it  in  my  power  to  render  him  some  tri- 
fling service,  through  my  uncle,  who  was  then  Ministre  de 
la  Guerre,  our  acquaintance  became  more  intimate,  and 
he  introduced  me  to  his  daughter.  Eugenie  Latour  was 
one  of  the  handsomest  girls  I  have  ever  seen;  slight, 
graceful,  fair,  with  large  blue  eyes,  now  full  of  melting 
softness,  now   sparkling  with    arch    cspi^glerie  ;  her  voice. 
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a  rich  contralto,  went  straight  to  the  heart,  and  being  a 
first-rate  musician,  it  was  modulated  with  as  much  skill 
as  sentiment.  Struck  by  her  beauty  and  the  charm  of 
her  music,  I  returned  again  and  again.  I  was  not  in 
love  —  nay,  smile  not  incredulously,  my  Hortense  —  I  ad- 
mired her,  I  thought  her  amiable  and  clever,  and  there 
was  an  attraction  about  her  face  and  her  voice,  and  her 
lithe  figure,  that  I  acknowledged,  and  yet  I  felt  that  she 
was  not  the  woman  for  whom  I  could  feel  that  deep, 
earnest,  confiding  love,  which  alone  is  worthy  the  name ; 
there  was  a  something  studied  even  in  her  grace,  a  want 
of  depth  in  her  sentiment,  of  steadiness  in  her  opinions — 
in  short,  of  reality  in  all  that  she  did  and  said  —  that  I 
was  sensible  of,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  analyze  my 
feelings ;  and  I  continued  to  visit  at  the  house,  and  to 
listen  to  her  music,  without  ever  entertaining  a  serious 
thought  concerning  her. 

"  One  summer  evening,  I  had  dropped  in,  and  after  I 
had  been  conversing  some  time  with  her  father,  Eugenie 
went  as  usual  to  the  piano,  and  began  to  sing  at  his 
request ;  the  music  and  the  heat  producing  a  soporific 
efiect  on  the  old  soldier,  his  head  dropped  on  his  breast, 
and  seeing  that  our  conversation  was  at  an  end,  I  ap- 
proached the  piano.  As  Eugenie  swept  her  white  fingers 
languidly  over  the  chords,  and  sung  some  old  ballad 
slowly  and  dreamily,  her  blue  eyes  swimming  with  that 
peculiar  softness  they  sometimes  assumed,  her  lips  parted, 
her  cheek  somewhat  pale  from  the  heat,  but  transparently 
fair,  her  wavy,  golden  hair  pushed  back  from  her  brow 
for  coolness,  I   could  not  but  gaze   on  the  beautiful   girl 
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with  an  admiration  that  partook  more  of  sentiment  than 
it  had  ever  done  before.  She  looked  up  and  caught  my 
gaze  riveted  upon  her ;  and  in  an  instant  the  blood  mount- 
ed to  her  cheek  and  brow,  and  running  her  fingers  rap- 
idly over  the  instrument,  she  began  to  play  a  brilliant 
march,  That  evening  I  went  home,  feeling  for  Eugenie 
a  warmer,  a  softer  sentiment  than  I  had  ever  thought  it 
possible  she  could  inspire  in  my  breast;  that  look,  that 
blush  of  hers,  had  for  me  a  natural  eloquence  far  more 
speaking  than  all  the  studied  graces  I  had  beheld  un- 
moved ;  and  beside  —  this  caused  a  more  anxious  feeling 
—  did  not  her  emotion  betray  a  consciousness,  and  not  a 
disagreeable  one,  of  my  admiration  1 

"  I  resolved  at  once  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  my 
visits,  not  to  encourage  in  my  breast  this  sentiment,  which 
I  knew,  if  not  nurtured,  would  prove  but  a  passing  one, 
but  which,  if  fed  by  a  constant  intercourse  with  its  fair 
object,  might  perhaps  affect  her  peace  and  mine ;  and  for 
the  next  fortnight  I  did  not  approach  the  house. 

"At  the  end  of  that  time,  I  received  your  letter,  my 
Hortense,  requesting  on  your  husband's  part  my  attend- 
ance here;  and  meeting  M.  Latour  in  the  street,  and 
being  gently  reproached  by  him  for  my  absence,  I  prom- 
ised to  call  on  the  following  day,  and  kept  my  word.  I 
found  Eugenie  alone  on  my  entrance;  she  sprang  from 
the  piano,  and  with  a  tremor  of  manner,  and  a  blushing 
consciousness  far  different  from  her  usual  self-possession, 
requested  me  to  be  seated,  as  her  father,  who  was  for  the 
instant  engaged,  would  come  to  me  in  a  moment.  She 
was  going  to  seek  him,  when,  assuring  her  that  my  time 
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was  in  no  way  occupied,  and  that  I  would  willingly  wait 
his  leisure,  she  resumed  her  seat;  and  taking  up  some 
work,  a  somewhat  embarrassing  silence  ensued. 

"  Wishing  to  break  it,  I  said  I  feared  this  was  the  last 
occasion  I  should  have  of  seeing  her  for  some  time,  as  I 
was  going  into  the  country  for  an  indefinite  period,  to 
remain  with  a  sick  relative.  '  Vous  partes ! '  she  exclaimed. 
The  work  fell  from  her  hands ;  and  as  I,  to  hide  my 
confusion,  and  —  shall  I  confess  if?  —  some  emotion,  has- 
tened to  present  it  to  her,  our  hands  met,  and  fixing  her 
full  blue  eyes  upon  me  with  a  look  of  deep  reproach,  she 
burst  into  tears. 

"  What  I  said,  what  I  did,  I  hardly  know ;  the  tears 
of  the  lovely  girl  fell  like  the  spring  rain  on  the  bud  of 
tenderness  that  had  already  laid  its  germ  in  my  heart, 
and  —  must  I  own  it  ?  —  my  vanity  perhaps,  even  more 
than  my  affection,  was  roused  and  flattered  ;  and  in  a  few 
moments  I  had  poured  out  a  glowing  confession  of  my 
new-born  passion,  and  was  seated  by  the  side  of  the  now 
blushing  and  smiling  Eugenie,  when  her  fathei",  entering 
the  room,  stood  an  astonished  spectator  of  the  scene.  It 
was  soon  explained  to  him ;  and  as  the  good  old  man 
shook  my  hand  with  tearful  eyes  and  reiterated  bless- 
ings, I  felt  I  had,  at  all  events,  secured  his  happiness. 

"  As  I  considered  it  a  sacred  duty  to  keep  my  engage- 
ment to  your  husband,  notwithstanding  the  new  one  1 
had  formed,  and  as  a  variety  of  circumstances  combined 
to  render  the  performance  of  our  marriage  for  some  time 
difficult,  it  was  agreed  that  our  engagement  should  be 
kept  secret   for   the   present ;    and  I  came  down  here,  as 
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you  know   and  remained  till  the  death  of  my  poor  cousin, 
and  the   arrangement  of  his  affairs,  left  me   at  liberty  to 
return  to  my  fiancee.     I  found  her  more  beautiful,  more 
radiant  than  ever,  and  her  reception  Avas  as  warm  as  the 
most  eager  lover  could  desire.     Some  weeks  passed  away, 
and    I    saw  no    reason   to    regret  my  choice,  if  choice  a 
contract  into  which  I  had  so   unexpectedly  been   hurricKl 
could  be  called ;    but   at    the   end  of   that  time,  the    old 
feeling  of  a  something  wanting   in  Eugenie  began  to  re- 
turn;    her  expressions  of  affection  were  constant  and   oft 
repea'ted,  but  in   this,  as  in  all  else,  there  was   the   same 
absence  of  that  assurance  of  depth  and  sincerity  that  alone 
can  give  the  confidence  of  true  regard.     I  tried  to  think 
I    wronged    her,   tried   to    believe   her    words   were   true, 
always  returned  to  the  scene  which  had  sealed  our  destiny 
to  convince   myself   that   her  feelings  were   genuine,  and 
her  affection  what  I  then  was  persuaded  it  was  — but  in 
vain.      Still  the  arrangements  for  our  marriage  advanced, 
and  it  was  fixed  to  take  place  just  a  year  from  the  time 
of  our  engagement,  when  a  sudden  event  put  a  stop  for 
the  time   to   the  carrying  out   of  our   plans.     M.  Latour 
was  seized  with  a  violent  illness,  and  expired  after  a  few 
days  of  severe  suftering  ;  and  Eug6nie,  whose  only  relative 
was   an   aunt,  who   resided   at  Tours,  was    obliged   to   go 
there  till  the  period  of  her  mourning  should  have  so  flu- 
expired  as  to  enable  our  marriage  to  be  solemnized. 

"Away  from  Eugenie,  away  from  the  sight  of  her 
beauty,  from  the  fiiscination  of  her  charms,  the  exquisite 
music  of  her  voice,  I  felt  more  acutely  than  ever  that, 
ai)art  from  these  attractions,  there  was  nothing  more  solid, 
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more  lasting,  more  deep,  to  cling  to  ;  I  could  not  call  to 
mind  one  sentiment,  one  expression  of  hers,  that  I  could 
recall  with  pride '  or  pleasure ;  one  taste,  except  that  for 
music,  congenial  Avith  my  own :  and  then,  Hortense,  in 
spite  of  myself,  I  compared  my  fiancee  with  you  ;  I  asked 
myself,  'Would  she,  were  I  ill  and  suffering,  tend  me  as 
you  tended  the  husband  who,  instead  of  being  the  lover 
and  the  choice  of  your  youth,  w^as  a  man  who  might  have 
been  your  grandfather,  and  who,  three  weeks  before  you 
married  him,  was  an  utter  stranger  to  you  l  Would  she 
be  content  to  reside  in  the  country,  apart  from  all  society 
but  mine  ]  AVould  she  find  healthful  employment  for  mind 
and  body  in  simple  pursuits,  and  the  cultivation  of  her 
intellect  and  her  heart  V  No ;  none  of  these  things  were 
for  her.  Every  day  I  felt  more  deeply  the  mistake  I  had 
made ;  and  as  I  became  the  more  convinced  how  unfitted 
she  was  to  secure  my  happiness,  I  saw,  by  contrast,  how 
in  you  were  united  all  the  qualities  I  most  loved  and 
admired  in  woman. 

"  At  length,  the  second  period  fixed  for  our  marriage 
approached,  and  words  cannot  express  the  agonizing  strug- 
gle that  then  took  place  in  my  mind. 

"  It  was  at  that  time  that  I  paid  you  my  last  visit ;  I 
could  not  resist  the  longing  desire  that  possessed  me  to 
behold  you  once  more  ere  the  fatal  barrier  that  must  for- 
ever separate  my  destiny  from  yours  was  raised.  Then, 
Hortense,  I  guessed  not  that  you  shared  my  feelings.  I 
thought  that  whatever  that  last  meeting,  that  last  parting, 
would  cost  me,  you  would  feel  no  more  than  a  passing 
regret  that  you  were  not  to  see  for  some  time  the  friend 
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for  wlioiu  I  know  you  entertained  a  real  regard.  When, 
however,  my  oAvn  emotion  awoke  yours,  —  when  your  chan- 
ging color,  your  silence,  your  whole  demeanor,  so  diiFerent 
during  those  two  days  to  what  it  had  ever  been  before, 
showed  me  what  I  might  have  won,  what  I  had  lost, — 
no  words  can  paint  my  feelings. 

"  But  I  was  resolved  to  carry  out  the  sacrifice,  not  by 
a  fresh  indulgence  of  my  emotion  to  excite  yours,  and  I 
left  you  without  a  word  of  what  -was  passing  in  my  heart. 

"  From  here  I  proceeded  at  once  to  Tours.  In  a  fort- 
night the  bridal  day  was  to  arrive.  Eugenie,  to  whom  I 
had  not  announced  my  intended  ^dsit,  received  me  with  a 
degree  of  embarrassment,  and  even  alarm,  which  surprised 
much  more  than  it  afflicted  me. 

" '  Did  you  not  receive  my  letter  1 '  she  inquired.  I 
had  had  no  letter  from  her  for  some  time. 

"  '  I  wrote  to  you  nearly  a  week  ago,'  she  said.  It  was 
evident  the  epistle  had  arrived  in  Paris  after  I  had  quit- 
ted it  for  Roubillac.  My  visit  was  so  obviously  unwel- 
come, that  I  abridged  it  as  much  as  possible,  and  returned 
to  the  hotel  where  I  had  engaged  rooms,  my  views  very 
materially  altered  by  what  I  had  seen,  and  resolved  to 
proceed  with  great  caution  before  I  completed  a  union 
which  I  began  to  perceive  might  not  be  any  more  in 
accordance  with  Eugenie's  feelings  than  with  my  own. 
The  next  day,  determined  to  come  to  an  explanation,  I 
was  proceeding  to  her  aunt's  house,  when  I  met,  coming 
out  of  it,  a  man  whom  I  had  frequently  seen  in  society 
in  Paris,  the  Comte  de  Tournon,  who  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion  of  having  one  of   the  largest    fortunes,  tlie  emptiest 
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head,  and  the  most  extensive  stock  of  vanity,  of  any  man 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  That  such  an  individual 
should  be  on  -visiting  terms  with  Madame  de  Villette, 
Eugenie's  aunt,  who,  though  perfectly  respectable,  was  not 
in  a  position  to  render  it  likely  her  society  should  have 
much  attraction  for  the  Comte  de  Tournon,  struck  me  as 
strange.  As  I  advanced,  I  looked  up  at  the  window,  and 
saw  Eugenie  standing  there,  evidently  following  his  figure 
with  her  eyes,  and  wholly  unconscious  of  the  vicinity  of 
mine ;  he  turned  and  looked  up  too  —  saw  her  gazing  — 
took  off  his  hat  —  and  with  a  smile  of  gratified  vanity, 
pursued  his  way. 

"In  a  few  moments  more,  I  was  at  the  door,  and  was 
told  —  the  ladies  were  not  at  home!  I  had  nothing  for 
it  but  to  retrace  my  steps  ;  and  on  arriving  at  the  inn, 
I  found  a  letter  from  Eugenie,  which  had  been  left  while 
I  was  out  —  the  same  in  substance  as  the  one  she  had 
written  to  Paris,  and  which,  on  my  return  there,  I  found. 
This  epistle,  as  a  masterpiece  of  dissimulation,  was  really 
worthy  of  preservation.  She  told  me,  when  she  had  so 
unguardedly  Ijetrayed  the  secret  of  her  heart,  she  had 
guessed  not  the  feelings  of  mine ;  that  she  was  so  over- 
powered with  happiness  at  my  declaration  of  affection, 
that  she  had,  too  credulously,  too  fondly,  accepted  as  a 
real  attachment  a  sentiment  which  she  now  believed  was 
only  drawn  forth  by  an  impulse  of  generosity  and  pity  ; 
that  my  changed  manner  had  revealed  to  her  that  the 
union  she  once  believed  I  desired  as  much  as  herself 
was  not  one  to  secure  my  happiness  ;  and  that  therefore 
•iih.e  released  mc  from   an  enGraojement  she  now  knew  was 
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a  chain  that  galled  mc,  entreated  me  to  sec  her  no  more, 
and  bade  me  an  eternal  adieu.  Enchanted  as  I  was  to 
be  free,  I  would  not  accept  my  liberty  on  such  terms ;  I 
proceeded  at  once  to  Madame  de  Villette's  house,  and, 
unannounced,  entered  the  salon :  there  I  beheld  a  party 
assembled  —  a  notaire  was  reading  the  contrat  de  mariar/e 
of  M.  le  Comte  de  Tournon  and  Mademoiselle  Eucrenic 
Latour.  I  apologized  for  my  abrupt  entry,  retreated,  et 
me  voila,  chere  et  honne  Hortense,  come  to  entreat  that 
you  will  take  pity  on  the  paiivre  delaissi ! " 
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HIGH,    OR   L0¥? 

BY   JOHN    MANNERS,   M.  P. 
"Another  great  question  debated." — Vide  Swift's  Hamilton's  Baum, 

Young  Love,  as  poets  sing,  may  dwell 

In  valleys  soft  and  sweet, 
'Mid  roseate  bowers,  where  gently  well 

Springs  at  his  wanton  feet. 

And  comfort,  too,  which  Englishmen 

Above  all  else  affect. 
May  lurk  in  lowland  lawn,  or  glen, 

Which  ancient  woods  protect. 

The  garden's  trim  and  glowing  space, 

Or  park's  enamelled  green. 
May  boast  of  every  cultured  grace, 

And  charm  the  gazer's  een. 

But  on  the  mountain's  purple  crest, 

Which  soars  all  things  above. 
Save  the  wide  heaven's  all-glorious  breast, 

Boundless  as  heavenly  love, — 
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Methinks  one's  spirit  owns  the  spell 

Which  taught  our  pagan  sires 
That  gods  on  mountains  loved  to  dwell, 

And  lit  on  them  their  fires. 

One  glance  below  on  the  twinkling  burn, 

And  the  harvest's  yellow  grain ; 
On  the  solemn  orbs,  and  the  bright  green  fern, 

And  the  half-seen,  half-hid  lane ;  — 

On  the  pale  blue  smoke,  that  upward  curls 

From  the  nestling  hamlet's  nook ; 
On  the  ancient  mill,  that  noisily  whirls 

The  water  in  Harden  brook. 

And  then  the  Zephyr's  dancing  wing 

Carries  the  upturned  eye 
Beyond  where  larks  career  and  sing, 

Into  the  azure  sky, — 

The  throne  of  that  Omnipotence 

Whose  gracious  pleasure  made 
Those  objects,  charming  mortal  sense. 

The  eye  had  just  surveyed. 

Thus,  when  the  soul  aspires  to  rise 

Above  the  things  of  earth. 
And  leave  tlie  ba^vblcs  worldlings  prize 

For  gems  of  priceless  worth,  — 
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Go,  seek  the  everlasting  hills 

On  which  first  fall  the  dews, 
And  the  breeze  that  plays  on  the  leaping  rills 

Shall  heavenly  thoughts  infuse. 

Then  quit  not  Harden' s  upland  grange, 

Most  winsome  of  young  wives, 
Nor  let  a  random  fancy  range 

To  the  valley  of  St.  Ives  I 


PAULA. 


BY  HENRY  STEBBING,  D.  D. 


Thou  art,  fair  Paula,  on  a  troubled  sea. 

But  not  so  perilous  as  that  whereon 
Thou  hast  so  lately  voyaged.     Here  the  free 

And  boisterous  winds  —  the  waves  which  with  their  long 
And  melancholy  murmurs  beat  the  shore  — 

Speak  freely  to  the  heart;  and  thou  to  them 
Canst  listen  with  delight;  for  they  adore 

One  God,  the  same  as  thou :  nor  woidd  they  whelm 
Thy  bark,  though  light  as  gossamer,  at  the  will 

Of  the  most  furious  tempest  that  e'er  wrought. 
They  are  his  ministers,  and  serve  him  still, 

As  at  the  first  by  his  great  mandate  taught. 

Fear  not,  then,  maiden!    trust  thy  bark  where'ci 

Nature  obeys  her  God ;   but  do  not  dwell, 
If  flight  can  save  thee,  where  dark  passions  rear 

Their  hideous  forms,  and  'gainst  his  rule  rebel. 
Soon  on  thy  solitary  track  shall  rise 

That  star  which  brings  to  faithful  souls  like  thine 
Hopes  of  unspeakable  glory ;  and  the  skies. 

Consenting  with  the  loving  waves,  shall  shine 
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Around  thee,  as  tlie  visible  element 

Of  nature's  life.     Nor  doubt  but  that  the  hope 
Which  stirs  thy  soul  is  as  some  angel  sent 

To  tell  thee  how  thou  mayst  with  sorrow  cope ; 
And,  thinking  of  that  anchor  cast  within 

The  sacred  veil,  mayst  boldly  view  the  main ; 
Sure  that  thy  bark,  even  as  thy  soul,  shall  win 

Its  rightful  course,  and  destined  haven  gain. 


HARTSORE    HALL. 


BY  N.  CROSLAND. 


"For  though  my  nature  rarely  yields 
To  that  vague  fear  implied  in  death, 
Nor  shudders  at  the  gulfs  beneath, 
The  howlings  from  forgotten  fields, — 

"  Yet  oft,  when  sundown  skirts  the  moor, 
An  inner  trouble  I  behold  — 
A  spectral  doubt  which  makes  me  cold. 


"  Come,  then,  pure  hands,  and  bear  the  head 
That  sleeps,  or  wears  the  mask  of  sleep ; 
And  come,  whatever  loves  to  weep. 
And  hear  the  ritual  of  the  dead ! " 

Jn  Memoriam. 

My  name  is  Martin  Brown.  I  am  now  an  old  man, 
but  age  has  not  dimmed  my  recognition  of  modern  prog- 
ress, or  clouded  my  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature.  I 
do  not  look  back  with  regrets  to  the  past,  or  forward 
with  forebodings  to  the  future,  but  encourage  a  high  and 
holy  faith  that  the  world  is  busy  in  working  out  a  great 
and  an  immortal  destiny,  and  that  every  year  added  to 
our  existence  ought  also  to  add  to  our  rehsh  and  appre- 
ciation of  what  human  genius  is  creating.  I  am  even 
content,  sometimes,  to   learn   humbly  from  my  grandchil- 
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dren,  and  very  often  to  think  tliat  tliey  are  in  the  right 
whenever  their  sentiments  and  feelings  come  into  collision 
with  my  own.  My  young  folks  mamtain  that  modern 
poetry  and  modern  wit  immeasurably  transcend  what  de- 
lighted our  ancestors ;  and  though  we  may  have  lost  the 
secrets  of  some  curious  arts,  we  of  the  present  day  are 
unapproachable  in  the  power  of  exhibiting  and  fixing  the 
prismatic  hues  of  thought  and  life.  It  may  be  so ;  for  I 
find  myself  looking  with  a  very  indulgent  eye  upon  the 
world,  and  thinking  it  "  a  very  good  sort  of  world,  after 
all."  The  nearer  I  approach  that  future  home  to  which 
we  are  all  travelling,  the  more  does  its  beneficent  light 
hallow  my  perceptions,  cheer  my  path,  and  brighten  my 
passage  to  the  tomb.  This  state  of  belief  and  content 
is,  however,  quite  the  product  of  recent  times.  In  my 
youth  I  harbored  a  morose  and  gloomy  creed,  which 
allowed  me  no  rest  and  no  hope;  I  spent  my  days  in 
sadness  and  my  nights  in  trembling ;  I  quailed  before 
my  own  fancies  and  visions ;  I  prognosticated  the  speedy 
destruction  of  this  beautiful  world,  "  and  all  that  it  in- 
habit ; "  I  considered  merriment  as  profanity,  and  a  jest 
as  an  insult  to  human  reason.  My  purpose  in  living 
appeared  to  be  to  cover  the  earth  with  a  pall,  and  to 
marshal  my  thoughts  as  its  funeral  procession.  Never- 
theless, I  did  not  sit  down  in  apathy  and  despair ;  I  was 
full  of  enthusiasm,  and  I  determined  to  act  in  the  dark 
and  moody  cause  which  clung  to  my  heart  and  brain.  I 
took  the  holy  book  whose  meaning  I  had  thus  perverted, 
and  went  forth  to  propound  my  sad  interpretation  of  its 
revealings. 
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One  day,  I  rang  the  bell  of  my  study :  my  man  attend- 
ed to  the  summons. 

"Blake,"  said  I,  —  and  I  did  not  look  him  in  the  face 
as  I  spoke,  —  "I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  wander  from 
home  for  a  week.  Saddle  my  favorite  black  mare,  and  do 
not  let  my  friends  be  impertinently  curious  about  my 
destination ;  and,  Blake,  do  not  forget  to  give  the  marc  a 
good  feed,  poor  thing  !  " 

"Will  you  take  any  thing  yourself,  sirl" 

"  No." 

Thus  earnest,  confident,  and  unprepared,  I  betook  my 
self  zealously  to  my  new  and  self-imposed  calling.  Nature 
was  just  beginning  to  draw  her  nocturnal  curtains,  and 
to  send  round  her  celestial  lamplighter,  when  I  rode  forth 
on  my  moody  and  quixotic  errand.  My  horse,  as  she 
clattered  out  of  the  court  yard,  seemed  to  exhibit  an 
unusual  reluctance  to  proceed  on  the  journey,  as  if  she 
felt  that  my  mission  was  something  too  strange  and  dubi- 
ous to  deserve  her  assistance ;  and  the  gate,  which  swung 
after  me  as  I  made  my  exit,  was  some  time  in  making 
up  its  mind  to  close  against  my  return :  it  clicked  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  its  latch,  as  though  it  were 
appealing  to  me  to  "Come  back  —  come  back!"  But  I 
shut  my  heart  to  the  influence  of  its  metallic  entreaties, 
and  went  on  my  way. 

Two  hours'  smart  riding  brought  me  into  a  dilemma. 
In  the  first  place,  I  had  lost  my  way;  and  in  the  next, 
the  weather  had  become  very  stormy.  Dark  clouds  had 
been  some  time  mustering  their  threatening  ranks,  and 
preparing  to  do  battle  with  the  earth.  These  dangerous 
11 
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warriors  had  already  formed  themselves  into  light  skir- 
mishing parties,  and  were  fast  bringing  up  their  whole 
force,  when  I  anxiously  looked  about  for  shelter,  but  none 
was  to  be  found:  only  scattered  hedge  rows  and  stunted 
trees  were  to  be  seen,  and  these  tended  rather  to  make 
the  prospect  more  spectral  and  forbidding.  At  last,  at  a 
turning  of  the  road,  I  came  upon  a  little,  low  cottage,  in 
which  there  appeared  to  be  a  timid  light  burning.  I 
knocked  at  the  window  with  the  handle  of  my  Avhip,  and 
after  a  smothered  scuffle  inside  the  house,  a  man  in  his 
night  dress  opened  the  lattice,  and  indignantly  began  to 
exclaim,  — 

"  In  the  name  of " 

"  Pray,  my  good  friend,"  said  I,  in  a  bland  tone,  "  can 
you  tell  me  the  way  to  Graysboro' '? " 

"  Graysboro' !  Lor'  bless  ye,  sir !  you  be  going  directly 
from  it." 

This  information  was  any  thing  but  comforting;  and 
I  then  asked  if  he  knew  where  I  could  obtain  shelter  for 
myself  and  my  horse. 

"  Why,  sir,"  he  good  naturedly  replied,  "  if  you  like  to 
step  in,  you  shall  be  welcome  to  my  arm  chair  to  rest 
in ;  but  I  am  sorry  I  can't  offer  your  horse  a  seat.  You 
had  better  tie  him  to  the  gate." 

"  Thank  you,  my  kind  friend,  but  I  cannot  accept  your 
hospitality  on  these  terms :  I  must  see  my  faithful  animal 
safely  housed  before  I  can  make  myself  comfortable.  Is 
there  no  inn  any  where  near  1 " 

"  There's  not  a  house  within  three  miles  of  us,  and  the 
nearest   is    a   dreadful   kind   of   place,   although    there  is 
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always  a  spare  bed  there  for  a  wayfarer.  Peoi)le  say  the 
house  is  haunted;  and,  after  all,  I'm  afraid  you'll  never 
find  it,  for  I  never  A\-ent  to  it  by  the  road  myself  I  can 
tell  you  the  way  across  the  fields  ;  but  you  must  leap  a 
stile  or  two,  or  scramble  through  the  hedge,  to  get 
there." 

"Can  you  tell  me   the  name  of  this  very  unpromising 
abode,  and  give  me  any  idea  of  the  route  to  if?" 

"Well,  it  is  called  '  Hartsore  Hall.'  You  must  go  to 
the  end  of  the  lane  on  the  right,  and  then  turn  to  the 
left  across  a  wheat  field,  until  you  come  to  a  barley  field, 
when  you  must  take  the  second  wide  path  on  the  right, 
and  then  the  second  narrow  one  on  the  left,  and  go  on 
until  you  see  a  beech  tree  —  I  mean  the  flu'thest  one,  for 
you  will  see  several  beech  trees  —  and  bear  off  towards 
the  sycamores,  and  then  up  by  the  gravel  pits ;  and  then 
make  for  the  copse,  until  you  come  to  where  six  paths 
meet;  take  the  one  facing  you,  towards  the  south  —  not 
the  one  in  a  straight  line,  but  a  little  curved,  and  mind 
you  don't  take  the  path  that's  very  crooked,  but  moderately 
bent — and  then  you'll  see  a  heap  of  stones  —  if  they're 
not  removed  —  and  then  another  very  crooked  path,  which 
leads  to  a  plank  over  a  stream  ;  go  straight  along,  but 
lean  first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left ;  take  the  first 
turning  on  the  left,  and  the  second  on  the  right,  and  the 
third  on  the  left  again,  and  then  you'll  come  out  directly 
opposite  the  lodge  gates  of  Hartsore  Hall." 

For  a  moment  I  was  dumbfoundered  with  astonishment 
and  perplexity.  I  had  frequently  been  sorely  puzzled  by 
mathematical  questions   at  college;  but  tlie  problem    now 
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before  me  was  a  specimen  of  rustic  trigonometry  to  whicli, 
with  my  limited  memory  and  deficient  organ  of  locality, 
I  could  not  see  even  the  shadow  of  a  solution.  Nothing 
but  a  very  careful  survey  of  the  ground,  some  years  after 
this  adventure,  has  enabled  me  to  give  this  report  of  the 
directions  I  received. 

My  silence  seemed  to  satisfy  my  informant  that  he  had 
done  his  duty,  and  achieved  a  masterpiece  of  lucidity,  for 
in  another  moment  he  had  wished  me  "  Good  night ! " 
closed  his  window,  and  left  me  to  pursue  my  journey. 

"  Go  to  the  end  of  the  lane  on  the  right ! "  thought  I 
to  myself  "  There  can  be  no  harm  in  making  an  at- 
tempt thus  far."  " 

I  had  scarcely  trotted  more  than  three  hundred  yards, 
when  my  horse  shied,  trembled,  and  almost  threw  me 
from  my  seat.  I  very  soon  ascertained  the  cause  of  this 
fright :  near  the  hedge  was  a  gypsy's  tent,  out  of  which 
was  crawling  its  black,  shaggy,  forbidding  owner.  The 
idea  immediately  struck  me  that  I  would  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  this  suspicious-looking  nomad,  and  make  him 
my  guide  to  Hartsore  Hall.  So  I  accordingly  opened 
the  negotiation  with  a  remark  respecting  "  the  dreadful 
state  of  the  weather,"  which  the  gypsy  did  not  seem  dis- 
posed to  dispute,  and  it  was  certainly  not  a  subject  which 
admitted  of  any  controversy.  After  some  debate  about 
terms,  it  was  agreed  that  he  would,  for  a  crown  piece, 
consent  to  conduct  me  to  my  destination. 

Two  tall,  decayed  stone  pillars,  surmounted  with  wrin- 
kled and  moss-covered  urns,  gravely  towering  above  a 
rusty  iron  gate,  formed  the  entrance  to  the  grounds  of 
Hartsore  Hall. 
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As  I  took  leave  of  my  guide,  the  clouds  gathered  them- 
selves together  as  if  to  prepare  for  an  orderly  retreat ; 
and  the  moon,  in  her  silver  chariot,  came  out  to  chase 
these  dark  battalions  from  the  sky. 

I  lifted  the  latch,  and  entered  the  winding  avenue  lead- 
ing to  the  Hall,  where  a  picture  of  the  saddest  desolation 
presented  itself  No  sound  was  to  be  heard  but  that  of 
my  horse's  hoofs,  and  the  melancholy  sighing  of  the  wind 
among  the  branches  ;  the  trees,  like  animate  things, 
seemed  to  have  grown  into  shapes  and  attitudes  of  sad- 
ness and  neglect,  and  to  be  incapable  of  uttering  any 
tones  but  those  of  bereavement  and  despair.  The  road 
way  was  in  ruts,  the  paths  were  overgrown  with  rank 
vegetation,  and  every  feature  of  the  scene  indicated  Nature 
collapsing  into  her  original  state  of  dreariness,  decay,  and 
death.  No  distant  crow  of  a  cock,  no  baying  of  a  dog, 
gave  a  hint  of  social  life,  or  indicated  the  presence  of 
humanity. 

At  length,  I  stood  at  the  door  of  Hartsore  Hall.  It 
was  a  terminus  congenial  to  the  character  of  my  journey, 
and  a  perfect  instonemcnt  of  architectural  insanity.  It 
was  a  chaos  of  windows  and  gables,  every  one  of  which 
appeared  like  a  rigid  frown  or  a  hideous  leer  petrified 
by  the  enchantments  of  some  Titan  wizard,  who  liad  thus 
determined  to  show  his  demoniac  power  over  a  human 
habitation.  I  knocked  loudly  at  the  door,  and  the  echo 
died  away  in  a  thousand  spectral  responses.  Presently  a 
faint  glimmer  appeared  through  the  fan  liglit,  and  very 
gradually  increased  in  intensity,  as  though  the  passage 
were    a    long    one,    and    tlic    bearer    of   the    illumination 
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taking  her  time  in  approaching.  I  heard  a  number  of 
bolts  withdrawn,  the  door  was  opened,  and  I  stood  in  the 
presence  of  a  tall,  grave  woman,  dressed  entirely  in  white. 
She  spoke  in  a  solemn,  monosyllabic  manner :  — 

"  Have  you  lost  your  way,  and  do  you  want  to  sleep 
herer' 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  she  then  summoned  a 
grotesque-looking  urchin  to  take  charge  of  my  horse, 
while  she  conducted  me  into  a  large  room,  the  extensive 
dimensions  of  which  could  not  be  clearly  defined  by  the 
imperfect  light  she  carried. 

I  declined  having  any  thing  to  eat ;  and  as  she  placed 
the  lamp  on  the  table,  I  asked  her  if  she  did  not  find 
her  mode  of  life  very  lonely  and  miserable. 

"  Rather  ;  but  I  have  lived  here  since  I  was  a  child, 
and  I  intend  to  die  here." 

"  Pray,  may  I  ask  whether  the  mansion  and  its  grounds 
have  been  always  in  this  sad  and  ruinous  state  1 " 

"  Not  always :  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  a  pleasant  place, 
and  noted  for  its  hospitality.  Every  night  a  bed  was 
prepared  for  any  chance  visitor  or  benighted  traveller  — 
stranger  or  friend  —  a  custom  which  I  am  paid  for  keep- 
ing up  to  this  day.  When  I  first  knew  the  Flemyngs, 
better  people  could  not  exist ;  but  a  dreadful  event  de- 
stroyed their  happiness,  and   dispersed   the    family.     Yes, 

sir,  it  was  in   this  very  room "     And   as   she    spoke, 

my  informant   cast   an   anxious   and   startled   look  round 
the  apartment. 

"  A  dreadful  event !  My  good  woman,  you  have  greatly 
excited  my  curiosity.     I  hope  you  will  put  a  stop  to  my 
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mquiries  when  you  think  them  impertinent ;  but  have 
you  any  objection  to  tell  me  the  story,  which  apj)ears  to 
have  been  so  connected  with  your  destiny  ] " 

"  None  whatever ;  but  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  it  a 
bad  preparation  for  a  night's  rest.  You  see,  sir,  old  Mr. 
Flera)-ng  was  a  model  of  a  good  gentleman ;  but,  unhap- 
pily, his  only  son,  Henry,  became  dissipated,  and  was 
always  filling  the  house  with  his  riffraff  companions,  and 
leadinc:  a  reckless  life.  The  conduct  of  the  son  filled 
with  grief  the  heart  of  the  father :  he  sorrowed  and  sick- 
ened, and  was  at  last  confined  to  his  room  with  wounded 
spirits  and  failing  health.  One  night.  Master  Harry,  as 
we  called  him,  gave  a  grand  supper  to  all  his  reprobate 
friends  ;  and  when  the  orgies  were  at  their  height,  it  was 
noticed  that  there  was  one  place  at  the  table  vacant. 

"  '  I  say,'  roared  one  of  the  friends,  '  shall  we  go  up 
stairs,  and  pull  down  the  old  man  to  give  us  a  lecture 
on  moral  propriety "?     What  say  you,  Harry,  my  boy  1 ' 

" '  With  all  my  heart,'  was  the  callous  reply ;   and  im- 
mediately a  detachment  of  these  ruffians  rushed  up  to  the 
sick   man,  dragged   him   do\^Ti   stairs,  seated   him   at   the 
head  of  the  table,  and   then   cried  out,  '  Now,  old  fellow 
give  us  a  toast  and  a  speech  ! ' 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  agonized  look  of  my  old  mas- 
ter, as  he  turned  his  countenance  upon  the  gang  that 
surrounded  him :  his  eye  became  glassy,  his  lips  quivered, 
and  in  the  dim  light  his  thin  gray  hair  appeared  like  a 
halo  round  his  brow ;  he  attempted  to  stand  —  he  at- 
tempted to  speak  ;  but  his  limbs  and  his  speech  refused 
their  office,  and  lie  fell  hack  in  his  seat  —  dead  ! 
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"  At  the  same  moment,  some  one  put  out  the  lights, 
and  then  followed  a  horrible  uproar.  That  night  my 
mistress's  hair  turned  as  white  as  snow,  and  Master  Harry 
Avas  found  in  the  garden  —  a  gibbering  idiot ! " 

"  Mercy  on  us ! "  I  exclaimed ;  "  what  did  you  do 
then  1 " 

"  Do !  Why,  after  the  funeral,  nearly  every  thing  was 
sold  off,  and  the  family  removed  to  the  continent,  whence 
they  have  never  returned." 

This  story  was  certainly  not  a  good  preparation  for 
repose.  As  I  walked  through  the  long  corridors  to  the 
chamber  appointed  for  me,  I  felt  as  if  I  was  surrounded 
with  phantoms  from  another  world.  My  shadow  startled 
me ;  and  as  the  light  struggled  through  the  mildewed 
atmosphere  of  the  mansion,  it  seemed  to  shape  out  the 
forms  and  features  of  the  revellers,  whose  deeds  had  taken 
such  possession  of  my  mind. 

The  bed  room  into  which  I  now  entered  was  old  fash- 
ioned and  dreadfully  still.  I  would  have  given  a  fortune 
for  a  good  rousing  familiar  noise.  A  fire  was  burning  in 
the  grate,  and  tapestry  lined  the  walls.  The  beams  of 
the  moon  struggled  in  through  the  lattice  windows,  ap- 
[)arently  with  the  pleasant  purpose  of  being  my  compan- 
ions, and  I  felt  soothed  by  the  heavens  thus  seeking 
communion  with  a  troubled  soul. 

I  had  not,  in  all  probability,  been  asleep  long,  when  I 
was  awakened  by  the  noise  of  carriage  wheels  coming  up 
the  avenue.  At  last  I  could  distinctly  hear  the  champing 
of  the  horses,  the  challenge  of  the  grooms,  the  drawing 
rip  of  the  vehicle,  the  lowering  of  the  steps,  the  thundering 
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rap  at  the  door,  the  descent  of  a  visitor,  and  his  entrance 
into  the  hall ;  the  steps  were  then  thrown  up,  the  carriage 
wheeled  round,  and  rapidly  retreated  down  the  avenue. 
I  had  scarcely  done  wondering  at  this  arrival,  when  there 
came,  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  a  second  carriage,  and 
a  third,  and  a  fourth,  and  then  more,  until  I  counted 
thirteen. 

"  Good  Heaven ! "  I  exclaimed ;  "  what  can  be  going 
forward  in  the  house?  Have  the  self-banished  family 
returned  unexpectedly,  or  is  that  old  hag  entertaining  an 
assembly  of  guests'?  There  is  something  very  strange 
occurring." 

I  then  listened  attentively,  and  I  heard  a  human  foot- 
step approach  my  chamber,  and  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door. 
"AVho  is  there  1"  I  asked  in  a  faint  tone. 
"My  master  has  returned,  and  requests   the   honor   of 
your  company  to  supper,"  was  the  sepulchral  reply. 

"Give  my  compliments  to  your  master,  and  tell  him 
that  I  have  been  in  bed  some  time,  and  I  beg  him  to 
excuse  me  to-night." 

The  messenger   retired;    but   in   a  few  minutes   he   re- 
turned, with  a  heavier  tread  and  a  more  detormined  rap. 
"My  master  desires  me  to  say  that  he  cannot   possibly 
accept  any  excuses  for  your  absence  from  his  table." 

I  began  to  tremble  violently,  and  to  utter  a  variety  of 
disconnected  apologies.  I  begged  the  messenger  to  say  I 
was  ill,  and  I  could  not  therefore  pay  proper  respect  to 
the  "  gratifying  invitation." 

Again  all  was  silent  for  a  minute,  and  I  began  to 
chuckle    over    my    security,    when    feet    shod    with    iron 
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thundered  along  the  corridor,  and  the  next  moment  my 
door  was  ahnost  burst  from  its  hinges  by  an  apjjalling 
blow.  The  messenger  rather  howled  than  spoke  this 
summons :  — 

"  My  master  is  enraged  at  your  refusal ;  and  if  you  do 
not  follow  me  immediately  down  stairs,  you  shall  be 
dragged  b}  force." 

I  now  knew  that  it  was  useless  to  trifle  any  longer 
with  such  a  determined  and  horrible  invitation ;  so  I 
slunk  out  of  bed,  put  on  my  clothes,  opened  my  door, 
and  followed  my  mysterious  guide  through  the  dark  pas- 
sages, led  by  the  heavy  sound  of  his  iron  heel  and  the 
occasional  flash  of  his  armor.  I  advanced  into  the  hall 
in  which  I  had  sat  and  conversed  that  evening ;  but  how 
difierent  was  its  appearance!  It  was  brilliantly  illumi« 
nated  and  superbly  furnished.  A  long  table  was  covered 
with  numerous  delicacies,  and  down  each  side  sat  a  splen- 
did array  of  guests,  clothed  in  the  richest  attire,  and 
bearing  flashing  coronets  of  gold  on  their  heads.  There 
was  one  seat  vacant,  behind  which  a  man  in  armor,  with 
a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  appeared  to  be  attentively 
watching  the  lord  of  the  banquet.  I  stood  in  mute  as- 
tonishment, while  a  majestic  individual  rose,  pointed  to 
the  unoccupied  chair,  and  with  a  frown  of  fearful  import, 
exclaimed,  "You  have  kept  us  waiting  too  long.  Guard, 
take  ■  care  that  your  prisoner  does  not  leave  us  ;  mean- 
while, let  him  join  in  the  feast  until " 

I  felt  that  a  demoniac  spell  was  fast  closing  over  my 
spirit,  and  that  my  destruction  was  contemplated.  At  that 
moment,  a  spark  of  courage  flashed  into  my  heart,  and  I 
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said,  "With  all  deference  to  this  august  company,  I  can- 
not sit  down  to  any  entertainment  without  first  saying 
grace  ;  you  must  therefore  permit  me  to  ask  a  blessing.'' 
As  I  spoke,  a  kind  of  shuddering  silence  fell  upon  the 
assembly ;  the  lights  became  paler,  and  each  guest  seemed 
to    quiver    with    an    evanescent    transparency.      I    began, 

"  AVe  beseech  thee,  O  God  ! "     But  before  I  could 

finish  the  sentence,  the  scene  vanished. 

"  Here  have  I  been  rapping   at  your  door  for  the   last 
ten  minutes ;   it  is  quite  time  to  get  up." 

This  expostulation  proceeded  from  the  hostess  of  Hart- 
sore  Hall,  and  effectually  awakened  me.  I  rubbed  my 
eyes,  and  very  soon  satisfied  myself  that  a  frightful  dream 
had  been  playing  its  tricks  in  my  brain.  Ill  and  out  of 
spirits,  I  returned  home  immediately,  and  I  have  never 
since  ventured  on  any  quixotic  expeditions.  "  My  minis- 
try of  horrors"  was  effectually  arrested  by  an  incident  in 
itself  a  horror.  This  adventure  was  thus  not  without  its 
influence  on  my  future  life ;  for  while  it  fortified  my  dis- 
position to  look  to  Heaven  for  aid  against  all  perils,  it 
has  taught  me  to  be  contented  with  the  quiet  practice 
of  mv  social  duties ;  and  I  now  steadfastly  believe  that 
home  's  the  chief  sphere  for  the  inculcation  of  our  true 
precepts  and  the  evidence  of  our  good  example.  Virtue 
is  better  promoted  by  a  simple  and  earnest  demeanor 
than  by  thundering  forth  threatening  theories  and  oracu 
lar  vengeance. 


VERSES    TO    COLOGNE. 


BY  HENRY  ELLIS. 


Cologne,  not  all  the  treasures  of  thy  shrine, 

Rich  relics  of  the  legendary  kings, 

Nor  e'en  thy  dome,  to  whose  sublime  design 

The  awe-struck  German  still  no  finish  brings ; 

All  these  move  not  to  retrospective  thought, 

Like  one  low  house,  to  curious  travellers  known ; 

For  there  was  Rubens  born,  whose  genius  wrought 

Such  wonders  in  his  art,  that  he  alone 

Wins  the  best  claim  to  pilgrimage  for  thee,  Cologne. 

But  these  low  walls  another  record  bear: 

There  died  the  daughter  of  the  Medici ! 

Proud,  fallen  queen,  without  a  friend  to  share 

Or  soothe  her  exile  and  her  misery. 

The  painter's  glorious  works  his  name  recall. 

And  kindred  genius  guards  his  well-earn'd  fame. 

Not  so  self-loving  kings :   their  rise  or  fall 

Can  scarce  a  thought  from  after  ages  claim. 

Unless,  like  Marie  here,  reverses  chronicle  the  name 
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BY  MRS.  WHALLEY. 

Though  not  about  to  put  lance  in  rest,  and  join  the 
combat  a  Voutrance  of  woman  against  her  master,  still 
there  is  one  point  on  which  we  would  claim  the  sex's 
superiority.  It  is  this :  that  women  succeed  better  than 
men  in  portraying  the  female  character  in  novels  and 
romances.  In  abler  hands  than  ours,  the  point  for  whicli 
we  would  contend  might  doubtless  give  rise  to  much 
philosophic  discussion  ;  but  at  present  we  will  but  string 
together  a  few  thoughts  wliich  have  suggested  them- 
selves after  the  perusal  of  most  of  the  popular  fictions 
of  the  day. 

Education  in  the  first  place,  and  action  afterwards, 
indubitably  give  men  greater  scope  for  the  development, 
and  greater  opportunity  for  the  display,  of  mental  power. 
Classical  descriptions  and  allusions,  the  struggles  and  tlio 
turbulence  of  life,  —  in  sliort,  the  world  and  its  actors, — 
appear  in  bolder  outlines  and  more  truthful  coloring 
when  sketched  by  a  master's  hand  ;  but  since  novels  treat 
more  of  the  world  within  than  of  that  without,  —  above 
all,  of  that  world,  imaginary  or  otherwise,  "  created  and 
denizened  by  love,"  in  which  women  are  all-poMoiful  and 
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intiiitivelj^  all-wise,  —  it  is  here  that  we  venture  to  assert, 
and  shall  endeavor  to  prove,  the  superiority  of  author- 
esses over  their  male  competitors. 

Most  authors  fail  in  giving  a  consistent  description  of 
the  sentiments  and  actions  of  their  heroines  ;  they  either 
make  them  tragedy  queens,  or,  when  they  mean  to  depict 
"  plain  and  holy  innocence,"  produce  in  lieu  thereof  a 
being  compounded  of  ignorance  and  imbecility.  It  was 
reserved  for  Shakspeare  alone  to  make  his  good  women 
pass  unscathed  through  life,  shielded  by  purity  of  senti- 
ment and  of  principle  —  surely  a  more  ennobling  and 
effectual  safeguard  than  the  idiotic  vapidity  purposely 
bestowed  upon  the  Camillas,  the  Violas,  and  the  Fannys. 

Perhaps,  of  all  Bulwer  Lytton's  delineations  of  female 
character,  his  most  successful  has  been  Nina  in  "E,ienzi;" 
the  yearnings  of  her  lofty  mind  for  a  master  spirit  on 
which  to  repose,  and  the  respect  and  love,  nay,  almost 
worship,  which  she  lavishes  on  her  idol  when  discovered, 
are  most  true  to  nature ;  still  the  conception  is  fliulty. 
Nina  di  Raselli  should  not  have  indulged  in  frivolous 
discussions  about  her  rival's  dress  with  a  mere  waiting 
maid,  nor  exulted  so  pointedly  over  the  humiliation  of 
her  husband's  fallen  adversaries ;  the  very  excess  of  such 
a  woman's  pride  would  have  prevented  this  behavior. 

Dickens,  inimitable  as  he  is  in  most  things,  has  as  yet 
—  with  one  exception  —  totally  failed  in  the  description 
of  his  heroines,  despite  their  usual  concomitants  of  youth 
and  beauty.  The  Kate  Nicklebys  of  his  tales  excite  less 
interest  in  the  reader's  mind  than  many  of  his  subordi- 
nate  dramatis   personce,  grotesque   and  (save  where   there 
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is  a  touch  here  and  there  of  the  nohility  of  nature)  vul- 
gar as  they  seem.  But  Florence  Dombey  is  indeed  a 
signal  exception.  True  child,  and  true  woman,  that  most 
exquisite  creation  presents  throughout  her  history  a  con- 
sistent and  unexaggerated  amplification  of  the  touching 
sentiment  attributable  to  Elizabeth's  unfortunate  and  chiv- 
alrous favorite,  Essex,  "Not  for  myself  I  smart,  but  I 
wolde  I  had  in  my  hart  the  sorow  of  all  my  frends." 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  the  candor  of  a  great  mind, 
conscious  that  it  can  afford  to  be  humble,  acknowledjred 
his  failure,  and  the  difficulty  he  found  in  creating  "  a 
spirit,  yet  a  woman  too,"  — 

"A  creature  not  too  bright  and  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food  ; 
For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 
Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles." 

Most  readers  turn  with  indifference  from  Rose  Brad- 
wardine,  Julia  Manwaring,  and  a  dozen  others.  Diana 
Vernon  is  an  uncommon,  but  not  an  unnatural  character, 
acting  in  an  uncommon  situation.  Rebecca  is  exalted  by 
the  very  force  of  circumstances  into  a  heroine;  her  stage 
for  disi^lay  was  large,  her  audience  numerous,  her  admirers 
many;  there  was  a  kind  of  excitement  to  sustain  her 
through  her  trials  and  sorrows :  but  Jcanie  Deans  is  dt^ 
cidedly  the  female  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Scott.  What  but  the 
pen  of  genius  could  have  arrested  so  much  attention  for 
one  gifted  neither  with  beauty,  rank,  talent,  nor  youth? 
"  What  did  Jeanie  Deans  do  1 "  was  once  asked  of  us ; 
"  she  merely  walked  to  Eondon."  "  And  what  did  Colum- 
bus do?"  Avas  our  retort;  "he  merely  crossed  f^'p  Atlantic." 
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It  is  the  power  and  determination  derived  from  moral 
rectitude  that  Scott  has  in  this  instance  so  successfully 
portrayed. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  name  some  authoresses,  who, 
in  our  opinion,  as  far  at  least  as  their  female  characters 
are  concerned,  have  triumphed  over  their  male  competi- 
tors. And  this  success  has  been  achieved,  paradoxical  as 
it  may  appear,  through  the  very  inferiority  of  their  mental 
powders.  Women  are  weaker,  more  flexible,  and  can  more 
easily  throw  aside  their  own  nature,  and  be  for  the  time 
all  they  ^vould  describe.  They  have  more  fully  experi- 
enced, and  can  therefore  better  depict,  that  strength  in 
weakness,  that  virtue  in  wickedness,  in  the  description  of 
w^hich  men  so  constantly  fail ;  in  short,  from  the  silent 
but  deep  study  of  one  or  tAvo  hearts,  with  love,  and  grief, 
and  hope  for  her  preceptors,  a  woman  frequently  becomes 
more  competent  to  pronounce  on  character,  and  lay  bare 
the  secret  springs  of  action,  than  men  in  education  and 
experience  vastly  her  superiors. 

As  we  have  passed  over  Richardson  in  silence,  so  shall 
Miss  Burney  be  dismissed  unheard;  and  of  Miss  Austen 
it  shall  only  be  remarked,  that  the  clearness,  minuteness, 
and  sobriety  of  her  pen  and  ink  daguerreotypes  have 
been  hitherto  unrivalled.  We  will  at  once  select  two 
characters  from  Miss  Edgew^orth's  last  novel,  "  Helen,"  as 
A^ery  much  to  the  purpose  in  illustrating  the  strength 
in  weakness,  the  virtue  in  wickedness,  which  we  have 
before  mentioned  as  fonning  such  remarkable  features  in 
woman's  mind  —  Helen  Stanley  and  Lady  Cecilia  Claren- 
don arc  our  two  examples.     The  one,  well  educated,  well 
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principled,  and  endowed  with  a  full  share  of  that  sub- 
stantial common  sense  which  Miss  Edgeworth  is  so  fond 
of  bestowing  on  her  favorites,  is,  after  all,  any  thing  but 
"  a  faultless  monster,"  or  the  cold,  calculating,  experienced 
demoiselle  hien  dlevde,  into  which  such  a  conception  would 
have  been  worked  by  most  male  novelists.  We  perceive, 
despite  her  claims  to  our  respect,  the  weakness  of  an 
inferior  nature  peeping  out,  at  first  in  trifles,  and  subse- 
quently in  matters  of  a  graver  cast,  and  which  is  only 
overcome  eventually  by  sorrows  and  struggles.  She  in- 
dulged beyond  her  means  in  the  fripperies  of  dress ;  and 
the  resignation  of  her  trinkets  w^as  a  sacrifice,  the  men 
tion  of  -which  by  man,  according  to  his  ideal  of  woman, 
would  doubtless  have  been  either  exalted  into  a  deed  of 
heroism,  deserving  some  extravagant  encomium,  or  passed 
over  in  silence,  as  a  trifle  unworthy  of  attention ;  whereas 
our  authoress  contents  herself  with  a  concise  and  simple 
commendation.  Helen's  devotion  to  her  friend,  great  in 
the  deed,  was  unworthy  in  the  principle ;  she  confined 
lier  mind  in  a  prison  of  cobwebs,  from  which,  with  feeble 
effort,  it  might  have  escaped :  she  assisted  her  friend, 
albeit  unwillingly,  and  to  her  own  prejudice,  in  deception. 
Hers  was  the  weakness  in  strength. 

Turn  w^e  now  to  Lady  Cecilia.  "With  tlic  best  intentions 
in  the  w^orld,  she  committed  a  hundred  follies,  two  or  three 
serious  faults.  Every  thing  with  her  was  a  sentiment  — 
nothing  a  principle ;  with  discernment,  clearly  showing 
her  what  was  her  duty  —  wdth  good  feeling,  prompt- 
ing her  to  follow  it  —  she  yet  w^avered,  hesitated,  equiv- 
ocated, and   at  last  —  lied.     She  sacrificed  the  happiness, 
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almost  the  reputation,  of  an  innocent  person,  her  dearest 
friend,  abhorring  herself  all  the  time  for  her  selfish  cow 
aidice ;  and  yet  when  the  stings  of  conscience  forced  from 
her  the  confession  of  her  guilt,  it  was  given  with  such 
humility,  such  penitence,  and  such  candor,  as  invested  her 
almost  with  an  air  of  greatness. 

Many  other  examples  might  be  adduced,  from  the  pens 
of  Mrs.  Hall,  Mrs.  Norton,  and  Mrs.  Marsh.  The  "  Fe- 
male Domination"  of  Mrs.  Gore  is  admirably  adapted  to 
display  the  masculine  resolution  and  firmness  of  an  other- 
wise Aveak  and  frivolous  girl,  when  roused  and  sustained 
by  feelings  of  virtuous  love.  There  is  a  very  observable 
similarity  between  the  earlier  writings  of  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton  and  those  of  L.  E.  L.  ;  there  are  the  same 
brilliant  aphorisms,  the  same  vaguely-expressed  hints  at 
disappointment  and  misery,  the  same  flight  into  the  regions 
of  transcendentalism,  —  of  course,  shorter  and  more  feeble 
on  the  lady's  side,  —  but  in  which  both,  rashly  approach- 
insT  too  near  the  sun  of  truth,  are  blinded  and  scorched 
by  its  rays,  and  share  a  similar  fate  with  Icarus,  tumbling 
headlong  into  a  sea  of  difficulties.  We  will  institute  a 
comparison  between  Constance,  the  heroine  in  Bulwer' s 
"  Godolphin,"  and  Lady  Marchmont,  the  leading  character 
in  L.  E.  L.'s  "  Ethel  Churchill."  Both  these  heroines  are 
fearful  warnings  that 

"  Void  is  ambition,  cold  is  vanity, 
And  wealth  an  empty  glitter,  without  love " 

Both  endeavored  —  the  one  in  compliance  with  a  fathers 
dying  command,  the  other  with  an  uncle's  instructions  — 
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to  crush  the  natural  yearnings  after  affection  implanted 
in  the  female  bosom,  and  to  devote  themselves  as  willing 
victims  on  the  altar  of  ambition ;  both  were  beautiful 
and  intellectual,  and  both  married  for  rank  and  wealth, 
despising  their  husbands,  and  loving  other  men  at  the 
same  time. 

With  the  morality  of  this  we  will  not  inteifere,  but 
merely  follow  our  two  novelists  in  their  conceptions  of 
what  a  woman's  conduct  would  be  under  such  circum- 
stances. And,  first,  we  would  observe,  that  such  a  being 
as  Constance  in  real  life,  with  her  excessive  pride  and 
coldness,  —  the  latter  not  a  gift  of  nature,  but  the  result 
of  her  pride,  —  however  much  she  might  have  longed  to 
turn  the  condescension  of  the  great  into  homage,  would 
never  have  sought  to  retaliate  the  insults  which  she  fan- 
cied she  had  received.  This  is  a  mistake  similar  to  that 
we  have  already  observed  as  existing  in  the  conception 
of  Nina  di  Raselli.  The  remark  of  Bacon,  that  "  wisdom 
for  a  man's  self  is  in  many  branches  thereof  a  depraved 
thing,"  is  yet  truer  if  it  be  said  of  a  woman.  Constance, 
after  weeping,  and  doubting,  and  wondering,  during  Go- 
dolphin's  passionate  declaration,  nevertheless,  at  its  con- 
clusion, rejects  him.  Her  hesitation  in  his  flxvor  was  but 
for  a  moment ;  and  we  sorrow  that  her  firm  mind  refuses 
to  admit  the  sophistical  reasoning  that,  in  consenting  to 
be  his,  she  might  yet  comply  with  her  father's  adjuration 
of  humbling  the  aristocracy,  by  raising  him,  already  on 
its  threshold,  to  a  yet  liigher  grade,  herself  at  once  his 
inspiration  and  reward.  But  no  ;  she  destroys  the  ha[)- 
piness    of    both,    and    marries    the    Earl    of    Erpingham 
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This  done,  she  is  described  as  pursuing  the  even  tenol 
of  her  way,  calm  and  unmoved ;  plunging  into  state  in- 
trigues, she  devotes  herself  to  revenge  and  ambition,  and 
yet  she  is  all  the  while  represented  as  preserving  the 
memory  of  her  first  and  only  disinterested  attachment  to 
Godolphin. 

Such  a  woman  in  real  life  would  indeed  be  a  lusus 
natura.  Having  once  surmounted  her  love  for  Godolphin, 
she  would  not  have  preserved  even  its  remembrance  with 
interest ;  but  granting  her  capability  to  have  done  this, 
how  different  would  have  been  the  results  !  —  to  ascertain 
which  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  pages  of  L.  E.  L. 
That  writer  would  have  pictured  disappointment  in  the 
midst  of  completed  hopes ;  anxiety  and  fear  in  the  midst 
of  success  ;  sorrow  in  the  hours  o*f  joy  ;  and  a  frightful, 
exciting,  and  delusive  joy  even  in  moments  of  distress: 
there  would  have  been  a  broken  heart,  or  despair  and 
madness,  as  a  final  catastrophe.  The  intellectual  powers 
of  Constance  could  but  have  served  to  augment  the  mis- 
ery of  her  situation,  and  expose  the  hollowness  of  her 
motives.  Like  Lady  Marchmont,  she  was  irreligious ;  it 
was  excessive  pride,  and  not  principle,  that  preserved 
Constance  from  immorality,  in  that  only  sense  of  the 
word  in  which  the  world  condemns  a  woman  as  immoral; 
it  was  an  excess  of  disappointed  vanity,  and  not  love,  that 
caused  Lady  Marchmont  to  fall.  In  fine,  terrific  and 
revolting  as  is  the  catastrophe  in  the  case  of  Lady  March- 
mont, we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  more  true  to  nature 
than  any  of  the  latter  part  of  Lady  Erpingham's  career. 

Bulwer,  with  justice,  observes,  "What   luxury  so   dear 
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to  a  woman  as  the  sense  of  dependence  I "  But  to  Con- 
stance that  luxury  would  have  been  dearer  than  to 
Lucilla.  Look  around  society.  Is  it  not  the  weak,  or 
the  vain,  or  frivolous,  who  are  most  tyrannical  and  capri- 
cious to  their  lovers]  a  sceptre  being  to  them  so  novel 
a  plaything,  that  in  their  delight  at  obtaining  one,  they 
wield  it  untiringly. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  express  a  hope  that  these  re- 
marks may  be  received  with  the  same  good-humored  spirit 
in  which  they  have  been  penned ;  and  of  the  powerful 
writer  of  whose  works  we  have  made  the  most  frequent 
mention,  we  would  particularly  ask.  Will  he  not  forgive 
us  for  havdng  an  opinion?  "the  want  of  which"  he 
somewhere  declares  to  be  "the  most  general  want  in  the 
world." 


THE    MAID    OF    TORO. 

BY   WALTER   SCOTT. 

O.  LOW  shone  the  sun  on  the  fair  Lake  of  Toro, 

And  weak  were  the  whispers  that  waved  the  dark  wood, 
All  as  a  fair  maiden,  bewildered  in  sorrow, 

Sorely  sighed  to  the  breezes  that  wept  to  the  flood : 
"  O  saints,  from  the  mansions  of  bliss  lowly  bending. 

Sweet  Virgin,  who  hearest  the  suppliant's  cry, 
Now  grant  my  petition,  in  anguish  ascending  — 

My  Henry  restore,  or  let  Eleanor  die  !  " 

All  distant  and  faint  were  the  sounds  of  the  battle  ; 

With  the  breezes  they  rise,  with  the  breezes  they  fail. 
Till  the  shout,  and  the  groan,  and  the  conflict's  dead  rattle, 

And  the  chase's  wild  clamor,  came  loading  the  gale. 
Breathless  she  gazed  on  the  woodlands  so  dreary ; 

Slowly  approaching  a  warrior  was  seen  ; 
Life's  ebbing  tide  marked  his  footsteps  so  weary  ; 

Cleft  was  his  helmet,  and  woe  was  his  mien. 

"  O,  save  thee,  fair  maid,  for  our  armies  are  flying ! 

O,  save  thee,  fair  maid,  for  thy  guardian  is  low ! 
Deadly  cold  on  yon  heath  thy  brave  Henry  is  lying, 

And  fast  through  the  woodland  approaches  the  foe  ! " 
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Scarce  could  he  falter  the  tidings  of  sorrow, 

And  scarce  could  she  hear  them,  benumbed  with  despair ; 
And  when  the  sun  sank  on  the  sweet  Lake  of  Toro, 

Forever  he  set  to  the  brave  and  the  fair. 
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BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

One,  two,  three,  four,  'five.     There  were  five  of  them. 

Five  couriers,  sitting  on  a  bench  outside  the  convent 
on  the  summit  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  in  Switzerland, 
looking  at  the  remote  heights,  stained  by  the  setting  sun, 
as  if  a  mighty  quantity  of  red  wine  had  been  broached 
upon  the  mountain  top,  and  had  not  yet  had  time  to 
sink  into  the  snow. 

This  is  not  my  simile.  It  was  made  for  the  occasion 
l)y  the  stoutest  courier,  who  was  a  German.  None  of  the 
others  took  any  more  notice  of  it  than  they  took  of  me, 
sitting  on  another  bench  on  the  other  side  of  the  con- 
vent door,  smoking  my  cigar,  like  them,  and  —  also  like 
tlicm  —  looking  at  the  reddened  snow,  and  at  the  lonely 
shed  hard  by,  where  the  bodies  of  belated  travellers,  dug 
out  of  it,  slowly  wither  away,  knowing  no  corruption  in 
tliat  cold  region. 

The  wine  upon  the  mountain  top  soaked  in  as  we 
looked ;  the  mountain  became  white ;  the  sky,  a  very 
dark  blue ;  the  wdnd  rose ;  and  the  air  turned  piercing 
cold.  The  five  couriers  buttoned  their  rough  coats. 
There  being  no  safer  man  to  imitate  in  all  such  pro- 
ceedings than  a  courier,  I  buttoned  mine. 
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The  mountain  in  tlie  sunset  had  stopped  the  five  cou- 
riers in  a  conversation.  It  is  a  sublime  sight,  likely  to 
stop  conversation.  The  mountain  being  now  out  of  the 
sunset,  they  resumed.  Not  that  I  had  heard  any  part  of 
their  pre\'ious  discourse ;  for,  indeed,  I  had  not  then  bro- 
ken away  from  the  American  gentleman,  in  the  travellers' 
parlor  of  the  convent,  who,  sitting  with  his  face  to  the 
fire,  had  undertaken  to  realize  to  me  the  whole  progress 
of  events  which  had  led  to  the  accumulation,  by  the  Hon- 
orable Ananias  Dodger,  of  one  of  the  largest  acquisitions 
of  dollars  ever  made  in  our  country. 

"  My  God ! "  said  the  Swiss  courier,  speaking  in  French, 
which  I  do  not  hold  (as  some  authors  appear  to  do)  to 
be  such  an  all-sufficient  excuse  for  a  naughty  word,  that 
I  have  only  to  write  it  in  that  language  to  make  it 
innocent ;  "  if  you  talk  of  ghosts " 

"  But  I  don't  talk  of  ghosts,"  said  the  German. 

"  Of  what  then  % "  asked  the  Swiss. 

"  If  I  knew  of  what  then,"  said  the  German,  "  I  should 
probably  know  a  great  deal  more." 

It  was  a  good  answer,  I  thought,  and  it  made  me 
curious.  So  I  moved  my  position  to  that  corner  of  my 
bench  which  was  nearest  to  them,  and  leaning  my  back 
against  the  convent  wall,  heard  perfectly,  without  appear- 
ing to  attend. 

"  Thunder  and  lightning  ! "  said  the  German,  warming  ; 
"  when  a  certain  man  is  coming  to  see  you,  uncxpcfted- 
ly,  and,  without  his  own  knowledge,  sends  some  invisible 
messenger,  to  put  the  idea  of  him  in  your  head  all  day, 
what  do  you  call  that^    When  you  walk  along  a  crowded 
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street, —  at  Frankfort,  Milan,  London,  Paris,  —  and  tliinU 
that  a  passing  stranger  is  like  your  friend  Heinrich,  and 
then  that  another  passing  stranger  is  like  your  friend 
Heinrich,  and  so  begin  to  .have  a  strange  foreknowledge 
that  presently  you'll  meet  your  friend  Heinrich,  —  which 
you  do,  though  you  believed  him  at  Trieste, —  what  do 
you  call  that?'' 

"  It's  not  uncommon  either,"  murmured  the  Swiss  and 
the  other  three. 

"  Uncommon  ! "  said  the  German.  "  It's  as  common  as 
cherries  in  the  Black  Forest.  It's  as  common  as  maca- 
roni at  Naples.  And  Naples  reminds  me !  When  the 
old  Marchesa  Senzanima  shrieks  at  a  card  party  on  the 
Chiaja,  —  as  I  heard  and  saw  her,  for  it  happened  in  a 
Bavarian  family  of  mine,  and  I  was  overlooking  the  ser- 
\dce  that  evening,  —  I  say,  when  the  old  marchesa  starts 
up  at  the  card  table,  white  through  her  rouge,  and  cries, 
'  My  sister  in  Spain  is  dead  !  I  felt  her  cold  touch  on 
my  back ! '  and  when  that  sister  is  dead  at  the  moment 
—  what  do  you  call  that?" 

"  Or  when  the  blood  of  San  Gennaro  liquefies  at  the 
request  of  the  clergy,  —  as  all  the  world  knows  that  it 
does  regularly  once  a  year  in  my  native  city,"  said  the 
Neapolitan  courier,  after  a  pause,  Avith  a  comical  look, 
"  what  do  you  call  that  % " 

"  That ! "  cried  the  German.  "  Well,  I  think  I  know 
a  name  for  that." 

" Miracle?"  said  the  Neapolitan,  with  the  same  sly  face. 

The  German  merely  smoked  and  laughed ;  and  they  all 
smoked  and  laughed. 
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"  Bah ! "  said  the  German,  presently.  "  I  speak  of 
things  that  really  do  happen.  When  I  want  to  see  the 
conjurer,  I  pay  to  see  a  professed  one,  and  have  my 
money's  worth.  Very  strange-  things  do  happen  without 
ghosts.  Ghosts !  Giovanni  Baptista,  tell  your  stoi-y  of 
the  English  bride.  There's  no  ghost  in  that,  but  some- 
thing full  as  strange.     Will  any  man  tell  me  what "? " 

As  there  was  a  silence  among  them,  I  glanced  around. 
He  whom  I  took  to  be  Baptista  was  lighting  a  fresh 
cigar.  He  presently  went  on  to  speak.  He  was  a  Gen- 
oese, as  I  judged. 

"  The  story  of  the  English  bride  1 "  said  he.  "  Basta  ! 
One  ought  not  to  call  so  slight  a  thing  a  story.  Well, 
it's  all  one.  But  it's  true.  Observe  me  well,  gentlemen, 
it's  true.  That  which  glitters  is  not  always  gold :  but 
what  I  am  going  to  tell  is  true." 

He  repeated  this  more  than  once. 

Ten  years  ago,  I  took  my  credentials  to  an  Englisli 
gentleman  at  Long's  Hotel,  in  Bond  Street,  London,  who 
was  about  to  travel  —  it  might  be  for  one  year,  it  might 
be  for  two.  He  approved  of  them  —  likewise  of  me.  He 
was  pleased  to  make  inquiry.  The  testimony  that  he 
received  was  favorable.  He  engaged  me  by  tlie  six 
months,  and  my  entertainment  was  generous. 

He  was  young,  handsome,  very  happy.  He  was  enam- 
ored of  a  fair  young  English  lady,  with  a  sufficient  for- 
tune, and  they  were  going  to  be  married.  It  was  the 
wedding  trip,  in  short,  that  we  were  going  to  take.  For 
three  months'  rest  in  the  hot  weather,  (it  was  early  summei 
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then,)  he  had  hired  an  old  palace  on  the  Riviera,  at  an 
easy  distance  from  my  city,  Genoa,  on  the  road  to  Nice. 
Did  I  know  that  iDalacel  Yes;  I  told  him  I  knew  it 
well.  It  was  an  old  palace,  with  great  gardens.  It  was 
a  little  bare,  and  it  was  a  little  dark  and  gloomy,  being 
close  surrounded  by  trees ;  but  it  was  spacious,  ancient, 
grand,  and  on  the  sea  shore.  He  said  it  had  been  so 
described  to  him  exactly,  and  he  was  well  pleased  that  1 
knew  it.  For  its  being  a  little  bare  of  furniture,  all  such 
places  were.  For  its  being  a  little  gloomy,  he  had  hired 
it  principally  for  the  gardens,  and  he  and  my  mistress 
would  pass  the  summer  weather  in  their  shade. 

"  So  all  goes  well,  Baptista  ? "  said  he. 

"  Indubitably,  signer  ;  very  well." 

We  had  a  travelling  chariot  for  our  journey,  newly 
built  for  us,  and  in  all  respects  complete.  All  we  had 
was  complete ;  we  wanted  for  nothing.  The  marriage 
took  place.  They  were  happy.  I  was  happy,  seeing  all 
so  bright,  being  so  well  situated,  going  to  my  own  city, 
teaching  my  language  in  the  rumble  to  the  maid,  la  bella 
Carolina,  whose  heart  was  gay  with  laughter,  who  was 
young  and  rosy. 

The  time  flew.  But  I  observed  —  listen  to  this,  I  pray  ! 
(and  here  the  courier  dropped  his  voice)  —  I  observed  my 
mistress  sometimes  brooding  in  a  manner  very  strange; 
in  a  frightened  manner ;  in  an  unhappy  manner ;  with  a 
cloudy,  uncertain  alarm  upon  her.  I  think  that  I  began 
to  notice  this  when  I  was  walking  up  hills  by  the  car- 
riage side,  and  master  had  gone  on  in  front.  At  any 
rate.  I  remember  that  it  impressed  itself  upon   my  mind 
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one  evening  in  tlie  south  of  France,  when  she  called  to 
me  to  call  master  back  ;  and  when  he  came  back,  and 
walked  for  a  long  way,  talking  encouragingly  and  affec- 
tionately to  her,  with  his  hand  upon  the  open  window, 
and  hers  in  it.  Now  and  then,  he  laughed  in  a  merry 
way,  as  if  he  were  bantering  her  out  of  something.  By 
and  by,  she  laughed,  and  all  went  well  again. 

It  was  curious.  I  asked  la  bella  Carolina,  the  pretty 
little  one.  Was  mistress  unwelll  No.  Out  of  spirits^ 
No.  Fearful  of  bad  roads  or  brigands^  No.  And 
what  made  it  more  mysterious  was,  the  pretty  little  one 
would  not  look  at  me  in  giving  answer,  but   would  look 

at  the  view. 

But  one  day  she  told  me  the  secret. 

-  If  you  must  know,"  said  Carolina,  "I  find,  from  what 
I  have  overheard,  that  mistress  is  haunted." 

"  How  haunted?" 

"  By  a  dream." 

"  What  dream '?  " 

"  By  a  dream  of  a  fiice.  For  three  nights  before  her 
marriage,  she  saw  a  face  in  a  dream  -  always  the  same 
face,  and  only  one." 

"A  terrible  faceT' 

«  No.  The  face  of  a  dark,  remarkable-looking  man,  m 
black,  with  black  hair  and  a  gray  mustache  —  a  hand- 
some man,  except  for  a  reserved  and  secret  air.  Not  a 
face  she  ever  saw,  or  at  all  like  a  face  she  ever  saw. 
Doing  nothing  in  the  dream  but  looking  at  her  fixedly 
out  of  darkness." 

"  Does  tlic  dream  come  back  \  " 
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"  Never,     The  recollection  of  it  is  all  her  trouble." 

"  And  why  docs  it  trouble  her  1 " 

Carolina  shook  her  head. 

"  That's  master's  question,"  said  la  bella.  "  She  don'l 
know.  She  wonders  why  herself.  But  I  heard  her  tell 
him,  only  last  night,  that  if  she  was  to  find  a  picture  of 
that  face  in  our  Italian  house,  (which  she  is  afraid  she 
will,)  she  did  not  know  how  she  could  ever  bear  it." 

Upon  my  word,  I  was  fearful,  after  this,  (said  the  Gen- 
oese courier,)  of  our  coming  to  the  old  palazzo,  lest  some 
such  ill-starred  picture  should  happen  to  be  there.  I  knew 
there  were  many  there ;  and  as  we  got  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  place,  I  wished  the  whole  gallery  in  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius.  To  mend  the  matter,  it  was  a  stormy,  dismal 
evening,  when  we  at  last  approached  that  part  of  the 
lliviera.  It  thundered ;  and  the  thunder  of  my  city  and 
its  environs,  rolling  among  the  high  hills,  is  very  loud. 
The  lizards  ran  in  and  out  of  the  chinks  in  the  broken 
stone  w^all  of  the  garden,  as  if  they  were  frightened ;  the 
frogs  bubbled  and  croaked  their  loudest ;  the  sea  wind 
moaned,  and  the  wet  trees  dripped ;  and  the  lightning  — 
body  of  San  Lorenzo,  how  it  lightened ! 

We  all  know  what  an  old  palazzo  in  or  near  Genoa 
is  —  how  time  and  the  sea  air  have  blotted  it  —  how  the 
drapery  painted  on  the  outer  walls  has  peeled  off  in  great 
flakes  of  plaster  —  how  the  lower  windows  are  darkened 
with  rusty  bars  of  iron  —  how  the  court  yard  is  overgrown 
with  grass  —  how  the  outer  buildings  are  dilapidated  — 
how  the  whole  pile  seems  devoted  to  ruin.  Our  palazzo 
was    one   of  the  true  kiiid.     It   had  been    shut   up  clost 
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for  months.     Months  ]     Years  !     It   had  an  earthy  smell, 
like  a  tomb.    The  scent  of  the  orange  trees  on  the  broad 
back  terrace,  and  of  the  lemons  ripening  on  the  wall,  and 
of  some  shrubs  that  grew  around  a  broken  fountain,  had 
got  into  the  house  somehow,  and  had  never  been  able  to 
jret  out   as^ain.     There    it  was,  in   every  room  —  an   aged 
smell,  grown  faint  with  confinement     It  pined  in  all  the 
cupboards  and  drawers.     In  the  little  rooms  of  communi- 
cation between  great  rooms,  it  was  stifling.    If  you  turned 
a  picture,  (to  come  back  to  the  pictures,)  there  it  still  was, 
clinging  to  the  wall  behind  the  frame,  like  a  sort  of  bat. 
The  lattice  blinds  were   close   shut  all   over  the  house. 
There  were  two   ugly,  gray  old  women   in   the  house,  to 
take  care  of  it ;    one  of  them  with  a  spindle,  who  stood 
winding  and  mumbling  in    the   doorway,  and  who  would 
as  soon  have  let  in  the  devil  as  the  air.    ]\Iaster,  mistress, 
la  bella  Carolina,  and  I  went  all  through  the  palazzo.     I 
went  first,  though  I  have  named  myself  last,  opening  the 
windows   and   the   lattice   blinds,  and    shaking    down   on 
myself  splashes   of  rain,  and   scraps  of  mortar,  and   now 
and  then  a  dozing  mosquito,  or   a  monstrous,  flit,  blotchy 
Genoese  spider. 

When  I  had  let  the  evening  light  into  a  room,  master, 
mistress,  and  la  bella  Carolina  entered.  Then  ^ve  looked 
round  at  all  the  pictures,  and  I  went  forward  again  into 
another  room.  Mistress  secretly  had  great  fear  of  meet- 
ing with  the  likeness  of  that  face  —  we  all  had ;  but 
there  was  no  such  thing.  The  :Madonna  and  Bambino, 
San  Francisco,  San  Sebastiano,  Venus,  Santa  Caterina, 
Angels,    Brigands,    Friars,    Temples    at    Sunset,    Battles, 
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White  Horses,  Forests,  Apostles,  Doges  —  all  my  old  ac- 
quaintance many  times  rei^eated  1  Yes.  Dark,  handsome 
man,  in  black,  reserved  and  secret,  with  black  hair  and 
gray  mustache,  looking  fixedly  at  mistress  out  of  dark- 
ness 1     No. 

At  last  we  got  through  all  the  rooms  and  all  the  pic- 
tures, and  came  out  into  the  gardens.  They  were  pretty 
well  kept,  being  rented  by  a  gardener,  and  were  large 
and  shady.  In  one  place,  there  was  a  rustic  theatre, 
open  to  the  sky ;  the  stage,  a  green  slope ;  the  coulisses, 
three  entrances  upon  a  side,  sweet-smelling,  leafy  screens. 
Mistress  moved  her  bright  eyes,  even  there,  as  if  she 
looked  to  see  the  face  come  in  upon  the  scene ;  but  all 
was  well. 

"  Now,  Clara,"  master  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  you  see 
that  it  is  nothing.     You  are  happy." 

Mistress  was  much  encouraged.  She  soon  accustomed 
herself  to  that  grim  palazzo,  and  would  sing,  and  play 
the  harp,  and  copy  the  old  pictures,  and  stroll  with  mas- 
ter under  the  green  trees  and  vines,  all  day.  She  was 
beautiful.  He  was  happy.  He  would  laugh  and  say  to 
me,  mounting  his  horse  for  his  morning  ride  before  the 
heat, — 

"  All  goes  well,  Baptista ! " 

"  Yes,  signore,  thank  God ;  very  well." 

We  kept  no  company.  T  took  la  bella  to  the  Duomo 
and  Annunciata,  to  the  Cafe,  to  the  Opera,  to  the  village 
Festa,  to  the  Public  Garden,  to  the  Day  Theatre,  to  the 
Marionetti.  The  pretty  little  one  was  charmed  with  all 
she  saw.     She  learned  Italian  —  heavens  !  —  miraculously. 
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Was  mistress  quite  forgetful  of  that  dream?  I  asked 
Carolina  sometimes.  Nearly,  said  la  bella  —  almost.  It 
was  wearing  out. 

One  day  master  received  a  letter,  and  called  me. 

"  Baptista ! " 


"  Signore." 


"A  gentleman  who  is  presented  to  me  will  dine  here 
to-day.  He  is  called  the  Signer  Dellombra.  Let  me 
dine  like  a  prince." 

It  was  an  odd  name.  I  did  not  know  that  name.  But 
there  had  been  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  pursued 
by  Austria  on  political  suspicions  lately,  and  some  names 
had  changed.  Perhaps  this  was  one.  Altro !  Dellombra 
was  as  good  a  name  to  me  as  another. 

When  the  Signor  Dellombra  came  to  dinner,  (said  the 
Genoese  courier  in  the  low  voice  into  which  he  had  sub- 
sided once  before,)  I  showed  him  into  the  reception  room, 
the  great  sala  of  the  old  palazzo.  Master  received  him 
with  cordiality,  and  presented  him  to  mistress.  As  she 
rose,  her  face  changed,  she  gave  a  cry,  and  fell  upon  the 
marble  floor. 

Then  I  turned  my  head  to  the  Signor  Dellombra,  and 
saw  that  he  was  dressed  in  black,  and  had  a  reserved 
and  secret  air,  and  was  a  dark,  remarkable-looking  man, 
with  black  hair  and  a  gray  mustache. 

Master  raised  mistress  in  his  arms,  and  carried  hei-  to 
her  own  room,  where   I    sent   la   bella  Carolina   straight. 
La  bella  told  me  afterwards  that  mistress  was  nearly  ter 
rifled  to  death,  and  that  she  wandered  in  her  mind  about 
her  dream  all  night. 
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Master  was  vexed  and  anxious — almost  angry,  and  yet 
full  of  solicitude.  The  Signor  Dellombra  was  a  courtly 
gentleman,  and  spoke  with  great  respect  and  sympathy 
of  mistress's  being  so  ill.  The  African  wind  had  been 
blowing  for  some  days,  (they  had  told  him  at  his  hotel 
of  the  Maltese  Cross,)  and  he  knew  that  it  was  often 
hurtful.  He  hoped  the  beautiful  lady  would  recover 
soon.  He  begged  permission  to  retire,  and  to  renew  his 
visit  when  he  should  have  the  happiness  of  hearing  that 
she  was  better.  Master  would  not  allow  of  this,  and  they 
dined  alone. 

He  withdrew  early.  Next  day  he  called  at  the  gate, 
on  horseback,  to  inquire  for  mistress.  He  did  so  two  or 
three  times  in  that  week. 

What  I  observed  myself,  and  what  la  bella  Carolina 
told  me,  united  to  explain  to  me  that  master  had  now 
set  his  mind  on  curing  mistress  of  her  fanciful  terror. 
He  was  all  kindness,  but  he  was  sensible  and  firm.  He 
reasoned  with  her,  that  to  encourage  such  fancies  was  to 
invite  melancholy,  if  not  madness ;  that  it  rested  with 
herself  to  be  herself ;  that  if  she  once  resisted  her 
strange  weakness  so  successfully  as  to  receive  the  Signor 
Dellombra  as  an  English  lady  would  receive  any  other 
guest,  it  was  forever  conquered.  To  make  an  end,  the 
signor  came  again,  and  mistress  received  him  without 
marked  distress,  though  with  constraint  and  apprehension 
still,  and  the  evening  passed  serenely.  Master  was  so 
delighted  with  this  change,  and  so  anxious  to  confirm  it, 
that  the  Signor  Dellombra  became  a  constant  guest.  He 
was    accomplished    hi    pictures,    books,    and    music  ;    and 
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his  society,  in    any  griui    palazzo,  would   have   been  wel- 
come. 

I  used  to  notice,  many  times,  that  mistress  was  not 
quite  recovered.  She  would  cast  down  her  eyes  and 
droop  her  head  before  the  Signer  Dellombra,  or  would 
look  at  him  with  a  terrified  and  fascinated  glance,  as  if 
his  presence  had  some  evil  influence  or  power  upon  her. 
Turning  from  her  to  him,  I  used  to  see  him  in  the 
shaded  gardens,  or  the  large,  half-lighted  sala,  looking,  as 
I  might  say,  "fixedly  upon  her  out  of  darkness."  But, 
truly,  I  had  not  forgotten  la  bella  Carolina's  words  de- 
scribing the  face  in  the  dream. 

After  his  second  visit,  I  heard  master  say, — 
"Now  see,  my  dear   Clara,  it's    over!      Dellombra   has 
come    and   gone,  and    your   apprehension   is    broken   like 

glass." 

"Will  he — will  he  ever  come  again  T'  asked  mistress. 

"  Again  ]  Why,  surely ;  over  and  over  again  !  Are 
you  coldT'     (She  shivered.) 

"  No,  dear ;  but  —  he  terrifies  me.  Are  you  sure  that 
he  need  come  again  T' 

"The  surer   for   the   question,  Clara!"  replied    master, 

cheerfully. 

But  he  was  very  hopeful  of  her  complete  recover)-  now, 
and  grew  more  and  more  so  every  day.  She  was  oeauti- 
ful.     He  was  happy. 

"All  goes  well,  Baptista!"  he  would  say  to  me  again 

"  Yes,  signore,  thank  God  ;  very  well." 

We  were  all  (said  the  Genoese  courier,  constraining 
himself  to   speak  a  little  louder)  —  we  were   all  at    Home 
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for  the  carnival.  I  had  been  out  all  day  with  a  Sicilian, 
a  friend  of  mine  and  a  courier,  who  was  there  with  an 
English  family.  As  I  returned  at  night  to  our  hotel,  I 
met  the  little  Carolina,  who  never  stirred  from  home 
alone,  running  distractedly  along  the  Corso. 

"Carolina!     What's  the  matter]" 

"  O  Baptista !  O,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  where  is  my 
mistress  1 " 

"  Mistress,  Carolina  1 " 

"  Gone  since  morning  !  —  told  me,  when  master  went 
out  on  his  day's  journey,  not  to  call  her,  for  she  was 
tired  with  not  resting  in  the  night,  (having  been  in  pain,) 
and  would  lie  in  bed  until  the  evening ;  then  get  up 
refreshed.  She  is  gone  —  she  is  gone !  Master  has  come 
back,  broken  down  the  door,  and  she  is  gone !  My 
beautiful,  my  good,  my  innocent  mistress  ! " 

The  pretty  little  one  so  cried,  and  raved,  and  tore  her- 
self, that  I  could  not  have  held  her  but  for  her  swooning 
on  my  arm  as  if  she  had  been  shot.  Master  came  up  — 
in  manner,  face,  or  voice  no  more  the  master  that  I  knew 
than  I  was  he.  He  took  me  (I  laid  the  little  one  upon 
her  bed  in  the  hotel,  and  left  her  with  the  chamber 
women)  in  a  carriage,  furiously  through  the  darkness, 
across  the  desolate  Campagna.  When  it  was  day,  and 
we  stopped  at  a  miserable  post  house,  all  the  horses  had 
been  hired  twelve  hours  ago,  and  sent  away  in  different 
directions  —  mark  me  !  —  by  the  Signer  Dellombra,  who 
had  passed  there  in  a  carriage,  with  a  frightened  English 
lady  crouching  in  one  corner. 

I  never   heard   (said   the    Genoese   courier,   drawing    a 
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long  breath)  that  she  was  ever  traced  beyond  that  spot. 
All  I  know  is,  that  she  vanished  into  infamous  oblivion, 
with  the  dreaded  face  beside  her  that  she  had  seen  in 
her  dream. 

"What  do  you  call  that?''  said  the  German  courier, 
triumphantly.  "  Ghosts !  There  are  no  ghosts  there ! 
What  do  you  call  this,  that  I  am  going  to  tell  you? 
Ghosts  !     There  are  no  ghosts  here  !  " 

I  took  an  engagement  once  (pursued  the  German 
courier)  with  an  English  gentleman,  elderly  and  a  bach- 
elor, to  travel  through  my  country,  my  fatherland.  He 
was  a  merchant,  who  traded  with  my  country,  and  knew 
the  language,  but  who  had  never  been  there  since  he 
was  a  boy  —  as  I  judge,   some  sixty  years  before. 

His  name  was  James,  and  he  had  a  twin  brother,  John, 
also  a  bachelor.  Between  these  brothers  there  was  a 
great  affection.  They  Avere  in  business  together,  at  Good- 
man's Fields,  but  they  did  not  live  together.  Mr.  James 
dwelt  in  Poland  Street,  turning  out  of  Oxford  Street, 
London.     Mr.  John  resided  by  Epping  Forest. 

Mr.  James  and  I  were  to  start  for  Germany  in  about 
a  week.  The  exact  day  depended  on  business.  Mr. 
John  came  to  Poland  Street,  (where  I  was  staying  in  the 
house,)  to  pass  that  week  Avith  Mr.  James.  But  he  said 
to  his  brother  on  the  second  day,  "  I  don't  feel  very  well, 
James.  There's  not  much  the  matter  with  me;  but  I 
think  I  am  a  little  gouty.  I'll  go  home  and  put  myself 
under  the  care  of  my  old  housekeeper,  who   understanda 
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my  ways.  If  I  get  quite  better,  I'll  come  back  and  see 
you  before  you  go.  If  I  don't  feel  well  enough  to  resume 
my  visit  where  I  leave  it  oiF,  why,  you  will  come  and  see 
me  before  you  go."  Mr.  James,  of  course,  said  he  would, 
and  they  shook  hands, — both  hands,  as  they  always  did, 
—  and  Mr.  John  ordered  out  his  old-fashioned  chariot, 
and  rumbled  home. 

It  was  on  the  second  night  after  that  —  that  is  to  say, 
the  fourth  in  the  week  —  when  I  was  awoke  out  of  my 
sound  sleep  by  Mr.  James  coming  into  my  bed  room  in 
his  flannel  gown,  with  a  lighted  candle.  He  sat  upon 
the  side  of  my  bed,  and  looking  at  me,  said, — 

"  Wilhelra,  I  have  reason  to  think  I  have  got  some 
strange  illness  upon  me." 

I  then  perceived  that  there  was  a  very  unusual  expres- 
sion in  his  face. 

"  Wilhelm,"  said  he,  "  I  am  not  afraid  or  ashamed  to 
tell  you  what  I  might  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  tell 
another  man.  You  come  from  a  sensible  country,  where 
mysterious  things  are  inquired  into,  and  are  not  settled 
to  have  been  weighed  and  measured  —  or  to  have  been 
unweighable  and  unmeasurable  —  or,  in  either  case,  to 
have  been  completely  disposed  of,  for  all  time  —  ever  so 
many  years  ago.  I  have  just  now  seen  the  phantom  of 
my  brother." 

I  confess  (said  the  German  courier)  that  it  gave  me  a 
little  tingling  of  the  blood  to  hear  it. 

"  I  have  just  now  seen,"  Mr.  James  repeated,  looking 
full  at  mc,  that  I  might  see  how  collected  he  was,  "  the 
phantom  of  my  brother  John.     I  was  sitting  up   in    bed, 
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unable  to  sleej),  when  it  came  into  my  room,  in  a  white 
dress,  and,  regarding  me  earnestly,  passed  up  to  the  end 
of  the  room,  glanced  at  some  papers  on  my  writing  desk, 
turned,  and,  still  looking  earnestly  at  me  as  it  passed  the 
bed,  went  out  at  the  door.  Now,  I  am  not  in  the  least 
mad,  and  am  not  in  the  least  disposed  to  invest  that 
phantom  with  any  external  existence  out  of  myself.  I 
think  it  is  a  warning  to  me  that  1  am  ill;  and  I  think 
I  had  better  be  bled." 

I  got  out  of  bed  directly,  (said  the  German  courier,) 
and  began  to  get  on  my  clothes,  begging  him  not  to  be 
alarmed,  and  telling  him  that  I  would  go  myself  to  the 
doctor.  I  was  just  ready,  when  we  heard  a  loud  knock- 
ing and  ringing  at  the  street  door.  My  room  being  an 
attic  at  the  back,  and  Mr.  James's  being  the  second-floor 
room  in  the  front,  we  went  down  to  his  room,  and  put 
up  the  window,  to  see  what  w^as  the  matter. 

"  Is  that  Mr.  James  ? "  said  a  man  below,  falling  back 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  to  look  up. 

"  It  is,"  said  Mr.  James ;  "  and  you  are  my  brother's 
man,  Eobert." 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  sir,  that  Mr.  John  is  ill. 
He  is  very  bad,  sir.  It  is  even  feared  that  he  may  be 
lying  at  the  point  of  death.  He  wants  to  see  you,  sir. 
I  have  a  chaise  here.  Pray,  come  to  him.  Pray,  lose 
no  time." 

Mr.  James  and  I  looked  at  one  another.  "  "Wilhelm," 
said  he,  "  this  is  strange.  I  wisli  you  to  come  with  me." 
I  helped  him  to  dress,  partly  there  and  partly  in  the 
chaise ;  and  no  grass  grew  under  the  horse's  iron  shoes 
between  Poland  Street  and  the  Forest. 
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No^v,  mind !  (said  the  German  courier.)  I  went  with 
Mr.  James  into  his  brother's  room,  and  I  saw  and  heard 
myself  what  follows. 

His  brother  lay  upon  his  bed,  at  the  upper  end  of  a 
long  bed  chamber.  His  old  housekeeper  was  there,  and 
others  were  there :  I  think  three  others  were  there,  if 
not  four,  and  they  had  been  with  him  since  early  in  the 
afternoon.  He  was  in  white,  like  the  figure  —  necessarily 
so,  because  he  had  his  night  dress  on.  He  looked  like 
the  figure  —  necessarily  so,  because  he  looked  earnestly  at 
his  brother  when  he  saw  him  come  into  the  room. 

But  when  his  brother  reached  the  bed  side,  he  slowly 
raised  himself  in  bed,  and  looking  full  upon  him,  said 
these  words :  — 

"  James,  you  haye  seen  me  before  to-night,  and  you 

KNOW    IT  ! " 

And  so  died ! 

I  waited,  when  the  German  courier  ceased,  to  hear 
wsomething  said  of  this  strange  story.  The  silence  was 
imbroken.  I  looked  round,  and  the  five  couriers  were 
gone  —  so  noiselessly  that  the  ghostly  mountain  might 
have  absorbed  them  into  its  eternal  snows.  By  this  time, 
I  was  by  no  means  in  a  mood  to  sit  alone  in  that  awful 
scene,  with  the  chill  air  coming  solemnly  upon  me  —  or, 
if  I  may  tell  the  truth,  to  sit  alone  any  where.  So  I 
went  back  into  the  convent  parlor,  and  finding  the  Amer- 
ican gentleman  still  disposed  to  relate  the  biography  of 
the  Honorable  Ananias  Dodger,  heard  it  all  out. 
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Y   HOUSEHOLD   JEWELS 


BY  MRS.  W.   P.   O'NEILL- 

My  first  born  is  a  gladsome  child, 

With  earnest  eyes  and  bright, 
All  heart,  all  love,  yet  sweetly  wild  — 

A  child  of  life  and  light ! 
Yet,  gentle  as  the  gentlest,  she 
Doth  softly  creep  to  visit  me, 
"When  I  am  sick  and  weak,  and  stan«I 
Pressing  her  bright  lips  on  my  hand ; 
Or  asking  me,  with  sweet  surprise 
Lighting  the  depths  of  her  fond,  dark  eyes, 
"  Why  are  you  there  %     Be  up,  and  away. 
With  your  own  wee  child  to  romp  and  play!" 

My  second  is  a  boisterous  boy, 

A  curly-headed  knave, 
With  full  blue  eyes,  lit  up  with  joy. 

And  brow  that  seems  to  brave 
The  thousand  storms  that  may  assail 
His  onward  course.     O,  words  would  fail 
To  tell  how  fervent,  fond,  and  deep 
The  prayers  I'a'c  prayed  for  him  when  sleep 
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Hatli  sealed  all  other  eyes  !     For,  lo ! 
Man's  path  is  rough,  and  mothers  feel  it  so  ? 

My  youngest  is  a  tiny  flower, 

That  lately  blessed  my  sight, 
Kindling  within  the  household  bower 

A  new  and  dear  delight. 
I  pride  me  in  her  forehead  fair, 
Her  dark,  abundant,  silken  hair, 
Her  soft  blue  eyes  —  but  this  is  weak! 
Some  holier  word  than  pride  should  speak 
For  me.     In  better  words  I  bless 
The  beauty  and  the  gentleness 
Of  this  my  placid  babe,  for  she 
Is  gentlest  of  the  darling  three. 
I  call  her  lamb  —  I  call  her  dove  — 
This  gentle,  gentle  child  of  love ! 


RECOLLECTIONS    OF    ITALY; 

A.  ROMAN  WEDDING  AMONGST  THE   LOWER   ORDERS. 

BY  THE  CHEVALIER  DE  CHATELAIN. 

I  HAD  promised  Signorina  Felicia  to  sit  down  to  her 
table,  and  taste  of  one  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
thousand  eggs  that  had  been  laid  on  Good  Friday ;  but 
"  man  proposes  and  God  disposes ; "  and  I  was  obliged  to 
request  Signorina  Felicia  to  excuse  my  availing  myself 
of  her  polite  invitation.  My  motives  arose  from  the 
following  cause. 

In  one  of  my  excursions,  during  ^he  first  days  of 
October,  being  somewhat  "fatigued,  I  had  entered  a  shabby 
little  osteria  to  refresh  myself  Several  Roman  eminenti, 
seated  on  the  same  bench  as  myself,  began  to  show 
symptoms  of  impatience  at  the  endless  length  of  time 
the  waiter  was  keeping  them  without  the  wine  he  was 
gone  to  fetch.  I  bethought  myself  to  ofter  them  the  use 
of  my  bottle  in  the  mean  time,  which  they  accepted 
without  further  ceremony.  From  that  moment,  notwith- 
standing my  foreign  accent,  we  were  all  hail-fellow- 
well-met. 

"  Signor  Francese,"  said  the  gayest  of  the  set,  when   \ 
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was  about  to  retire,  "  I  have  a  daughter,  aged  fifteen^ 
who  is  going  to  be  married  in  a  few  months.  Will  you 
do  me  the  favor  to  promise  that  you  will  be  present  at 
her  wedding  V 

Seeing  me  hesitate,  he  added, — 

"  Don't  be  afraid  of  finding  yourself  mixed  up  with 
low  people;  you  will  only  meet  my  relations  and  friends, 
vine  dressers,  farmers,  haberdashers,  and  frigitori^  (retailers 
of  fried  fish,)  &c.,  all  of  them  jolly  companions,  whose 
throats  have  never  been  defiled  by  a  drop  of  water ; 
therefore  you  can't  fail  of  being  amused,  I  can  tell  you." 

There  was  something  so  frank  and  simple-hearted  in 
this  invitation,  that  I  promised,  were  I  still  in  Rome  at 
the  time  of  the  nuptials,  that  I  should  be  delighted  to 
be  present ;  and  accordingly  I  gave  my  address,  that  I 
might  be  warned  in  time. 

On  Easter  eve,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  receive 
a  deputation  that  informed  me  the  wedding  dinner  would 
take  place  the  next  day  at  twelve.  They  offered  to  come 
and  fetch  me  wdth  all  due  honors  ;  and  if  they  did  not 
press  me  to  make  one  at  the  marriage  ceremony,  it  was 
only  because  they  were  afraid  of  taxing  me  too  much.  I 
was  perplexed :  on  one  hand,  the  paschal  eg^  of  Signo- 
rina  Felicia  seemed  to  claim  the  preference ;  on  the  other, 
I  could  scarcely  refuse  going  to  the  wedding,  especially 
rt'hcn  they  came  so  obligingly  to  remind  me  of  my 
promise.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  deputation,  una- 
ware of  the  cause  of  my  hesitation,  exerted  all  their 
eloquence  to  convince  me  that  I  really  ought  not  to  miss 
t^uch    an    opportunity  of  feasting.     There  were,  the}'  told 
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me,  at  least  two  carts  full  of  eatables  ;  one  might  liter- 
ally  cat  to  bursting  of  macaroni,  broccoli,  and  gallinacie. 
Tt  would  have  been  out  of  human  nature  to  forego  so 
tempting  an  offer.  I  suffered  myself  to  be  overruled; 
and    Signorina    Felicia   was    kind    enough    to    admit    my 

apology. 

On  Easter  morning,  therefore,  after  having  witnessed 
the  grande  Funzione,  I  betook  myself,  towards  twelve 
o'clock,  to  the  locality  which  had  been  designated  as  the 
scene  of  the  feast,  which  was  somewhere  in  the  regione 
de'  monti,  where  I  found  a  numerous  and  somewhat  noisy 
society  gathered  round  the  bride,  who,  according  to  cus- 
tom, was  dressed  from  head  to  foot  in  pink  vehet,  in 
spite  of  the  heat  of  the  season.  Besides  this,  she  had 
silver  buckles  on  her  shoes  of  about  seven  inches  diame- 
ter, which,  as  often  as  she  walked,  made  a  noise  very 
much  resembling  the  clanking  of  a  hussar's  sword  as  it 
dansles  alonj^  the  ground.  The  bridegroom  was  every 
whit  as  smart  as  she:  his  costume  consisted  of  a  brig- 
and's jacket,  a  Neapolitan  sash,  white  stockings,  and  a 
broad-brimmed,  long-piled  hat. 

I  congratulated  them  ;  and  I  could  not  help  saying  to 
the  bridegroom  that  he  was  no  bad  judge  of  beauty,  his 
bride  being  really  charming.  He  drew  up  his  head 
proudly,   as    he    answered    me    by    quoting    the    Italian 

proverb :  — 

"  Ne  donna  ne  tela,  non  comprare  alia  candela:'  — 
(Neither  cloth  nor  wives  should  be  chosen  by  candle- 
light.) 

The  father  of  the   bride  then  interfered,  saymg  to    his 

son-iu-law,  — 
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"You  may  say  what  you  will,  son,  but 

'Al  molino  e  a  la  sposa 
Sempre  manca  qualche  cosa.' "  — 

(There  is  always  something  that  might  be  mended,  eithei 
in  a  mill  or  a  wife.) 

This  bandying  of  proverbs  was  put  a  stop  to  by  the 
arrival  of  the  married  women  of  the  neighborhood,  who 
came  to  oifer  the  presents  customary  on  such  occasions. 
One  gave  a  saucepan ;  another  an  old  chair,  fresh  seated ; 
a  third  brought  nothing  but  a  stockdove,  to  whom  a 
mate  might  easily  be  given,  and  their  offspring  would 
form  in  time  an  extensive  colony  of  doves  ;  another  gave 
half  a  dozen  plates;  and  thus,  in  a  few  moments,  the 
young  bride  was  surrounded  by  utensils  of  housewifery 
of  all  ages,  which  made  her  look  very  much  like  the 
mistress  of  a  lumber  shop.  I  do  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  noise  made  by  these  gossips  as  they  gathered  round 
her  to  present  their  offerings. 

The  dinner  hour  was  now  come.  We  were  invited  to 
take  our  places  at  table,  towards  which  the  whole  mass 
rushed  with  the  greatest  eagerness,  except  the  girls  and 
youths  under  eighteen,  who  were  made  to  retire,  because 
morals  must  be  attended  to,  and  it  would  not  be  proper 
for  them  to  witness  the  freedom  of  action  and  language 
made  use  of  on  such  occasions  ;  but  as  to  putting  any 
restraint  on  themselves  out  of  regard  for  their  innocence, 
that  was  wholly  out  of  the  question. 

The  dining  room  was  a  shed,  or  rather  a  barn,  open 
to  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  as  is  often  the  case  in  Italy. 
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There  were  more  than  a  hundred  present ;  consequently, 
we  were  jammed  together  rather  closely  on  the  benches, 
and  several  were  obliged  to  stand.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, devour  a  morsel  the  less.  Saucej^ans  full  of  maca- 
roni and  broccoli  did  but  appear  and  disappear ;  viands 
such  as  lamb  and  boiled  turkeys,  sufficient  to  victual  a 
garrison,  were  presently  ingulfed.  For  want  of  glasses, 
each  drank  out  of  the  bottle ;  I  alone,  being  pri\dleged 
as  a  stranger,  drank  from  an  earthen  cup.  But  now  the 
roast  meats  make  their  appearance ;  heated  by  wine,  the 
guests  pounce  upon  these  as  if  a  general  pillage  had 
taken  place ;  one  pulls  off  a  wing,  another  tugs  at  a  leg, 
and  these  are  distributed  right  and  left  to  their  friends, 
who  catch  them  adroitly.  The  salad  in  turn  comes  in ; 
the  son-in-law  dresses  it,  while  the  father-in-law  takes 
care  to  bawl  out  to  him  the  customary  proverb :  — 

"Per  fare  buon  insalata 
Poco  pcpe,  ben  salata 
Poc'  acceto  e  ben  ogliata."  — 

(A  little  pepper  and  vinegar,  and  a  great  deal  of  oil  and 
salt,  compose  a  good  salad.) 

The  son-in-law  acted  accordingly  ;  and,  like  a  gallant 
bridegroom,  took  up  a  handful  and  put  it  into  his  wife's 
plate ;  but  papa,  who  knew  what  good  manners  were, 
observed  that  it  was  most  unci\'il  not  to  help  me  first, 
and  snatching  up  in  his  hands  all  the  contents  of  his 
daughters  plate,  proceeded  to  throw  them  into  mine, 
begging  me  at  the  same  time  to  excuse  his  children,  who 
had  been  spoiled  by  their  mother,  who  was  a  woman 
wholly  without  education. 
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The  dessert  was  now  put  on  ;  it  consisted  of  a  quan- 
tity of  red  eggs,  and  tourtes  made  of  chestnuts  and  dry 
figs.  A  large  cake,  composed  of  almonds  and  honey,  was 
brought  in  with  ceremony,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  table.  At  the  sight  of  it  the  whole  company  became 
silent ;  the  bridegroom  armed  himself  with  a  stick,  and 
gave  the  cake  a  violent  blow :  immediately  a  dozen  spar- 
rows took  flight  from  this  singular  prison,  and  began 
wheeling  round  the  heads  of  the  guests,  who  rent  tlic 
air  with  one  spontaneous  acclamation  of  "  Long  live  the 
bridegroom  ! "  —  ( Viva  lo  sposo  !)  They  clapped  their 
hands,  stamped,  and  threw  the  plates  about.  In  the  midst 
of  this  gay  uproar,  the  father  took  occasion  to  read  a 
moral  lesson  to  the  young  bride. 

"  From  henceforth,"  said  he,  "  all  lovers  must  be  made 
to  take  flight  like  these  sparrows ;  and  should  you  at- 
tempt to  whistle  them  back  to  their  cage,  your  husband 
has  got  an  oaken  towel,  which  I  warrant  he  will  know 
how  to  make  use  of" 

Touched  by  these  paternal  admonitions,  the  young  wife 
let  fall  a  few  tears,  while  her  mother  leaned  towards  her, 
and  whispered  in  her  ear  for  her  comfort, — 

"  A  man  who  loves  his  wife  is  always  jealous ;  conse- 
quently, a  good  beating  is  a  proof  of  his  love,  and  happy 
is  she  who  ge,ts  one ! " 

Mamma  did  not,  however,  speak  so  very  low  but  what 
some  of  the  neighbors  heard  her  gentle  outpourings. 
Coarse  jokes  were  immediately  bandied  about,  and  double 
ententes  of  the  least  refined  sort  became  the  order  of  the 
day.      The    bridegroom     smiled,    the    bride    blushed    and 
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looked  down,  the  mother  sighed,  and  papa  maintained  his 
gravity.  Meanwhile,  some  are  busy  filling  their  pockets 
with  sweetmeats ;  others  are  throwing  dragdes  out  of 
window,  for  the  benefit  of  the  boys  in  the  street ;  bursts 
of  uproarious  laughter  explode  from  time  to  time ;  and 
both  plates  and  bottles,  trampled  under  foot  and  half 
pulverized,  are  resounding  on  all  sides. 

The  tabors  and  mandolines  are  now  broujjht  in,  and 
both  men  and  women,  all  more  or  less  drunk,  begin  to 
tread  the  mazes  of  the  dance.  The  landlord,  who  had 
been  invited  as  a  matter  of  course,  complains  that  they 
will  pull  the  building  about  their  ears ;  yet  even  he, 
yielding  to  the  general  hilarity,  is  unable  to  resist  the 
attractions  of  the  saltarella.  Whoever  has  seen  Rubens's 
picture  of  a  village  fete  may  form  a  tolerably  accurate 
idea  of  this  low-life  wedding.  When,  at  length,  the  night 
was  far  advanced,  —  when  some  were  snoring  on  the 
benches,  and  others  smoking  on  the  terrace,  —  w^hen  the 
female  gossips  had  nothing  left  to  say,  and  even  the 
virtuoso's  bow  seemed  to  fall  asleep  as  it  lazily  scraped 
the  loosened  cords  of  the  mandoline,  —  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  knelt  down,  and  their  fathers  and  mothers 
hastened  to  give  them  their  blessing.  The  fete  was  now 
over.  Some  thirsty  souls  were,  to  be  sure,  still  draining 
the  bottle ;  some  few  gossips  were  still  clacking  ;  but  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  once  gone,  every  one  in  turn  took 
their  departure. 

Some  few  particulars  I  learned  since.  The  marriage 
ceremony  takes  place  before  daylight,  to  make  as  little 
fuss    as   possible  in   the   neighborhood,  (and   this,  besides 
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the  earliness  of  the  hour,  is  the  reason  why  they  did  not 
think  fit  to  invite  me  to  be  present ;)  notwithstanding 
which,  all  the  neighbors  watch  for  the  return  of  the 
new-married  couple  and  their  relations  from  church. 

Both  the  holy  rites  and  the  festal  ones  being  now 
over,  the  young  wife  remains  at  home  eight  days  without 
daring  to  go  out.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  she  goes  to 
church  to  hear  a  mass,  —  which  is  paid  for,  —  and  then 
remains  eight  days  longer  without  daring  to  look  any  one 
in  the  face.  This  is  the  time  chosen  for  paying  those 
visits  that  politeness  requires  one  to  make. 

When  you  meet  in  the  streets  a  young  man  gayly 
dressed,  and  walking  with  head  erect  and  a  triumphant 
air,  and  perceive  at  the  distance  of  some  steps  behind 
him  a  young  woman,  likewise  smartly  dressed,  with  down- 
cast eyes,  and  following  him  like  a  slave,  you  may  be 
sure  it  is  a  couple  recently  united  in  the  bonds  of 
TIjTnen. 


STAR    SEEKING. 


BY   C.  CAMPBELL. 

1  CANNOT  find  tky  star !     Wherefore  is  this  I 

I  seek  the  skies,  and  scan  each  glittering  wreath 
Of  planetary  light,  whose  rays  beneath 

Descend,  like  silver  rain,  the  sea  to  kiss,- 

AVhich  glows  to  meet  such  glory:    yet  in  vain 

I  look  for  that  bright  star  —  thy  favorite  one ! 

Dear  lady,  hark!  ^vhence  comes  that  gentle  tone? 
It  speaks:  "Search  on,  blind  gazer;  search  again. 

Nor  stint  nor  stumble  in  the  path  of  light 

Whose  splendor  dazzles  thy  uncertain  sight. 

Stars  are  like  Truth,  which  costs  us  mickle  pain 

Ere  we  that  gift  of  grace  may  hope  to  gain. 

The  heavens,  like  the  Scriptures,  should  be  scanned 

With  loving  eye,  fixed  heart,  and  holy  hand." 


MY    GRANDMOTHER'S    SECRET. 


BY   MISS   POWER. 

My  grandmother,  I  have  heard  say,  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  women  of  her  time  —  which,  by  the  way, 
we  are  often  told  of  our  grandmothers ;  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that,  with  regard  to  mine,  there  was  more  of 
truth  in  the  tale  than  there  is  generally,  for  her  picture 
by  Reynolds,  w^hich  forms  the  chief  ornament  of  my 
sunny  breakfast  room,  certainly  represents  a  very  lovely 
creature.  AVell,  when  my  grandmother,  Lady  Millicent 
Harwood,  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  she  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  her  father,  Lord  Amesford ;  her  mother 
had  died  while  she  was  still  an  infant.  She  was  an  only 
child ;  and  but  little  of  her  father's  large  property  being 
entailed,  she  naturally,  at  his  death,  became  heiress  to  a 
splendid  fortune,  while  the  title  passed  to  a  distant  rela- 
tion, a  cousin  in  the  third  or  fourth  degree,  who  —  why 
or  wherefore  nobody  very  well  knew  —  was  appointed  by 
Lord  Amesford  guardian  to  his  daughter,  who  was  not  — 
so  the  will  set  forth  —  to  come  to  her  majority  till  she 
was  five  and  twenty. 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  funeral  was  over,  my 
grandmother  was  taken  away  from  Marston  Abbey,  —  the 
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dear,  beautiful  old  place  where  she  had  been  brought  up, 
and  had  hitherto  lived  so  happily,  — to  go  to  Harwood 
Hall,  the  residence  of  the  new  Lord  Amesford,  an  ugly, 
bleak,  bare  place,  in  the  north,  which  was  the  only  estate 
that  accompanied  the  title.  Marston  was  left  to  Lady 
Millicent ;  but  of  course  she  could  not  occupy  it  till  she 
became  of  age  or  married,  and  who  could  tell  what  might 
happen  before  theni  Her  departure,  therefore,  was  almost 
as  great  a  heartbreak  to  the  poor  child  as  if  she  were 
never  to  see  her  beloved  home  again ;  and  her  pets,  — 
her  birds  and  dogs,  and,  worse,  her  poor  pensioners  in 
the  village  and  cottages,  —  what  was  to  become  of  them 
when  she  was  gone  ?  It  was  a  cruel  trial ;  and  as  she 
stepped  into  the  great  coach,  with  her  governess  and  her 
old  nurse,  and  looked  round  —  it  might  be  for  the  last 
time  —  on  the  scenes  which,  since  the  earliest  days  she 
could  remember,  had  each  morning  greeted  her  sight, — 
as  she  heard  the  sobs,  and  prayers,  and  blessings  of  her 
poor  tenantry,  —  Lady  Millicent  threw  herself  back  in  the 
carriage,  and  wept  herself  almost  into  hysterics. 

It  was  a  long  and  dreary  journey  from  ^larston  to 
Harwood.  In  these  days,  the  railroad  would  take  you 
there  in  a  few  hours ;  bat  in  my  grandmother's  time,  you 
may  imagine  it  was  a  very  different  affair,  what  with  bad 
roads  and  travelling  in  a  great,  heavy,  old-fashioned  coach, 
by  slow  stages.  However,  at  last  they  arrived,  and  Lady 
:Millicent  was  ushered  with  due  ceremony  into  the  grand 
drawing  room,  where  her  guardian  was  waiting  to  receive 
her.  You  may  suppose  how  her  heart  beat  at  that 
moment.     She  had  never   seen   the   new  Lord  Amesford; 
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and  from  the  little  she  had  been  able  to  gather  concern 
ing  him  ffom  her  old  nurse,  who  had  known  something 
of  him  in  former  days,  she  felt  much  more  of  uneasiness 
and  alarm  than  of  confidence  or  pleasure  at  the  prospect 
of  the  meeting ;  and  when,  on  entering  the  large,  cold, 
uninhabited-looking  saloon,  she  saw  before  her  an  elderlj^, 
hard-featured,  stern-looking  man,  who  stood  up  to  receive 
her  with  stiff,  ungenial  formality,  her  heart  seemed  to  die 
within  her,  and  it  was  only  by  the  strongest  effort  that 
she  could  restrain  the  tears  that  seemed  choking  her.  It 
was  the  greatest  relief  to  her  when  Lord  Amesford,  after 
a  few  questions  as  to  her  journey,  and  two  or  three  set 
phrases  of  welcome,  proposed  that  she  should  be  shown 
her  apartments,  to  which  she  retired  with  an  aching  heart. 
1  need  not  tell  you  all  that  took  place  while  my 
grandmother  was  establishing  herself  in  her  new  home, 
if  home  it  could  be  called,  where  not  one  single  person 
or  thing  bore  the  aspect  of  welcome  or  comfort.  The 
house  was  large,  and  had  been  handsomely  furnished,  but 
in  a  style  that  was  neither  antique  nor  modern  —  a  sort 
of  empire  fashion,  which  is  to  my  taste  one  of  the  ugliest 
ever  invented.  The  silks  and  damasks  "were  faded,  the 
carpets  the  same,  the  gilding  tarnished,  and  all  had  the 
chill,  stiff,  uninhabited  look  of  some  show  place  which 
had  for  years  been  deserted  by  its  owners  ;  as,  indeed,  it 
might  have  been,  for  all  the  life,  or  gayety,  or  hospitality 
Lord  Amesford  brought  about  it.  He  lived  quite  alone ; 
his  wife  had  been  dead  years  and  years.  They  said  her 
stern,  ill-tempered  husband,  and  the  lonely,  dreary  life 
she  led  at  Harwood,  had   shortened  her  days,  poor  soul ! 
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and  his  only  son  had  always  been  away  at  school  and 
college  since  he  was  ten  years  old.  This  was  a  gay 
place  for  an  orphan  gui,  rich,  and  young,  and  handsome, 
and  clever  though  she  was,  to  be  shut  up  in,  with  an  ugly 
country  round,  and  a  chill,  damp  climate,  and  not  a  soul 
in  the  neighborhood  who  was  ever  asked  to  cross  the 
threshold  Happily  for  the  poor  child,  her  governess, 
who  had  been  with  her  from  the  time  she  was  three 
years  old,  was  not  only  one  of  the  best,  but  one  of  the 
most  cheerful,  well-informed,  and  judicious  of  women ; 
and  as  Lady  Millicent  was  naturally  of  a  remarkably  gay 
and  lively  temperament,  she  escaped  the  vapors  wonder- 
fully, and  after  a  time  yielded  herself  to  the  dull  monot- 
ony of  her  cheerless  home  with  resignation.  To  her 
guardian  she  never  could  get  accustomed.  It  could  not 
be  said  that  he  troubled  her  much,  for  he  left  her  nearly 
to  herself,  which  certainly  was  the  kindest  thing  he  could 
do ;  but  she  never  met  him,  never  encountered  his  cold, 
gloomy  look,  or  heard  the  harsh  tones  of  his  voice,  with- 
out a  feeling  of  dread  and  uneasiness,  that  only  subsided 
when  she  could  escape  from  his  presence. 

When  my  grandmother  had  reached  the  age  of  eighteen, 
she  was  informed  that  Lord  Wharton,  her  guardian's  son, 
was  about  to  return  home  from  college,  having  completed 
his  education.  Such  an  event  in  the  dull  house  was 
enough  to  turn  it  topsy  turvy,  one  would  think ;  and  yet, 
such  was  the  cloud  of  gloom  that  seemed  to  have  settled 
over  it,  that  it  produced  little  change  in  the  aspect  of 
affairs.  Lord  Amesford  sat  all  day  in  his  study,  or  walked 
about,  with  his  thick  stick  and  his  surly  dog,  among  the 
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ploughed  fields  and  over  the  commons,  just  as  he  always 
did ;  the  servants,  dull  and  formal  as  their  lord,  pre- 
pared every  thing  for  the  arrival  of  the  heir  with  immo- 
vable tranquillity ;  no  one  in  the  house  seemed  to  be 
animated  with  the  least  sentiment  of  joy  or  sorrow, 
curiosity  or  interest,  at  the  approaching  event,  except  my 
grandmother,  who  could  not  but  feel  a  certain  flutter  of 
feminine  anxiety  on  the  subject.  Shut  up  there,  never 
seeing  a  new  face,  or  meeting  a  companion  approaching 
to  her  own  age,  it  is  little  to  be  wondexed  at  that  such 
an  event  would  have  a  good  deal  of  interest  for  a  lively, 
sprightly  girl  of  eighteen,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  world, 
and  in  whose  monotonous,  dull  life  every  such  circum- 
stance became  of  importance. 

At  last,  the  eventful  day  arrived.  At  the  expected 
hour,  the  carriage  drove  up  the  avenue ;  a  young  man 
stepped  forth,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  study  of  Lord 
Amesford,  who  had  not  condescended  to  come  to  the  door 
to  receive  his  only  son ;  there  he  remained  until  the 
dressing  bell  rung ;  and  when  my  grandmother,  accompa- 
nied by  Mrs.  Hartwell,  descended  to  the  small  withdraw- 
ing room,  where  the  party  were  wont  to  assemble  before 
and  after  dinner,  she  found  Lord  Wharton  already  down. 
With  a  good  deal  of  trepidation  and  downcast  eyes.  Lady 
Millicent  advanced,  the  stranger  rising  to  receive  her ;  and 
when,  slowly  rising  from  her  profound  courtesy,  she  ven- 
tured to  raise  her  eyes,  she  beheld — her  guardian  at  five 
and  twenty ;  the  same  tall,  bony,  ungraceful  figure ;  the 
same  stern  features ;  the  same  thick  eyebrows  and  cold, 
unloving  eyes.     If  Lady  Millicent  had   in   her  own  little 
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brain  concocted  any  romantic  stories  with  regard  to  this 
charming  youth,  the  first  glance  put  them  to  flight  as 
effectually  as  a  gun  shot  among  a  flock  of  sparrows ;  not 
one  could  stand  its  ground  before  those  chilling  eyes; 
and  my  grandmother  felt  that  there  could  be  no  more 
sympathy,  no  more  regard,  and  no  more  confidence, 
between  herself  and  the  young  man,  than  between  her 
and  his  father.  True,  he  was  somewhat  more  polite, 
spoke  to  her  somewhat  oftener,  but  always  with  the  same 
stiff,  ungenial  manner,  the  same  harsh  voice  and  unsmil- 
ino-  face,  as  Lord  Amesford ;  and  when  the  hour  for 
retiring  came,  the  poor  girl  left  the  room,  feeling,  if 
possible,  more  wearied,  more  constrained,  than  when  the 
evening  had  passed  with  only  her  guardian  and  Mrs. 
Hartwell,  who  was  always  a  certain  resource,  as  she  could 
converse  with  her  in  low  tones  while  Lord  Amesford  sat 
silent  and  half  asleep  by  the  fire. 

Another  year  passed  by,  and  another,  bringing  but 
little  change.  Lady  Millicent  had  gradually  grown  from 
a  girl  into  the  blooming  beauty  of  early  womanhood. 
Her  dark  eyes  sparkled  with  an  expression  and  a  vivacity 
that  even  her  dull,  lonely  life  could  not  subdue;  her 
cheeks  bloomed  with  the  roses  of  youth  and  health  ;  her 
teeth  gleamed  forth  from  her  coral  lips  for  all  the  world 
like  her  mother's  pearl  necklace  from  its  scarlet  morocco 
case,  when  you  peeped  into  it  half  open,  as  her  old  nurse 
used  to  say;  and  the  foolish  old  woman  was  not  far  wrong 
with  her  fantastic  comparison.  Her  chestnut  hair  was 
rich  and  wavy ;  her  skin  transparently  fixir ;  and,  altogether, 
a  more  beautiful  or  fascinating   creature  than    my  grand- 
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mother  at  the  age  of  twenty  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  see.  What  Lord  Wharton  thought  on  the  subject,  it 
was  hard  to  tell.  He  paid  her  as  much  stiff,  formal 
attention  as  his  ungainly  nature  could  bend  to  ;  but  it 
was  always  done  as  if  by  an  effort,  and  not  prompted  by 
the  feelings  so  young  and  lovely  a  woman  was  likely  to 
inspire  in  the  breast  of  a  man  of  his  age.  Still  he 
seemed  to  be  always,  as  it  were,  keeping  a  sort  of  watch 
on  her.  He  rarely  Avent  from  home,  and  never  for  any 
length  of  time ;  as  much  as  his  father,  he  shunned  inter- 
course with  any  of  the  neighboring  gentry,  and  discour- 
aged their  visits  ;  and,  altogether,  Lady  Millicent  felt  that 
she  had  now  two  objects  of  fear  and  distrust  instead  of 
one ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  natural  buoyancy  of 
her  spirits,  and  the  society  of  her  second  mother,  the 
excellent  Mrs.  Hartwell,  she  would  have  lost  all  courage 
under  the  painful  constraint  imposed  upon  her. 

One  day,  the  party  were  sitting  at  breakfast,  and  Lord 
Amesford  was,  as  usual,  looking  over  the  letters  which 
the  morning's  post  had  brought.  Among  these,  one 
seemed  particularly  to  arrest  his  attention.  He  read 
it  over  carefully,  and  then,  handing  it  to  his  son,  said, 
"  Here  is  a  letter  from  your  aunt  Barbara ;  it  seems  she 
is  coming  home  to  Well  wood."  Lord  Wharton  read  the 
letter,  returned  it  to  his  father  in  silence,  and  the  matter 
then  dropped. 

A  month  or  six  weeks  later,  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
bara Morland  at  Wellwood  Cottage  was  duly  announced ; 
and  Lord  Amesford  and  his  son  set  forth  to  pay  their 
devoirs  with  proper  respect. 
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Mrs.  Barbara   Morland  was   the  sister,  and,  from   their 

mother,   co-heiress    of   the   wife    of    Lord    Amesford.     In 

early    life,    she    experienced,    I    have    heard    from    good 

authority,  a  cross  in  love,  which  determined  her  never  to 

marry;    but  so  flir  from  her   temper  or  disposition  being 

soured  by  her  sad  experience,  she   had  sought  and  found 

in   higher  and    better    things,,  not    only   consolation,   but 

cheerfulness;    and    a    more    amiable   or  lovable    old  lady 

than  Mrs.  Barbara  existed  not  in  the  world.     When    her 

sister's  marriage  with  Lord  Amesford,  then  Mr.  Harwood, 

turned    out    so   ill,  Mrs.  Barbara  (who   was    considerably 

older  than  Mrs.  Harwood,  and   had,   since   the    death  of 

their  parents  and  her  marriage,  lived  alone)  gave  up   the 

beautiful    place   in  Cornwall,  where    she    had    resided   foi' 

years,  and  to  which  she  was  warmly  attached,  to  come  and 

settle  in  the  neighborhood   of  Harwood,  to   afford  to  her 

unhappy  sister  whatever  comfort  and  aid  she  was  capable 

of    receiving    in    her    sad    position.     She    had    purchased 

Wellwood  Cottage,  which,  with  its  grounds  bordering  on 

a  forest  of  some  extent,  was  almost  the  only  pretty  and 

picturesque   spot    in    the    neighborhood ;     and    there    she 

resided    uninterruptedly  till   Mrs.  Harwood' s   death  ;    and 

though,  after  that  event,  she  gave  it  up  as  a  fixed  abode, 

she  occasionally  came  to  it   to  pass   some  of  the  summer 

months. 

Not^vithstanding  the  causes  of  dislike  that  must  exist 
in  Mrs.  Barbara's  mind  towards  her  brother-in-law,  her 
gentle  and  Christian  spirit  had  prevented  her  indulging 
in  bitter  sentiments  towards  him;  and,  to  do  him  justice, 
her   interference  in    behalf   of   his  wife   had    always  been 
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M-ell  received,  and  had  not  unfrequently  been  productive 
of  favorable  results.  Even  his  stern  nature  was  not 
proof  against  her  winning  goodness ;  and  he  felt  more 
regard  and  respect  for  her,  perhaps,  than  for  any  other 
person.  Hence  no  rupture  had  occurred ;  and  whenever 
Mrs.  Barbara  came  to  Wellwood,  Lord  Amesford  never 
failed  to  pay  her  all  due  respect. 

For  some  years  Mrs.  Barbara  had  been  abroad,  and 
this  was  the  first  visit  she  had  paid  to  Wellwood  since 
her  return ;  so  that  my  grandmother  had  never  yet  seen 
her,  and  in  the  taciturn  household  of  her  guardian  she 
had  heard  so  little  of  her,  that  she  could  not  feel  much 
interest  in  her  arrival. 

At  dinner.  Lord  Amesford  with  much  formality  an- 
nounced that,  on  the  following  day,  Mrs.  Barbara  Mor- 
land  purposed  paying  a  visit  to  Lady  Millicent,  who,  he 
requested,  would  receive  her  with  all  due  consideration. 

My  grandmother  knew  not  whether  to  be  pleased  or 
frightened  at  the  proffered  attention,  not  knowing  what 
sort  of  person  Mrs.  Barbara  might  be,  and  having  a  haunt- 
ing idea  that  any  connection  of  her  guardian's  must  be 
of  the  same  stamp  as  himself;  however,  she,  with  some 
confusion,  expressed  her  sense  of  the  honor  offered  her, 
and  with  considerable  trepidation  prepared  to  receive  her 
visitor,  M'ho  on  the  afternoon  of  the  succeeding  day  car- 
ried her  proposal  into  execution. 

Lady  Millicent's  heart  beat  quicker,  as  the  servant 
threw  open  the  door  of  her  accustomed  sitting  room,  and 
in  loud  tones  announced  "  Mrs.  Barbara  Morland  and 
Miss  Alice  Morland ; "  but  in  a   moment   her  feelings  of 
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alarm  were  succeeded  by  those  of  joy  and  confidence,  as 
the  kind,  benignant,  and  still  handsome  face  of  the  good 
old  lady  beamed  upon  her,  while  in  her  footsteps  fol- 
lowed a  young  lady  of  about  my  grandmother's  age,  very 
pretty,  and  looking  as  bright  and  good  tempered  as 
youth,  and  beauty,  and  health  ought  to  make  young 
ladies  look. 

They  were  all  friends  before  the  Adsit  terminated  ;  and 
as  INIrs.  Barbara  pressed  my  grandmother's  hand  at  part- 
ing, she  exacted  a  promise,  (which  Lady  Millicent  could 
only  make  conditionally  on  her  guardian's  approval,)  that 
she  would  within  two  days  visit  Wellwood,  and  that  a 
frequent  and  familiar  intercourse  should  exist  between 
herself  and  its  inhabitants  —  a  point  which  Mrs.  Barbara 
promised  to  arrange  with  Lord  Amesford  herself 

You  may  imagine  the  change  this  association  effected 
m  the  hitherto  sad  and  secluded  existence  of  my  grand- 
mother. Few  days  passed  without  a  meeting  with  the 
"Wellwood  circle ;  and  though  both  Lord  Amesford  and 
his  son  seemed  somewhat  jealous  and  mistrustful  of  the 
new  intimacy,  they  did  not  positively  discourage  it,  and 
it  was  far  too  delightful  to  my  grandmother  for  her  to 
affect  to  perceive  their  latent  dissatisfaction,  so  long  as  it 
was  not  expressed.  Alice  Morland,  the  pretty  young  lady 
who  resided  with  Mrs.  Barbara,  was  the  orphan  daughter 
of  her  only  brother,  who  had  left  her  and  a  son,  and  at 
his  death  had  confided  her  to  his  sister ;  the  son,  Her- 
bert, a  fine,  handsome  young  man,  with  a  good  fortune 
bequeathed  by  his  fither,  was  in  the  army,  and  abroad 
with  his  regiment. 
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Alice  and  my  grandgmother  became,  as  you  may  well 
suppose,  inseparable  friends,  ere  the  first  week  of  theii 
acquaintance  was  over.  Joined  to  her  beauty,  she  was 
amiable,  affectionate,  and  clever,  with  the  same  gayety 
and  vivacity  that  formed  one  of  the  charms  of  Lady 
Millicent ;  and  it  often  did  worthy  Mrs.  Hartwell's  heart 
good,  while  she  sat  with  Mrs,  Barbara,  to  hear  her  beloved 
charge's  ringing  laugh  and  joyous  voice  coming  in  from 
the  garden  or  the  adjoining  apartment,  where  the  two 
young  girls  were  passing  away  the  summer  hours  in 
loitering  among  the  flowers,  or  sitting  over  some  piece 
of  female  industry  —  perhaps  the  very  embroidered  cover 
that  decorates  my  own  pet  arm  chair,  and  which  is  still 
bright  when,  on  state  occasions,  I  remove  its  more  hum- 
ble dress. 

One  day,  when  Lady  Millicent  arrived  at  Wellwood, 
she  became  immediately  conscious  of  an  unusual  bustle 
in  the  quiet  household ;  and  as  the  old  servant  opened 
the  door  to  admit  her,  he  exclaimed,  —  his  honest  face 
beaming  with  delight,  —  "  O  my  lady,  Mr.  Herbert's  come ! 
Mistress  and  Miss  Alice  are  beside  themselves  with  joy!" 
And  ere  my  grandmother  could  folloAV  her  first  impulse, 
which  was  to  draw  back,  lest  her  presence  might  be 
intrusive  at  such  a  moment,  Alice  came  bounding  forth, 
and  drawing  her  friend's  arm  through  her  own,  declared 
that  she  was  just  come  in  time  to  witness  and  complete 
their  happiness. 

That  day  was  a  new  era  in  my  grandmother's  exist- 
ence. In  Herbert  Morland  she  saw  the  hero  that  her 
girlish    imagination,  nourished   by    solitude,  had    created , 
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and  when  she  returned  home  at  night,  it  was  to  a  pillow 
haunted  with  sweet  dreams  and  sweeter  thoughts  of  the 
gallant,  frank,  handsome  young  soldier,  whose  admiring 
eyes  and  lowered  tones,  when  he  addressed  her,  indicated, 
even  to  her  inexperienced  heart,  that  her  feelings  were 
not  unreciprocated. 

A  week  passed  away  without  any  change  in  the  inter- 
course between  the  hall  and  the  cottage,  when,  one 
morning  at  breakfast,  Lord  Amesford  addressed  his  ward 
with  even  more  than  his  accustomed  solemnity.  "  Lady 
Millicent,"  he  said,  "I  have  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance  to  communicate  to  you  alone ;  I  must  request, 
therefore,  the  honor  of  an  interview  in  your  private  apart- 
ment, at  eleven  o'clock  precisely." 

INIy  grandmother  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  What 
could  it  be  ?  Something  disagreeable,  she  felt  sure.  But 
to  avoid,  or  even  postpone  it,  she  knew  was  impossible ; 
so,  blushing  and  stammering,  she  replied,  her  time  was 
at  his  lordship's  disposal,  and  prepared  herself,  with  what 
courage  she  might,  for  the  dreaded  encounter. 

As  the  clock  struck  eleven.  Lord  Amesford  knocked  at 
the  door,  which  the  trembling  girl  hastened  to  open,  and 
then,  slowly  advancing,  he  took  a  chair  by  his  ward. 

There  was  a  momentary  pause,  during  which  my 
grandmother  might  have  counted  the  beating  of  her 
heart. 

"  I  have  requested  this  interview  to-day.  Lady  Milli- 
cent," began  Lord  Amesford,  "  because  I  consider  it  high 
time  that  you  should  be  informed  of  my  intentions,  and 
I    may   say   those   of   your    late    father,   concerning    you ; 
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they  are,  that  you  shall,  on  arriving  at  your  majority,  if 
not  before  that  time,  become  the  wife  of  my  son,  by 
which  means  the  estates  and  title  will  be  reunited  in  his 
and  your  persons,  and  descend  undi\ided  to  your  heirs. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  your  ladyship  will  fully  see  the 
propriety  of  this  arrangement,  and  that  you  will  hence- 
forth consider  yourself  as  the  affianced  wife  of  Lord 
'Wharton."  And  without  waiting  for  a  reply  to  this 
short  but  very  decisive  speech,  Lord  Amesford  rose  from 
his  seat,  and  making  one  of  his  stiff  bows,  he  wished  his 
ward  a  very  good  morning,  and  walked  off,  leaving  her 
utterly  stupefied  by  his  abrupt  and  most  unexpected  com- 
munication. 

To  marry  Lord  Wharton !  The  image  of  Herbert 
Morland  rose  up  and  placed  itself  beside  his  dreaded 
and  detested  one ;  and  the  girl's  pure  mind  revolted 
from  the  sacrilege  of  bestowing  herself  on  the  one  when 
her  heart  was  already  given  to  the  other,  not  only 
as  a  thing  repugnant  to  her  feelings,  but  as  a  sm  too 
great,  too  monstrous  to  be  committed  at  any  one's  com- 
mand ;  and  she  resolved  on  the  spot  that,  come  what 
might,  no  authority  should  ever  force  her  to  become  the 
wife  of  a  man  who,  from  the  first  interview,  had  inspired 
her  with  nothing  but  dislike  and  mistrust. 

We  will  pass  in  silence  over  the  two  months  of  an- 
noyance, distress,  and  vain  representations  that  followed 
this  important  day.  Mrs.  Barbara  and  Alice  Morland 
had,  by  a  rare  event,  been  dining  at  Harwood,  Herbert 
having  gone  to  London  on  business  a  few  days  pre- 
viously.    Lord  Amesford   and  his    son,  Mrs.  Barbara  and 
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Mrs.  Hartwell,  were  engaged  at  some  solemn  and  inter- 
minalle  game  of  cards,  and  the  two  young  girls  were 
sitting  apart,  chatting  in  an  undertone  —  at  first,  on  some 
topics  of  minor  importance ;  then  gradually,  as  the  elders 
became  more  absorbed  in  their  game,  and  the  cautious 
glances  directed  towards  them  by  the  young  couple  as- 
sured them  that  their  colloquy  was  not  likely  to  be 
attended  to,  their  voices  dropped  to  a  whisper.  Alice 
was  the  chief  speaker.  With  her  lips  close  to  the  eager 
ear  of  her  friend,  she  poured  into  it  a  tale  which  the 
sparkling  eyes,  heightened  color,  and  smiling  mouth  of 
Lady  Millicent  testified  was  one  of  most  deep  and  pleas- 
ing interest ;  and  at  its  conclusion,  the  fair  conspirators 
exchanged  bright  glances  of  intelligence,  and  pressed  each 
other's  hands  in  eloquent  silence. 

In  two  days  from  that  time,  there  was  such  a  stir  at 
Harwood  Hall  as  had  not  been  known  within  the  mem- 
ory of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  Lady  Millicent  had  fled ! 
—  no  one  could  exactly  say  where,  though  most  people 
guessed ;  and  the  oddest  part  of  it  was,  that  Alice  Mor- 
land  was  also  missing  from  Wellwood. 

A  little  time  cleared  up  the  mystery,  when  Mrs.  Bar- 
bara received  a  letter  from  over  the  border  from  her 
niece,  and  Mrs.  Hartwell  another  from  Lady  Millicent, 
announcing  the  marriage  of  the  latter  to  Herbert  Mor- 
land,  and  declaring  that  she  had  only  been  driven  to  this 
step  by  the  cruel  obduracy  of  her  guardian,  in  refusing 
to  listen  to  her  representations,  and  her  determination 
never  to  consent  to  a  marriage  which  was  equally  against 
her  feelings  and  her  conscience. 

19 
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From  the  very  moderate  anxiety  testified  by  the  good 
old  ladies  at  the  time  of  the  elopement,  and  the  philo- 
sophic manner  with  which  they  received  these  epistles, 
many  folks  suspected  they  knew  more  about  the  whole 
affkir  from  the  beginning  than  they  thought  it  necessary 
to  own  to.  I  confess,  I  always  leaned  to  that  way  of 
thinking  myself;  and  I  am  free  to  declare,  that,  in  their 
places,  I  should  have  acted  precisely  as  they  did. 

At  any  rate,  it  all  turned  out  as  well  and  as  happily 
as  could  possibly  be.  Never  was  there  a  more  model 
couple  than  my  grandfather  and  grandmother ;  and  I 
certainly  ought  to  be  grateful  that  I  was  spared  such  an 
ancestor  as  Lord  Wharton  by  My  Grandmother's  Secret. 


THE    TWO    EMILYS. 

A   LIFE    SKETCH. 

BY   SARAH   ROBERTS. 

Just  fourteen  summers  rest  upon 

Each  bright  and  gentle  face, 
Blending  the  woman  and  the  child 

With  most  peculiar  grace. 
Ah,  fourteen  summers  ever  bring 

The  tear  and  prayer  from  me, 
For  fair  young  beings  just  embarked 

On  life's  most  fitful  sea. 

One  has  fair  cheek,  rich  auburn  hair, 

And  eye  soft  as  the  dove; 
A  smile  of  winning  sweetness  tells 

A  heart  of  gentle  love  ;  — 
The  other,  dark  and  brilliant  eye, 

And  wavy,  chestnut  hair; 
Cheek  that  outvies  the  rose's  Hush 

Proclaims  her  passing  fair. 
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Ay,  fourteen  summers !  —  to  my  heart, 

Over  the  waste  of  years, 
Come  memories  of  its  joyousness. 

Its  buoyant  hopes  and  fears; 
Bright  rainbows  spanning  every  path, 

Glad  sunshine  every  where  — 
Full,  pure,  unclouded  happiness, 

Utterly  void  of  care. 

Keep  bright  the  chain  of  love,  sweet  girls, 

That  binds  your  spirits  now; 
Let  not  distrust  or  trifles  break 

The  young  heart's  early  vow. 
Life  without  love  's  a  wilderness. 

Sunless,  and  chill,  and  drear. 
And  the  heart  yearns  for  early  friends, 

When  age  and  death  draw  near. 

Ah,  woman's  lot  —  ah,  woman's  lot 

Is  yours,  meekly  to  bear! 
God  keep  you  ever,  gentle  ones. 

Beneath  his  loving  care  — 
Bring  to  your  homes,  in  coming  years. 

Sunlight,  and  peace,  and  love ! 
O,  make  them — 'tis  your  mission  here  — 

Emblems  of  heaven  above ! 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 


ALEXANDRIA   TO    CAIRO. 


BY  ALBERT  SMITH. 


Travelling  on  the  Nile  is  not  one  continuous  poetic 
dream,  when  you  do  not  come  near  any  relics  of  an- 
tiquity. If  you  lose  the  overland  mail  transit  steamer, 
as  I  did,  from  being  kept  in  quarantine  through  a  mis- 
take, and  have  to  hire  a  kandjia  to  go  from  Pompey's 
Pillar  to  the  Pyramids,  you  must  make  up  your  mmd 
to  he  bored,  for  five  or   six    days  and  nights,  beyond   all 

endurance. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  8th  of  October,  1849,  finding 
that  there  would  be  no  steamer  for  ten  days,  I  determined 
to  get  up  to  Cairo  as  I  could,  and  went  down  with  my 
servant  (a  clever  Piedmontesc,  attached  to  Key's  Hotel) 
to  the  water  side  to  select  a  boat.  There  are  many 
always  waiting  to  be  hii'ed  here ;  and  we  selected  one 
tolerably  new  and  clean,  fashioned  something  like  a  small 
city  barge,  but  with  two  masts,  fore  and  aft,  and  said  to 
be  a  good  sailer.  The  reis,  or  captain,  asked  four  hun- 
dred piastres  (a  little  more  than  four  pounds)  for  the 
journey,  but  immediately  took  two  hundred  and  fifths 
with  a  promise  of  backsheesh  if  he  and  his  crew  behaved 
wcU.     All  the  afternoon,  we  were  looking  up  our   stores 
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for  the  journey,  which  we  packed  m  the  useful,  light, 
palmwood  crates,  or  cafasses,  of  Egypt.  These  consisted 
of  the  commonest  knives,  forks,  plates,  dishes,  and  glasses, 
a  clay  fireplace,  a  frying  pan,  a  coffee  pot,  a  wool  mat- 
tress, and  the  crates  full  of  fowls,  eggs,  and  vegetables. 
We  had  also  some  luxuries,  such  as  sardines,  tea,  two 
dozen  of  pale  ale,  and  a  bottle  of  cognac.  Giovanni,  the 
dragoman,  added  two  fine  old,  long-muzzled,  hard-kicking 
guns:  and  all  these  things,  being  heaped  upon  a  truck, 
were  taken  down  by  a  guard  of  sun-baked,  screaming 
little  Arab  boys  to  the  quay.  We  joined  the  boat  just 
below  Pompey's  Pillar,  and  pushed  off  from  shore  about 
seven  in  the  evening. 

Alexandria  is  connected  with  the  Nile  by  the  Mah- 
moudieh  Canal  —  a  channel  between  high  banks,  forty 
miles  long,  terminating  at  the  village  of  Atfeh.  The 
story  of  the  formation  of  this  canal  is  an  oft-told  tale, 
but  I  suppose  I  shall  not  be  the  last  by  many  to  relate 
it.  It  was  excavated  by  order  of  Mahomed  Ali,  and  a 
terrible  undertaking  it  proved.  With  the  impetuosity 
which  distinguished  all  his  acts,  he  dragged  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  of  the  wretched  Egyptian  peasantry  — 
men,  women,  and  children — from  the  villages  on  the  Nile, 
and  set  them  to  work  to  dig  this  canal,  or  rather  to 
scoop  it  out  with  their  hands,  for  they  had  no  imple- 
ments to  assist  them.  The  poor  creatures  had  only 
brought  provisions  with  them  for  one  month's  consump- 
tion ;  and  Mahomed  Ali,  determined  not  to  allow  them 
any  more  when  these  were  gone,  kept  them  at  work, 
under   the    lashes    and    pikes    of  his    soldiery,  until    the 
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blood  streamed  down  their  limbs,  even  of  the  children  of 
four  or  five  years  old.  Maddened  by  pain  and  famine, 
they  tore  up  the  ground  with  an  energy  that  only  des- 
peration could  have  given  them  ;  and  the  canal  was 
made,  forty  miles  long,  in  the  incredibly  short  space  of 
six  weeks ;  but  averaging  the  accounts  of  dificrent  writers, 
more  than  thirty  thousand  of  the  laborers  perished,  in 
this  period,  from  torture  and  starvation.  The  bodies  were 
thrown  up  with  the  clay  by  their  fellow-sufferers,  and 
assisted  to  form  the  banks ;  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
Mahmoudieh,  between  Alexandria  and  Atfeh,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  huge  and  ghastly  cemetery. 

As  we  pushed  ofi",  four  of  the  Arabs  —  there  were 
seven  iif  the  crew,  with  the  captain  —  sat  in  pairs  on  the 
deckj  ts^ng  up  some  boards  to  drop  their  feet  into,  and 
began  to  row.  They  also  sang  a  monotonous  chant. 
The  captain  gave  a  word  or  two,  and  the  others  added  a 
refrain ;  it  was  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  fak  wind, 
we  were  travelling  famously,  and  every  thing  was  "  all 
right."  The  wind  was  dead  against  us,  and  we  were 
just  moving :  however,  the  East  is  said  to  be  all  ro- 
mance. 

We  occupied  the  first  half  hour  of  our  journey  in 
stowing  away  our  goods.  Every  time  we  moved  a  board 
or  a  box,  a  great  black  spider  scufiied  out,  and  instan- 
taneously disappeared  do"\^Ti  some  favorite  crevice ;  and 
drawing  the  wooden  blinds  of  the  windows  disturbed 
dozens. 

We  were  not  long  in  getting  clear  of  the  croNvd  of 
boats  that  form  the  "  pool "  of  Alexandria ;  and  then  the 
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Arabs   left   off  singing,  and  began    to   tow.     When    the> 
met    with    another    Jcandjia,    or    came    to    two    or    three 
moored  against  the  shore,  they  threw  oiF  their  long  blue 
shirts,  and  x^lunged  into  the  canal,  swimming  dog  fashion, 
or   throwing   out    their    arms    alternately,  until   they  had 
carried  the    rope   round,   and    then   they  went  on   again. 
There  was   nothing  to  see  during  this   part  of   the   jour- 
ney;    one    might    as    well    have    travelled    in    a    railway 
cutting  of  dry,  dusky  mud.     About  half   past    nine,   the 
sail  went  up,  on  turning  a  corner,  and  then  we  began  to 
move ;  and  not  being  particularly  amused,  I  "  turned  in," 
in  nautical  phrase,  which  consisted  in  taking  off  my  coat, 
and    lying    down    upon    a    thin    mattress    placed    on    a 
broad  shelf;    and   then   I   dozed  for  about  two  hours.     I 
was  waked   up  at  midnight  by  the   intense  stifling  heat, 
and    looking    up    to    the    window,   I    saw   a    rat,    larger 
than  an  average-sized  kitten,  perched  on  the  sill  immedi- 
ately over   my  head.     He  did  not   move  when  I  sat   up, 
and  I  had  nothing  to  throw  at  him  but  my  boots  ;    so  I 
pulled   up   the  blind  very  suddenly,  and   thus   frightened 
him    so    that    he    leaped    into    the    water.      And    now  a 
nuisance  far  more   irritating  arose:    the  mosquitoes   came 
in   such  legions   that   I  was   nearly  eaten  alive.     Clothes 
appeared  to   be   no   protection;    and  when    I   got   up    at 
last,  half  mad,  and  went  and  sat  upon  deck,  they  attacked 
me   with   tenfold   spite.     The   moon   was    shining  with   a 
brightness  I  had  never  witnessed  in  England ;  and,  in  its 
light,  the  deck  and  cabins    appeared  swarming  with    hor- 
rible things  —  cockroaches,  beetles,  spiders,  and  centipedes. 
Any  more  sleep  was  out  of  the  question  ;  and  I  sat  upon 
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a  crate  until  morning,  when  the  greater  part  of  these 
abominations  shrunk  from  the  heavy  fog  into  their  fast- 
nesses, and  then  I  tried  to  get  a  little  more  sleep. 

Tuesday,  9th.  A  dead  calm,  and  the  boat  made  very 
little  way.  The  high,  dingy  banks  still  continued;  and 
I  was  glad  when  Giovanni  contrived,  from  his  rude 
kitchen,  to  turn  out  a  wonderful  breakfast  of  cutlets, 
fowl,  and  rice,  potatoes,  toast,  and  coffee.  A  wild  dog, 
having  smelt  the  cooking,  followed  us  for  miles;  but 
with  the  exception  of  a  boy  on  a  ragged  camel,  he  was 
the  only  living  thing  we  saw  on  the  banks  for  three  or 
four  hours.  The  crew  still  threw  off  their  clothes  and 
tumbled  into  the  canal  on  the  least  occasion,  but  were 
singularly  quiet;  they  did  not  appear  to  speak  to  one 
another  all  day  long.  I  occupied  myself  in  fitting  up 
my  cabin,  driving  pegs  into  the  cracks  to  hang  my 
watch,  looking  glass,  lantern,  and  "housewife"  on,  and 
running  down  the  spiders,  until  two  o'clock,  when  we 
passed  some  trees  and  arrived  at  Atfeh.  This  was  a 
village  of  mud  huts,  on  either  side  of  the  canal,  thatched 
with  grass  and  fodder,  without  windows,  but  having 
irregular  holes  for  the  inmates  to  crawl  in  and  out. 
Some  had  round  mud  towers  built  on  them,  swarming 
with  pigeons.  Half-naked  women,  and  children  entirely 
so,  were  selling  coarse  bread,  under  huge  umbrellas ; 
Arabs  were  idling  about  in  the  dust  and  sun,  which  they 
seemed  to  prefer;  and  there  was  a  complete  "jam"  of 
the  most  incomprehensible  boats  I  ever  saw,  of  which  all 
the  crews  were  screaming  and  swearing  at  the  top  of 
their   voices,  banging    one    another   with   poles,   breaking 
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each  other's  rigging,  or  going  coolly  down  to  prayers  in 
the  middle  of  all  the  uproar.  We  had  to  wait  more 
than  two  hours  for  some  sort  of  passport,  and  at  last 
got  clear  of  the  entangled  thicket  -of  boats,  and,  passing 
through  the  locks,  swung  out  into  the  Nile. 

I  could  see  nothing  ahead,  astern,  or  around,  but  one 
boundless  rapid  current  of  reddish,  clay-colored  water,  for 
the  inundation  was  scarcely  subsiding ;  but  the  expanse 
was  a  great  relief  after  the  confined,  pestilent  canal. 
The  stream  was  so  strong  that,  before  we  got  up  our 
sails,  we  were  carried  a  long  way  down.  However,  there 
was  a  brisk  north  wind,  and  we  soon  began  to  rush 
through  the  water.  Opposite  to  Atfeh  we  passed  Fooah, 
a  town  M'ith  minarets  and  domes,  which  looked  well  in 
the  afternoon  haze,  rising  as  it  were  from  a  mighty  lake. 
Here  the  country  got  very  desolate  again,  with  a  flat, 
Essex-marsh  sort  of  lookout  on  either  side  ;  and  at  dark 
the  wind  fell,  and  we  pulled  up  under  a  bank  for  the 
night,  if  necessary.  One  advantage  over  yesterday  was, 
that  we  had  got  rid  of  the  mosquitoes.  There  were  sev- 
eral ordinary  gnats  and  flies,  but  I  set  a  trap  for  them 
with  great  eflect ;  this  was  very  simple,  and  was  formed 
by  opening  the  door  of  the  lantern,  and  hanging  it  near 
an  open  window.  In  the  morning,  the  bottom  was  half 
an  inch  deep  in  semi-consumed  corpses. 

Wednesday,  10th.  I  found,  on  awaking,  that  we  had 
been  creeping  on,  almost  imperceptibly,  nearly  all  night ; 
and  at  six  in  the  morning,  we  were  nearly  thirty  miles 
above  Atfeh.  As  the  Arabs  tumbled  into  the  water, 
upon    the    ka?idjia    running    aground,  I    tumbled    in    too 
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aiid  had  a  good  long  swim.  It  was  utterly  contemptible, 
however,  trying  to  compete  with  them ;  they  shot  through 
the  water  like  wager  boats.  All  day  we  kept  gliding  "t)n, 
passing  many  more  villages  of  mud  houses,  looking  like 
clumps  of  enormous  thimbles ;  and  now  and  then  we  saw 
several  small  processions  of  men  going  along  the  banks 
on  donkeys,  horses,  and  camels  ;  and  here  and  there  was 
a  solitary  palm;  but  with  the  exception  of  these,  the 
scenery  still  maintained  its  Essex-marsh  character. 

The  Arabs  continued  very  silent.  One  of  them  was 
the  cook  to  the  party,  and  he  was  never  away  from  the 
fireplace,  boiling  up  lentils  with  coarse  bread.  This  was 
their  only  food,  and  they  drank  the  Nile  water.  I  found 
to-day  that  the  meat  we  had  brought  from  Alexandria 
was  touched  by  the  heat ;  so  I  gave  it  to  the  crew,  who 
soon  disposed  of  it.  They  threw  lumps  of  it  on  the  live 
embers,  and  so  broiled  it. 

The  mosquitoes  had  gone,  but  the  flies  were  almost  as 
bad.  They  took  possession  of  the  cabin,  and  would  not 
be  driven  away,  worrying  me  almost  into  a  fever.  At 
last,  I  cut  out  one  of  the  paper  net  "  fly  catchers,"  and 
hung  it  from  the  roof.  As  night  came,  they  all  set- 
tled on  it;  and  then  I  gently  moved  it  away,  and  sent 
it  floating  down  the  Nile,  with  its  freight  of  intruders. 
This  was  all  the  excitement  of  the  day;  but  at  night, 
there  was  a  terrible  skirmish  amongst  the  rats,  wlio,  at- 
tracted by  the  fowls,  appeared  to  be  boarding  the  boat 
on  all  quarters. 

Thursday,  11th.  The  morning  broke  with  a  dead  calm. 
Now  and  tlien    the  wind    came    in   little   pufls,  and    then 
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died  away  again.  The  monotony  of  the  voyage  was 
broken  by  a  fight  between  Giovanni  and  one  of  the 
Arabs,  or,  rather,  my  servant  had  it  all  on  his  own  side. 
The  man  objected  to  get  into  the  water  to  tow,  upon 
which  the  dragoman  gave  him  a  good  threshing  with  a 
rope ;  and  then  he  got  overboard  and  worked  away  well. 

About  noon,  the  wind  came ;  and  all  the  afternoon  we 
amused  ourselves  with  shooting  hawks  and  ibises,  of 
which  there  were  great  numbers.  I  also  shot  a  sicsac, 
one  of  the  birds  reported  to  get  into  the  crocodile's 
mouth,  and  pick  its  teeth  of  parasitical  water  animals. 
It  had  sharp  points  on  the  top  of  its  wings,  which  the 
Arabs  said  were  to  keep  the  crocodile  from  closing  its 
jaws.  When  the  birds  fell,  the  Arabs  dashed  overboard 
just  like  spaniels,  and  brought  them  back  in  their 
mouths. 

It  was  curious  to  see  how  they  watched  us.  Whatever 
we  were  about,  —  eating,  washing,  or  reading,  —  they  never 
took  their  eyes  from  us,  but  followed  every  movement. 
Their  actions  were  singularly  like  those  of  a  monkey ; 
they  picked  up  small  things,  and  examined  them  care- 
fully, usually  trying  them  first  with  a  bite ;  and  an  old 
envelope  I  had  thrown  on  one  side  w^as  a  matter  of 
great  scrutiny :  they  could  not  make  it  out  at  all ;  but 
after  passing  it  round,  and  apparently  offering  many  opin- 
ions on  it,  they  put  it  carefully  by  under  a  board.  Gio- 
vanni told  me  they  were  all  thieves,  but  stole  singularly 
minute  things  —  odd  bits  of  strings,  useless  lucifers,  knobs 
of  sealing  wax,  and  such  like  rubbish.  At  night,  a  good 
rattling   breeze    came   on;    and    whilst   we  were    surgmg 
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through  the  water,  I  amused  them  with  some  common- 
place conjuring  tricks,  from  which  time  I  was  regarded 
as  a  great  magician. 

We  anchored  alongside  a  village  at  night,  and  I  got 
rid  of  the  flies  as  before.  About  one  o'clock,  I  was  lying 
awake,  and  hearing  a  throbbing  noise  up  the  river,  I 
looked  out  and  saw  a  light  advancing.  It  came  on,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  I  found  it  was  the  overland  mail 
steamer,  homeward  bound.  This  little  incident  was  very 
impressive.  The  boat  came  near  enough  for  me  to  shout 
out,  "  Good  night ! "  which  was  returned  by  one  or  two 
persons  on  deck,  surprised,  I  have  no  doubt,  at  the 
familiar  salutation  from  a  moored  handjia.  I  watched 
this  out  of  sight ;  and  then,  after  a  look  at  my  crew, 
who  had  completely  wrapped  themselves  up  in  canvas 
until  they  looked  like  mere  bundles,  and  were  lying 
about  the  deck  in  the  bright  moonlight,  I  turned  in  to 
sleep. 

Friday,  12th.  The  people  in  the  village  commenced 
making  such  an  unearthly  riot  at  daybreak,  that,  as  there 
was  no  wind,  I  made  the  Arabs  tow  up  some  miles 
higher,  to  another  clump  of  houses.  A  large  traffic  boat 
from  Cairo  had  stopped  here,  crammed  with  peasants ; 
many  of  them  were  blind,  the  majority  had  but  one  eye, 
and  all  the  children  were  suffering  from  ophthalmia. 
The  passengers  landed  and  bought  bread,  like  pancake, 
of  other  women  who  came  down  to  sell  it.  The  Arabs 
kept  on  towing,  but  very  slowly.  I  do  not  think  we 
made  above  a  mile  an  hour  ;  and  at  noon,  with  a  suffo- 
cating  hot  wind    dead    against   us,  they   pulled   up   at   a 
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\dllage,  and  said  they  could  not  go  on  because  there  was 
a  shallow  just  above  us,  right  across  the  river,  and  that 
we  must  wait  for  a  wind  to  take  us  over  to  the  other 
bank.  I  was  very  angry,  but  to  no  effect ;  so  we  lay 
broiling  under  the  sun  until  three,  when  they  punted 
across,  and  we  started  again.  They  had  only  dawdled 
about  from  sheer  idleness.  In  the  afternoon,  a  cripple, 
with  limbs  shockingly  distorted  and  hands  webbed  like 
fins,  swam  off  from  a  hovel  on  shore  to  beg  money. 
The  wmd  now  came  on  dead  against  us ;  the  towing- 
paths  were  all  under  water,  and  the  men  really  could 
not  track  the  boat,  as  they  did  not  know  where  they 
were  going,  and  every  now  and  then  disappeared  into 
deep  holes ;  so  we  were  obliged  to  come  to  a  stand-still 
again,  and  made  fast  for  the  night  under  a  bank  of 
osiers.  We  amused  ourselves  and  the  Arabs  by  making 
little  rafts  of  palmwood,  putting  bits  of  lighted  candle 
on  them,  and  then  launching  them  off,  one  after  another, 
down  the  stream.  As  there  was  no  wind,  they  burnt 
very  steadily,  and,  when  several  were  started,  looked  very 
pretty.  The  Arabs  said  that  the  peasants  would  think 
they  were  devils.  This  night  was  the  worst  I  ever  passed 
in  my  life.  The  foliage  brought  the  mosquitoes  again 
in  overwhelming  force ;  the  rats  came  along  the  ropes- 
from  the  land,  and  scuffled  about  our  very  feet ;  the 
spiders  and  cockroaches  were  in  full  activity;  and  a  man, 
or  successive  men,  beat  a  drum  on  shore,  in  some  reli- 
gious ceremony,  all  night  long.  A  verdict  of*"  temporary 
insanity"  would  have  justified  any  thing  that  a  man 
might  have  done  under  these  infiictions. 
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Saturday,  13th.  I  routed  all  the  men  up  at  six,  and, 
as  there  was  the  usual  lack  of  wind,  set  them  to  work. 
They  grumbled  at  going  into  the  water  whilst  it  was 
so  cold ;  but  I  soon  settled  this,  and  at  seven  we  were 
fairly  off.  I  was  so  heartily  sick  of  the  boat,  with  its 
delays  and  inconveniences,  that  we  stopped  at  a  village 
and  tried  to  get  some  camels  or  donkeys  to  ride  on  to 
Cairo  "  across  country."  The  people,  however,  were  so 
miserably  poor,  they  had  nothing ;  and  I  was  getting 
altogether  out  of  heart,  when  a  brisk  wind  sprang  np 
and  blew  us  along  bravely,  under  a  press  of  sail  that 
almost  lifted  the  handjia  out  of  the  water.  About  noon, 
Giovanni  showed  us  the  Pyramids  on  the  horizon,  and 
soon  after  we  rounded  the  apex  of  the  Delta.  Provisions 
were  running  short,  but  it  was  not  worth  while  to  buy 
any  more ;  so  I  had  a  "  scratch "  dinner  of  macaroni, 
potatoes,  onions,  and  rice  pudding,  all  chopped  up  to- 
gether and  fried,  which  was  really  capital.  The  wind 
kept  up,  and  by  and  by  -we  came  to  the  great  works 
erected  for  the  barrage  of  the  Nile,  which  is  to  cost  a 
groat  deal  and  not  ultimately  answer.  Then  villages 
came  quickly  after  one  another,  and  the  people  thickened 
on  the  banks.  Anon,  palaces,  kioskos,  and  beautiful 
gardens  diversified  the  prospect ;  the  crowd  of  boats  in- 
creased ;  the  Pyramids  rose  higher  above  the  scenery. 
Then  I  saw  minarets  and  towers,  off  and  away  on  our 
left ;  and  at  last,  just  in  time  to  save  ourselves  from 
being  locked  out  for  the  night,  the  kandjia  stopped  at 
one  of  the  landing-places  of  Boolak,  the  port  of  Cairo. 

Giovanni  soon  procured  donkeys,  and  leaving   the  boat 
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in  charge  of  the  Arabs,  we  rode  off.  We  first  passed 
through  Boolah,  with  swarms  of  dogs  yelping  after  us  — 
as  many  as  I  had  seen  at  Constantinople ;  then  along 
neat  Oriental  streets,  with  picturesque  wooden-latticed 
windoAvs  and  garden  walls,  over  which  we  saw  dates  and 
prickly  pears  growing ;  and,  at  last,  traversing  a  cool, 
English-looking  road,  bordered  with  acacias,  I  entered 
Cairo  at  the  Eshekei/ah,  and  pulled  up  at  the  British 
Hotel,  delighted  beyond  all  measure  to  have  done,  for  at 
least  some  time,  with  the  Nile  and  the  kandjia. 
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EYE    MEMORY. 

BY  CALDER   CAMPBELL. 

When  the  Present  all  around  me 
Forms  a  picture  of  fair  things, 

That  revive  bright  thoughts  within  me, 
Fancy  shapes  and  seraph  wings, 

Then  I  quench  my  thu'st  at  fountains  — 
Fountains  of  eternal  springs  ! 

Fancy  sheds  o'er  all  the  sunshine 
That  is  bred  of  pleasant  thoughts ; 

And,  with  pulse  that  beats  unfevered, 
Fancy  every  object  notes. 

Till  each  individual  aspect 
In  a  sea  of  beauty  floats. 

Then  the  Present  is  before  me, 
Standing  in  its  field  of  power ; 

Till  at  last  the  Past  steals  o'er  mc, 
As  from  clouds  the  falling  shower ; 

While  its  memories  restore  me 
To  another  scene  and  hour. 
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One  brief  glimpse  of  things  familiar 
To  the  visions  of  our  youth, — 

One  quaint  view  of  objects  common 
To  our  early  sense  of  truth, — 

One  glance  at  the  alien  cornfields, 
Bringeth  back  our  boyhood's  Ruth' 

O,  it  is  a  mystic  wonder, 

This  same  memory  of  the  eye, 

That  with  no  loud  sound  of  thunder 
Pierceth  our  humanity, 

But  with  force  that  keeps  Time  under, 
Rouseth  up  old  sympathy ! 

One  small  flower,  whose  form  or  color 

Noteless  to  all  others  is. 
Brings  a  vivid  recollection 

Of  some  by-gone  bale  or  bliss  — 
Here  a  bier,  and  there  a  bridal, 

There  a  tear,  and  here  a  kiss. 

Even  upon  yon  wall,  the  shadow, 
As  it  falleth,  calls  to  mind 

Shady  woods  where  I,  a  truant, 

On  the  thick,  green  boughs  could  find 

Joys,  that  had  no  taste  of  sorrow, 
With  their  fruitage  intertwined. 

Often,  as  we  linger  idly 

O'er  new  paths,  we  come  upon 
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Something,  —  field,  or  hill,  or  streamlet, 

Windmill  glittering  in  the  sun, — 
That  we  knew  by  frequent  visits 

Long  ago,  ere  youth  was  gone. 

Yet  these  scenes  are  strangers  to  us,  . 

Though  their  forms  are  old  and  dear ; 
And  eye  memory  through  and  through  us 

Runneth  like  some  liquor  clear 
That  is  poured  from  jewelled  chalice 

By  a  Geni  hovering  near. 

It  were  well  if  recollections 

Of  the  Past  were  always  drawn 
From  the  eyes,  whose  retrospections 

Have  no  tempests  in  their  dawn  ; 
Happy  he  whose  calm  reflections 

Pass  not  the  paternal  lawn! 

Happier  still,  if  our  eye  memory, 

After  travelling  far,  bring  home 
Sweet  experiences  —  telling 

Of  the  sadness  and  the  gloom 
We  have  aided  in  dispelling 

From  some  fainting  neighbor's  room. 


THE   FATAL   CORRESPONDENCE. 

FACT,  NOT   FICTION. 


BY  ELIZA  JULIA  SPARROW. 


"Am  I  awake,  or  is  it  all  illusion?" — The  Roman  Father:  Trag. 
"  Ccesar.    Et  tu,  Brute  ?  —  Then  fall,  Cassar."  —  Shakspeare. 


It  was  a  busy  night  in  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  that 
twentieth  of  June  on  which  the  Queen  of  England  as- 
cended the  throne.  Every  window  glittered  with  lights ; 
and  beautiful  as  gorgeous  were  the  many-colored  lamps 
which  decked  the  public  buildings,  and  threw  their  varied 
hues  over  the  queenly  city.  Many  a  banquet  was  spread 
to  celebrate  the  event ;  and  many  a  ball  room  was  filled 
with  gay  and  brilliant  guests,  whilst  bands  of  music 
pealed  far  and  wide. 

It  was  on  that  night   that,  amongst   a  dazzling   crowd 

assembled    at    the    residence    of    Lady    S ,    in    

Square,  the  handsome  daughter  of  a  baronet  attracted 
the  admiration  of  the  light-hearted  and  imaginative  Alfred 

Fitzallen,  then    a   student   in   College.     Alfred  was 

young  and  good  looking,  high  spirited  and  ingenuous ; 
fresh  from  his  mother's  home,  his  mind  was  as  pure  and 
unsullied  as  it   had   been   in   childhood.     His   figure  was 
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tall  and  manly,  and  not  wanting  in  grace ;  and  his  whole 
deportment  indicated  that  open  and  unsuspecting  nature 
which  is  at  once  so  pleasing  and  attractive,  yet  which, 
alas !  too  frequently  leads  its  possessor  to  become  the 
dupe  of  the  wily  or  the  vicious.  With  Alfred,  to  think 
and  to  act  were  almost  simultaneous ;  and  once  attracted 

by  the   fair   and    stately  Helen   B ,  it    took   him  but 

another  moment  to  get  an  introduction,  and  demand  her 
hand  in  the  dance.  Frequently,  during  the  evening,  he 
was  by  her  side ;  and  more  than  once  he  "  led  her 
through  the  glittering  throng."  The  glow  of  a  summer's 
morning  was  abroad  ere  the  music  had  ceased  and  the 
dance  was  done,  and  Alfred  returned  to  his  chambers  in 
College  amidst  the  raillery  of  his  young  compan- 
ions, with  whom  he  was  an  especial  favorite,  who  each 
and  all  declared  that  Fitzallen  had  positively  lost  his 
heart. 

Days  passed  away,  and  every  time  they  met  the  jest 
was  renewed ;  and  whenever  the  friends  chanced  to  sup 
together,  Helen's  health  was  drank  with  all  the  honors, 
and  Alfred  called  upon  by  many  a  merry  voice  to  return 
thanks  for  his  lovely  enslaver. 

Thus  were  the  topic  and  the  raillery  kept  up  for  sonic 
time,  when,  one  morning,  a  neatly-folded  and  delicately- 
written  billet  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Fitzallen,  and, 
on  opening  it,  what  was  his  astonishment  to  find   it  bore 

the  signature    of   Helen  B ,  and  contained    a   rcquesi 

for  the  loan  of  a  particular  work,  from  a  certain  library 
to  which  he  had  free  access,  with  instructions  to  have 
the  volume    left    at  Street,  till   called    for.     For   an 
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instant  it  crossed  liis  mind  that  it  was  singular  to  be 
thus  addressed  by  a  lady  almost  a  stranger,  and  one 
whose  family  and  friends  were  altogether  unacquainted 
with  him  ;  but  this  thought  was  momentary,  and  soon 
drowned  in  the  pleasure  of  being  thus  remembered  by 
his  gay  and  handsome  partner  of  the  last  ball.  The 
book  was  despatched,  accompanied  by  an  entreaty  that  a 
like  honor  and  pleasure  might  occasionally  be  granted 
him.  It  was  not  long  until  the  favor  was  repeated ; 
another  and  another  billet  came,  and  was  answered  ;  and 
thus  a  regular  correspondence  sprang  up,  which  shortly 
carried  words  of  more    than    friendly  import.     The   brief, 

bright  hour  upon  which    they  had    met   in   Lady  S "s 

ball  room  was  recurred  to  and  dwelt  upon  as  the  young 
and  the    ardent   know  how  to    dwell    upon   such    topics ; 

and  Alfred  ceased  to  think  of  Helen  B as  a  passing 

acquaintance,  and  began  to  watch  for  each  fresh  epistle 
with  trembling  interest. 

In  this  correspondence,  he  showed  a  mind  exalted 
above  the  usual  vanity  of  men,  in  the  love  of  displaying 
such  favors  when  bestowed  on  them  by  the  opposite  sex. 
With  true  delicacy  of  feeling,  he  kept  it  secret  from  all, 
save  one  favorite  friend,  young  Armand,  who  had  been 
his  companion  from  childhood,  and  to  whom  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  imparting  every  family  secret  as  if  they 
liad  been  brothers.  Harry  Armand  was  a  few  years 
older  than  Alfred,  for  whom  he  felt  a  warm  attachment. 
Though  deficient  in  refinement  of  feeling,  he  was  never- 
theless good  hearted  and  generous,  and  possessed  many 
excellent  and  noble  qualities  to  warrant  our  hero's   parti- 
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ality  for  him.  But  gay,  even  to  thoughtlessness,  his 
untiring  love  of  amusement  sometimes  led  him  into  fol- 
lies. Eeckless  and  well  tempered,  there  was  no  froUc  of 
which  Harry  was  not  one  of  the  first  projectors  and 
foremost  actors ;  there  was  nothing  too  hazardous  or 
troublesome  for  him  to  undertake  and  carry  through ; 
and  frequently  his  own  companions  were  the  subjects  of 
his  merry,  and  at  times  somewhat  provoking,  humor ;  but 
the  sound  of  his  hearty  laugh  as  it  rang  upon  their  ears, 
and  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  fun  that  lurked  in  his 
half-closed  eyes,  or  lingered  about  the  corners  of  his 
mouth,  told  but  too  plainly  that  it  was  useless  to  be 
angry  with  Harry. 

Weeks  and  months  had  rolled  over  since  the  night  of 
the  ball ;  and  it  was  only  now  and  then  that  the  subject 
of  Fitzallen's  lost  heart  was  revived.  But  absence  from 
the  object  of  his  now  frequent  thoughts,  and  the  power 
which  imagination  is  ever  sure  to  make  use  of  in  adorn- 
ing our  mind's  idols  in  her  brightest  colors,  were  doing 
their  work  on  the  heart  of  i^lfred  Fitzallen.  She  had 
attracted  his  admiration  by  her  beauty;  and  slight  as  a 
ball-room  acquaintance  is,  it  served  to  leave  an  interest- 
ing and  pleasing  impression  upon  his  mind.  This,  aided 
by  an  already  close  correspondence,  by  which  he  observed 
traits  of  a  delicate,  loving,  and  confiding  character,  ^svas 
it  any  wonder  that  Alfred  fancied  her  a  faultless  be- 
ing, and  was  really  in  love'?  Immured  within  the  close 
precincts  of  a  college,  with  but  few  acquaintances  in 
town,  and  wholly  debarred  from  all  female  societ}',  except 
the  snatch  he  had  of  it  at  a  chance  ball,  was   it  strange 
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that  Helen  should  become  the  sole  object  of  his  thoughts, 
"  the  morning  star  of  memory "  1  And  there  was  a  high 
degree  of  romance  and  mystery  in  the  whole  proceeding, 
which  served  to  give  it  a  deep  and  absorbing  interest. 

More  than  once,  in  his  epistles,  he  begged  to  be  per- 
mitted to  wait  upon  her,  and  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  her  family  and  friends ;  but  this  proposal  was  at  all 
times  postponed  to  a  future  day,  and  latterly  he  forbore 
to  urge  it.  Helen's  letters  revealed,  as  we  before  men- 
tioned, a  loving  and  confiding  nature ;  therefore  he  fully 
trusted  her.  "  She  has  her  own  reasons  for  not  permit- 
ting me  to  call  at  her  father's  house  at  present,"  thought 
he ;  "  but  that  happiness  is  in  store."  He  trusted  with 
a  "  fearless  faith,"  and  he  was  happy. 

His  feelings  had  thus  ripened  into  an  attachment 
which  had  all  the  ennobling  effects  that  a  pure  attach- 
ment for  an  estimable  woman  is  ever  sure  to  produce. 
It  made  him  shun  every  thing  that  could  degrade  or 
lessen  him  in  the  eyes  of  her  whose  image  he  carried  in 
his  heart ;  it  made  him  delight  in  communing  with  his 
own  spirit  and  cultivating  his  fine  mind  ;  and  being  des- 
tined to  push  his  way  through  life  by  embracing  a 
learned  profession,  he  studied  harder  and  more  closely 
than  heretofore,  led  on  and  cheered  by  words  of  kindness, 
interest,  and  affection  that  he  had  never  known  before  ; 
and,  in  short,  he  came  to  feel  that  there  was  no  difficulty 
he  could  not  surmount  in  order  to  be  thought  worthy 
of  the  hand  of  Helen  B . 

The  routine  of  college  life  had  gone  on  —  as  it  had 
done    for    years  —  in    midnight   vigils    and    hard    study, 
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comfortless  breakfast  tables  and  untidy  dressing  rooms ; 
and  when  the  morning  of  the  examinations  arrived,  a 
considerable  deerree  of  bustle  and  excitement  was  obser- 
vable,  until  every  cap  and  gown  disappeared  within  the 
closed  doors  of  the  hall.  That  fearful  ordeal  passed,  and 
again  they  were  emancipated,  some  joyous  and  trium- 
phant, others  downcast  and  disheartened,  to  seek  their 
domiciles  amidst  the  tumult  of  the  busy  city,  or  in  the 
small,  dark  abodes  appropriated  to  their  use  in  the  great 
square  of  the  college.  A  short  time  sufficed  to  rally 
every  disappointed  spirit,  and  soon  all  were  ready  to 
renew  the  jest  upon  his  fellow,  to  join  a  serenading 
party,  or  in  any  way  to  make  merry  with  their  friends. 
Thus  summer  and  autumn  had  been  succeeded  by  win- 
ter, and  spring  had  again  returned.  The  air  was  fresh 
and  balmy,  and  the  sky  bright  and  cloudless,  as  the  two 

friends  walked  arm   in   arm   towards  Square,  where 

the  band  of  the  regiment  had  attracted  numbers  of 

pedestrians. 

"Well,  Ai-mand,"  said  Alfred,  as  they  entered  the 
square,  "  I  have  partly  succeeded  at  last  in  my  wish  to 
be  permitted  to  visit  Helen.  Last  week,  I  ventured  to 
repeat  the  request ;  and  in  her  reply  she  has  made  no 
opposition,  which  I  take  to  be  at  least  half  a  grant." 

"I  am  glad  of  it,"  was  the  reply;  "we  are  —  I  —  I 
am  sure  you  are  tired  of  it,  and  it  is  well  to  end  it  by 
seeing  the  girl." 

He  turned  abruptly  away,  and  joined  some  ladies,  with 
whom  he  entered  into  an  animated  conversation.  Fitzal- 
len  was  not  less  light  hearted,  less  happy,  or  less  capable 

22 
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of  enjoyment  than  he  had  ever  been ;  bat  his  mind  was 
engrossed  by  one  object,  which,  from  its  singleness,  had 
taken  a  powerful  hold  upon  it.  He  left  Armand  to  his 
own  diversions,  and  turned  towards  his  lodgings,  repeat- 
ing the  words  of  his  friend,  "  Tired  of  it !  end  it ! 
Little  ho  knows  how  dear  has  every  word  of  Helen's 
become  to  me.  Little  he  dreams  how  that  fair  and  guile- 
less being  has  won  her  way  to  my  heart." 

Next  day  found  Fitzallen  in  high,  though  somewhat 
excited,  spirits,  having  been  urged  by  Armand  to  visit 
Helen  without  further  permission.  That  day  of  all  days 
the  reader  will  excuse  his  bestowing  more  than  ordinary 
care  upon  his  toilet,  and  seldom  had  such  care  been  so 
well  repaid.  In  the  afternoon,  he  sallied  forth  in  all  the 
vigor  of  youth  and  strength.  Hope  and  joy  lit  up  his 
eye  and  flushed  his  cheek,  as  he  bent  his  steps  towards 
the  haven  of  his  wishes,  thinking,  as  he  proceeded,  over 
the  not  unpleasing  novelty  of  his  position.  Often  had 
he  taken  the  same  direction  with  a  hope  of  getting  one 
glimpse  of  Helen,  but  always  returned  disappointed ;  and 
now  he  was  about  to  see  her,  —  although  without  her 
decided  permission,  —  but  still  to  see  her  at  last,  to  con- 
verse with  her,  to  hear  from  her  lips  the  revealings  of 
that  mind  which  he  had  learned  to  look  up  to  as  of  a 
superior  order.     These    thouglits    occupied   him   until   his 

arrival  at  the  residence  of  Sir  Francis  B .     His  heart 

beat  violently  as  his  summons  was  answered  by  a  foot- 
man, who  instantly  admitted  him,  and  ushered  him  into 
a  spacious  and  elegant  drawing  room.,  which,  to  his  re- 
lief, he   found   unoccupied.     In  a  few  moments,  the  door 
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opened,  and  a  lady  entered,  in  whom  lie  at  once  recog- 
nized Helen  B .     He  advanced  towards  her,  but  was 

checked  by  her  dropping  a  low  courtesy,  and  requesting 
him  with  a  graceful  and  unembarrassed  air  to  be  seated. 
She  at  once  entered  into  conversation  wdth  him  on  the 
trifling  occurrences  of  the  day,  wdth  the  ease  and  dignity 
of  one  accustomed  to  do  the  honors  of  her  father's 
house  —  which  was  the  case,  as  she  was  the  only  child 
of  Sir  Francis,  and  had  long  since  lost  her  mother. 
Somewhat  puzzled  and  abashed  by  her  manner,  Alfred 
experienced  a  painful  sinking  of  the  heart.  Was  she  a 
coquette,  thought  he,  that  she  would  not  recognize  him? 
Could  he  have  been  deceived?  Could  this  self-possessed 
and  indifferent  lady  be  the  tender,  the  kind,  the  gentle 
Helen,  wdiom  fancy  had  so  often  painted,  and  whom  he 
expected  to  see  trembling  and  shrinking  with  a  sweet 
bashfulness  when  brought  into  the  actual  presence  of 
him  who  had  so  long  been  the  sharer  of  her  every 
thought?  He  felt  like  one  in  a  dream.  At  length,  he 
summoned  courage  to  recur  to  their  first  meeting  at  Lady 

S 's  ball.     She  replied  that  she  well   remembered  the 

ball,  as  it  had  been  her  first,  but  she  did  not  recollect 
having  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  there.  "  But  for- 
give me,"  she  added  hastily,  and  with  a  smile,  observing 
the  shade  that  crossed  his  fiice  —  "you  must  forgive  me, 
Mr.  Fitzallen,  if  I  cannot  exactly  call  to  memory  every 
partner  that  led  me  out  at  my  first  ball."  This  was  said 
with  so  much  frankness  and  courtesy  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  doubt  its  sincerity.  AliVed  felt  bewildered  ;  some- 
thing was  wrong,  and    lie  could  hardly  tell  what,  in    the 
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confusion  of  his  thoughts ;   but  at  all  events,  he  came  to 
the   resolution    of   unravelling    the    mystery,  cost  what   it 
might.     The    delicacy    and    awkwardness    of   his    present 
situation  was  as  nothing  to  the  intense  pain  that  throbbed 
in  his  temples,  and  weighed  down  his  whole  being;    and 
without    further   preamble,    he    frankly,    though    timidly, 
stated  that  he  had  been  under  the   impression,  for   many 
months,  of  having  had    the   honor   and   happiness    of   a 
correspondence  with   her.     The   lady   colored   deeply,  and 
astonishment  was  depicted  on   her  countenance;    and  she 
asked  in  a  haughty  tone  how  could  he  suppose  that  she 
would  enter   into    a    clandestine   correspondence,  such    as 
he  described,  with   a    perfect    stranger.     Alfred  answered 
her  as  best  he    could,  and   gasped    to  hide   himself  from 
the  sight   of  her  who  had  been  his  dream  by  night  and 
his  thought  by  day.     Helen   had  lost  none  of  her  loveli- 
ness since  he  last  beheld  her.    The  same  stately  step  and 
graceful    mien  were   there ;    the    same    earnest    eyes    and 
musical  voice;  but  she  was  not  the  Helen  his  fancy  had 
painted;  and  he  left  the  house    under   the  mournful   im- 
pression that  he  had  been  deceived  —  doubly  deceived  — 
how  or  by  whom   he   knew  not,  and   that   he   had   been 
worshipping  an  imaginary  being,  and  not  the  real  Helen 

B .     With  rapid  steps   he   hurried   through  the  city; 

the  idol  that  had  so  long  possessed  his  heart  thus  sud- 
denly shattered,  it  throbbed  with  a  new  and  strange 
sensation  of  agony,  and  an  acute  sense  of  shame  at 
having   been   betrayed   into   making   such    an    avowal   as 

he   had   made    to   Miss  B .     To  seek  ccmfort   in   the 

sympathy  of  Armand  was  his  first  thought ;  and  entering 
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his  apartment,  he  Mas  met  by  him  with  his  usual  happy 
countenance,  but,  observing  the  altered  looks  of  Fitzallen. 
Armand  started  back. 

"  Armand ! "  said  he,  scarcely  able  to  articulate  the 
words ;  "  I  have  been  deceived  —  basely  deceived  —  how 
and  by  whom  I  know  not." 

"  Come,  come,  Alfred,"  returned  his  friend ;  "  you  must 
not  take  it  so  badly  as  this.  It  was  all  a  joke  amongst 
us  —  I  assure  you  it  was  all  a  joke.  I  had  no  idea  you 
would  feel  it  thus.  Come,  man,  you  must  cheer  up  and 
forgive  us.     It  was  but  a  jest,  and  you  must  forget  it." 

Alfred  stood  erect  and  motionless,  as  if  rooted  to  the 
earth  —  his  lips  of  an  ashy  paleness,  his  eyes  dilated, 
and  his  whole  countenance  overspread  with  the  pallor  of 
death,  whilst  Armand  continued,  — 

"  To  say  the  truth,  when  we  commenced  the  corre- 
spondence, we  had  no  intention  of  carrying  it  on  for  any 
length,  but  we  did  not  know  how  to  put  a. stop  to  it; 
and  when  we  all  got  thoroughly  tired  of  it,  we  thought 
your  visiting  Helen  was  the  best  way  to  end  it,  and 
therefore  I  recommended  you  to  go.  And  here,"  contin- 
ued he,  opening  a  small  desk,  and  taking  out  a  packet, 
"  to  convince  you  it  was  all  amongst  ourselves,  here  are 
your  letters." 

Armand  did  not  observe  the  fearful  workings  in  the 
countenance  of  his  friend  during  this  speech  ;  but  as  he 
turned  to  lay  the  packet  on  the  table,  the  words,  "And 
it  was  1/ou  —  1/ou  — "  broke  from  Fitzallen  in  a  deep, 
sepulchral  voice  ;  and  he  fell  heavily  on  the  floor.  Hor- 
ror-stricken and  terrified,  Ai  maud  called  loudly  for  assist- 
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aiice.  The  room  was  quickly  filled  by  the  party  of 
friends,  who  had  been  on  the  watch  to  hear  the  result 
of  his  visit,  and  who  had  thus,  for  their  own  amusement, 
deceived  a  companion  who  was  a  favorite  with  all.  Alfred 
was  carried  to  bed,  and  medical  aid  promptly  called  in. 

"  He  is  very  ill,"  said  Armand  to  his  companions,  as 
they  quitted  the  chamber  by  order  of  the  physician.  "  Is 
it  possible  his  feelings  could  have  thus  overcome  him  ? " 

"  We  carried  it  too  far,"  said  several,  with  one  voice. 

"  Yet  who  could  have  thought  it  would  affect  him  so 
deeply  T' 

"Ah,"  said  a  pale  young  man,  who  had  not  before 
spoken,  "  it  was  kept  up  too  long.  I  often  advised  you 
to  beware  of  such  a  jest ;  but  you  all  laughed  at  what 
you  termed  my  '  fine  feelings.'  The  shock  he  received 
during  his  visit  was  as  much  as  he  could  bear ;  for  I 
saw  him,  as  he  returned,  like  a  blasted  oak  —  he  who 
went  forth  in  the  morning  full  of  life  and  vigor.  Then 
the  double  blow  which  Armand's  confession  gave  him  has 
wholly  prostrated  him.     God  grant  it  may  end  well!" 

He  left  the  room ;  and  how  truly  had  he  spoken  !  It 
was  the  second  blow  that  had  given  the  deepest  wound. 
In  his  anguish  and  humiliation,  he  had  fled  for  sympathy 
to  the  bosom  of  his  friend  ;  and  he  heard  from  the  lips 
of  that  friend  that  he  was  the  deceiver !  The  strong  man 
was  overcome  by  the  wild  tumult  of  his  feelings,  and 
sunk  beneath  them.  The  following  morning  he  was 
pronounced  in  a  brain  fever ;  and  the  tidings  brought  a 
terrible  lesson  to  those  who  had  sported  with  his  feelings 
and  affections.  A  heavy  gloom  overspread  every  face,  and 
told  that  remorse  was  avenging  Alfred. 
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The  giddy  triflers  grew  old  and  sage  in  their  nightly 
watch  over  their  victim  ;  their  ears  tingled  witli  his  fran- 
tic ravings ;  and  men  who  had  never  bent  the  knee  since 
they  bent  it  in  childhood,  at  their  mothers'  feet,  bent  it 
now  to  pray  that  he  might  be  spared  to  speak  one 
word  of  forgiveness.  He  was  spared,  but  not  to  sj)eak- 
his  forgiveness  —  never  more  to  mingle  amongst  them ! 
Alfred  Fitzallen  rose  from  his  bed  a  madman !  His 
fine,  manly  form  enclosed  in  a  strait  waistcoat,  he  was 
borne  in  a  close  carriage  from  the  sight  of  those  who 
branded  themselves  as  his  worse  than  murderers,  accom 
panied  by  the  physician  and  attendants  of  that  hospital 
where  those  afflicted  with  that  direful  malady  find  a 
temporary  relief,  or  wear  out  their  melancholy  existence 
within  its  walls. 

Years  have  passed.  Armand's  grief  threw  him  into  a 
consumption  which  carried  him  to  an  early  grave.  The 
other  partners  in  the  jest  mourned  long  and  sincerely 
over  Alfred's  fate  and  their  own  folly.  Not  long  since, 
Alfred  was  dismissed  from  the  hospital  an  idiot  —  the 
mournful  victim  of  a  practical  joke. 


THE    SETTING    STAR. 


BY   MRS.   SHIPTON. 


Oft  have  I  watched  the  stars  upon  their  course, 

As  o'er  the  sleeping  earth  they  nightly  hung 
Their  silver  lamps;  for  I  have  loved  to  nurse 

Sweet  fancy  at  such  times.     The  band  among 
Was  one,  it  pleased  my  earnest  thought  to  track 

Upon  her  peaceful  path.     The  clouds  that  moved 
Around  her  dimmed  her  not;  the  stream  gave  back 

Her  calm,  unsullied  beauty ;  and  I  loved 
To  muse,  and  let  her  bring  to  me  again 

Thoughts  meet  for  the  still  hour  —  hours  when  I 
But  little  needed  such  a  heart-wove  chain, 

To  turn  from  Hope's  veiled  face  to  Memory. 
Above  the  outline  of  the  mountain  far 

My  gaze  had  followed,  as  I  musing  stood ; 
Vainly  I  sought  that  pure  and  placid  star, 

The  fairest  one  'mid  the  sweet  sisterhood. 
Long  loved  and  lost !     No  more  mine  eye  could  dwell 

Upon  its  light.     For  me  'twas  set,  to  rise 
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On  other  scenes :  brighter  ?     O,  who  may  tell 

AVhat  distance  hideth  from  our  wistful  eyes, 
To  light  another's  heart  with  joy  and  love  ! 
My  star,  though  lost  to  me,  may  yet  fulfil 
Her  task  —  a  beacon  'mid  life's  storms  to  movej 
A  lamp  of  beauty  to  one  watcher  still. 
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BY  MRS.  NEWTON  CROSLAND. 

To  a  lively  imagination,  there  are  assuredly  thiee 
worlds,  separately  insphered  and  distinctly  peopled :  the 
world  of  the  Actual,  of  the  Poetical,  (or  Ideal,)  and  of 
the  Theatrical.  The  first  and  second  neighbor  each  other 
more  closely  than  the  young  and  inexperienced  are  in- 
clined to  allow  —  moving,  in  fact,  like  double  stars  in  an 
orbit,  and  infinitely  enriched  by  the  light  they  mutually 
reflect ;  the  last  I  can  fancy  to  be  the  limbus  of  those 
intellectual  creations  which  have  been  ignominiously  ex- 
pelled from  the  honest,  work-a-day  world  of  the  actual, 
and  never  had  wings  wherewith  to  mount  to  the  poetical. 
But  by  "theatrical"  I  do  not  mean  the  "dramatic," 
which  is  included  in  the  poetical. 

There  are  plenty  of  books,  pictures,  and  people,  —  nay, 
whole  lives  acted  out  from  beginning  to  end,  —  that  are 
as  essentially  theatrical  as  the  veriest  clap-trap  comedy 
that  ever  brought  money  to  a  manager's  treasury,  though 
their  real  nature  may  not  be  recognized  for  a  generation 
or  two. 

Art  which  merely  represents  the  manners  of  an  age, 
be  it  by  colors  ever  so  bright   and   by  contrasts   ever   so 
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striking,  without  going  to  the  soul  of  things  and  sound- 
ing the  depths  of  humanity,  has  no  permanence,  no  real 
vitality.  Its  creations  are  but  wooden  puppets,  to  be 
dressed  in  fine  clothes  and  pulled  by  wires,  and,  when 
the  show  is  over,  shut  away  in  a  dark,  air-tight  box. 
How  different  from  those  which  people  the  poets'  world, 
and  circle  us  with  their  spiritual  presence,  ever  ready  to 
come  nearer  at  the  faintest  half-formed  wish,  and  at  our 
bidding  to  cheer,  delight,  and  instruct ! 

To  hint  that  Lady  Teazle  is  only  a  puppet,  and  neither 
a  denizen  of  the  real  world  nor  the  idealization  of  a 
truth,  like  almost  every  one  of  "  Shakspeare's  women,"  is 
still  a  heresy  in  the  eyes  of  our  parents,  and  causes  an 
uplifting  of  hands  and  eyes  whenever  spoken ;  the  an- 
guish of  the  listeners  being  happily  mitigated  by  the 
soothing  influence  of  contempt  for  us,  who,  as  they  say, 
have  "  never  seen  a  Lady  Teazle."  This  may  be,  though 
.  we  doubt  it,  remembering  what  certain  gossiping  memoirs 
reveal  to  us  —  that  in  the  days  of  Siddons  and  Kemble, 
there  were  people  who  lamented  over  the  loss  of  the 
Garrick  and  the  Pritchard,  and  talked  of  the  decline  of 
acting  just  as  glibly  as  their  descendants  have  done.  But 
granted  that  we  have  not  seen  this  extraordinary  role 
inimitably  filled,  have  we  not  the  printed  page  of  the 
"  School  for  Scandal,"  in  editions  old  and  new,  quarto, 
octavo,  and  duodecimo,  musty  from  its  close  quarters  on 
the  top  shelf  of  the  bookcase,  or  fresh  hot-pressed  from 
the  publisher,  with  clear-cut  type  and  creamy  paper  X 

It  is  there  that  Lady  Teazle  is  to  be  sought  and  found. 
Really,  wo  have  nothing  to  do  witli  the  hoop  and  feathers, 
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the  patches,  paint,  and  footlights  ;  all  these  are  no  more 
to  the  character  than  the  gilt  binding  is  to  a  book. 
And  if,  as  is  readily  done,  we  grant  that  the  play  acts 
better  than  it  reads,  we  have  only  to  add  that  this  cir- 
cumstance is  the  converse  of  that  which  distinguishes  the 
representation  of  the  greatest  dramas.  What  real  student 
lover  of  Shakspeare  ever  felt  satisfied  with  the  represen- 
tation of  "  Hamlet,"  "  Komeo  and  Juliet,"  or  "  As  You 
Like  It,"  unless  his  early  taste  had  been  vitiated  by 
theatrical  representations,  and  he  had  been  led  to  the 
poet  from  the  stage  1  which  is  much  the  same  thing  as 
knowing  him  first  by  a  worse  than  indifierent  trans- 
lation. 

It  is  in  no  unkind  spirit  to  the  manes  of  Sheridan 
that  one  quarrels  with  this  play.  Poor  Sheridan,  the 
genius,  the  wit,  the  orator,  forever  doomed  to  stem  an 
adverse  tide,  and  whose  errors  were  surely  expiated  by 
the  sufferings  they  induced  !  Under  happier  auspices,  he 
might  have  been  a  guiding  light,  instead  of  a  wandering 
meteor ;  but  it  was  his  greatest  misfortune  to  live  in  an 
age  of  falsehood  and  corruption,  when  the  most  sacred 
ties  and  obligations  were  considered  fair  game  for  ridi- 
cule ;  and  intemperance,  gaming,  and  deeper  vices  were 
tolerated  as  the  usual  attributes  of  social  life,  and,  even 
when  condemned  by  moralists,  were  seldom  called  by  a 
harsher  name  than  fashionable  follies.  By  the  most  nat- 
ural consequence,  this  picture  of  debased  life  was  reflected 
on  the  stage,  with  just  sufficient  exaggeration  to  make 
the  scene  piquant,  but  without  any  visible  effort  to  shock 
us  with  vice.     Thank  Heaven,  however,  there  is 
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"  Some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
Woald  men  observingly  distil  it  out;" 

and  though  the  comedies  written  and  admired  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century  cause  honest  indignation  to  the  mod- 
ern reader,  he  has  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that 
they  only  paint  manners;  that  the  characters  paraded  to 
view  are  but  "  theatrical  puppets ; "  that  no  fellow-creature 
taken  from  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  real  life  palpi- 
tates before  hun ;  and  that  no  truth  has  been  made  a 
presence  by  the  spell  of  the  poet. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  be  a  grave  and  melancholy 
attempt  to  compute  the  amount  of  evil  influence  that 
those  plays  have  exercised  on  the  malleable  minds  of 
youth  during  the  long  years  of  their  admired  representa- 
tion. What  contradictions  they  have  afforded  to  the 
lessons  of  the  fireside  and  the  promptings  of  experience ! 
In  real  life,  we  find  the  matron  in  her  fifth  decade  a 
leader  in  society,  a  centre  of  attraction,  a  loved  and  pet- 
ted wife ;  a  friend,  companion,  and  sympathetic  adviser 
of  her  young  daughters,  —  at  least,  I  hope  this  type  is 
as  common  as  any  other.  What  was  the  "mother"  in 
the  hands  of  old-fashioned  playwrights^  In  the  first 
place,  old  enough  to  be  the  grandam  of  the  juniors ; 
vulgar,  shrewish,  coarse  minded,  and  manoeuvring ;  without 
natural  feelings  or  womanly  sympathy;  and  altogether  so 
objectionable  an  individual,  that  we  are  reconciled  to  the 
heroine  eloping  and  marrying  a  scapegrace,  as  she  gen- 
erally does,  from  the  conviction  that  no  protection  or 
companionship  could  be  more  disastrous  than  those  from 
which  she  escapes. 
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And  the  fathers:  was  there  any  thhig  respectable  in 
their  gray  hairs?  Were  they  not  selfish,  tyrannical  old 
monsters,  own  cousins  to  the  pantaloon  of  the  panto- 
mime, with  the  vices  of  age  and  youth  combined,  and 
embroidered  —  so  to  speak  —  on  a  groundwork  of  sur- 
passing silliness,  making  every  thing  right  at  last  by  a 
joke  at  actions  which  ought  to  have  stung  a  father  to 
tears  of  anguish,  or  by  the  bestowal  of  a  pound-weight 
purse  1 

Ah,  that  stage  purse !  lliere  is,  we  fear,  a  bitter  satire 
and  some  home  truth  in  its  omnipotence  !  And  apropos 
of  this,  there  is  a  circumstance  curious  to  remark  in  the 
celebrated  screen  scene  of  the  "  School  for  Scandal." 
After  the  discovery  of  Lady  Teazle,  she  talks  of  the 
reformation  wdiich  has  been  worked  in  her  heart  by  the 
"tenderness"  she  overheard  Sir  Peter  express  for  her. 
Now,  on  turning  back  to  the  conversation  to  which  she 
alludes,  we  find  not  one  word  which  complacence  itself 
ought  to  construe  as  "  tenderness ; "  hut  Sir  Peter  cer- 
tainly  declares  his  intention  of  settling  eight  hundred  a 
year  on  his  wife,  and  leaving  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to 
her  at  his  death. 

And  in  a  former  scene,  the  young  wife  only  behaves 
wdth  tolerable  civility  till  she  has  extracted  a  promise  of 
two  hundred  pounds  from  her  husband.  Throughout  the 
play,  there  is  no  gleam  of  consciousness  that,  if  she 
married  the  old  bachelor  merely  to  get  away  from  the 
dulness  of  the  country  and  uncongenial  society,  she  did, 
in  the  first  place,  a  very  wrong  thing,  but  one  which, 
nevertheless,    brought    unmistakable    duties    with    it.      By 
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the  way,  Sir  Peter  Teazle  is  called  fifty  iu  the  text.  Why 
is  the  character  always  dressed  and  acted  as  a  septuagena- 
rian ]  Is  it  for  the  very  moral  purpose  of  affording  Lady 
Teazle  a  stronger  excuse  for  her  flightiness  than  the 
author  orginally  gave  her]  As  we  read  the  play,  we 
assuredly  feel  that  Sir  Peter  is  the  only  gentleman  in  it, 
and  a  thousand  times  more  lovable  than  Charles  Surface, 
whose  excesses  and  extravagances  are  rewarded  at  last 
by  a  fortune  and  the  hand  of  the  "  pattern  heroine." 

What  a  healthful,  hopeful  contrast  do  the  works  of 
some  of  our  modern  dramatists  present  to  the  school  of 
the  last  century!  as  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  prove, 
were  this  the  place  to  cite  the  names  of  living  genius. 
We  have  wit  to  the  full  as  polished  as  Sheridan's  ;  and 
this  in  combination  with  that  genial  humor  which  glows, 
a  lambent  flame,  that  warms  as  well  as  lights.  We  have 
true  heroism  exalted,  and  labor  dignified;  and  vice  and 
folly  scorned  and  ridiculed.  Of  how  few  productions  of 
the  last  century  can  the  like  be  said! 

There  is  great  talk  about  the  decline  of  acting;  but 
min-ht  it  not  be  more  properly  said  that  the  school  of 
acting  has  altered,  rather  than  deteriorated?  We  may 
depend  upon  it  that  finer  wit,  and  deeper  wisdom,  and 
truer  keeping  are  required  in  every  branch  of  an,  to 
please  the  public  of  the  present  day,  than  passed  current 
with  our  predecessors ;  and  though  old  people,  who  vividly 
recollect  the  pleasures  of  their  youth  and  its  unerasable 
impressions,  may  despise  modern  acting,  it  is  something 
more  than  possible  that  we  should  be  discontented  with 
their   divinities  —  that   we    should    call    their    "classical" 
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formal  and  imim  passioned ;  their  "sentiment"  rant  and 
bombast ;  their  "  genteel  comedy "  monstrous  affectation. 
The  truth  is,  the  subjective  in  art,  be  it  in  poetry  or 
music,  the  drama  or  painting,  is  of  recent  appreciation  ; 
and  old-fashioned  critics  not  unfrequently  pass  over,  as 
unimportant  or  unintelligible,  the  very  points  which  we 
moderns  respond  to  admiringly,  as  most  suggestive  of  the 
full  riches  of  that  ideal  world  from  which  they  emanate. 
That  the  acted  drama  is  a  less  important  adjunct  of 
town  life  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  may  be  readily 
granted ;  but  this  is  not  because  it  has  deteriorated,  but 
because  a  host  of  other  and  greater  influences  have  arisen 
around  us.  Cheap  literature,  which  brings  a  library  to 
every  man's  hearth ;  cheap  lectures  on  entertaining  and 
instructive  subjects,  and  which  are  the  delight  of  aspiring 
souls,  with  small  other  opportunities  of  development ;  but 
perhaps  above  and  beyond  every  thing  else,  improved 
female  education  among  the  middle  classes,  which  makes 
the  wife  a  friend  and  companion,  and  sharer  of  social 
and  intellectual  pleasures.  There  are  few  retrospects  so 
painful  as  that  of  the  middle-class  life  of  half  a  century 
ago,  when  women  were  left  to  scold  their  servants,  and 
mislead  and  misinform  their  children ;  to  sink  themselves 
to  the  level  of  "  distressed  needlewoman,"  since  they 
valued  their  time  as  no  better  worth  than  hers  ;  and  to 
recreate  themselves  with  tea  and  scandal,  and  an  occa- 
sional adjournment  to  the  theatre,  while  the  men  thronged 
to  taverns  to  drink  deeply,  and  talk  politics  with  what 
small  amount  of  wisdom  was  not  drowned  in  the  glass. 
By  the  way,  after  the  deep  potations  so  common  at  that 
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day,  the  male  part  of  the  audience  at  a  theatre  must 
have  been,  in  the  mass,  careless  critics,  and  willing 
enough  to  tolerate  any  exciting  entertainment  set  before 
them.  There  was  neither  cheap  postage  nor  rapid  loco- 
motion in  those  days ;  people  knew  right  little  beyond 
the  confines  of  their  own  narrow  neighborhood ;  seldom 
met  or  heard  from  country  cousins  ;  and  when  they  saw 
a  "  countryman "  on  the  stage,  took  the  actor  s  word  for 
the  truth  of  the  delineation,  and  laughed  accordingly. 
Even  Hodge  is  polishing  nowadays,  though  he  is  a  very 
rough  diamond  indeed,  and  needs  town  attrition  to  bring 
out  his  worth  —  to  open  his  eyes  even  to  the  loveliness 
of  nature;  and  —  mark  another  change  —  instead  of  being 
tlic  favorite  buffoon  on  the  stage,  he  is  himself  the 
thorough  playgoer  when  he  comes  to  town,  the  acted 
drama  precisely  suiting  his  state  of  mental  development. 

The  masses  in  great  towns  are,  I  hopefully  believe, 
passing  beyond  that  state.  They  have  the  poets'  pages, 
and  all  our  great  national  literature,  for  their  recreation 
and  instruction  ;  art  galleries  free,  or  at  merely  nominal 
cost  to  enter ;  the  multiplications  of  the  engraver ;  me- 
chanics' institutions  and  their  almost  nightly  lectures ; 
music  of  all  kinds,  and  at  all  prices  ;  and  —  better  thing 
than  the  mimic  sentiment  of  the  acted  drama  —  the  mid- 
dle classes,  beyond  all  others,  know  how  to  cherish,  and 
prize,  and  enjoy  intelligent  intercourse  with  each  other, 
and  society  at  each  other's  homes. 

24 


EVENING   INFLUENCES. 


BY  CALDER  CAMPBELL. 

Now  birds,  fond  minstrels  of  the  closing  day, 
Betake  them  to  their  leafy  inns,  whose  lamps  — 
High  in  the  heavens  swung  over  twilight  damps  — 

Are  stars,  that,  while  the  fireflies  flash  and  play 

Amid  the  thickets,  shine  with  steady  ray. 
Like  love  o'er  sorrow !     Heavily  dews  fall, 
Steeping  green  leaves  and  glowing  buds  in  gay 

Refreshment ;  and  to  where  the  foxglove  dwells, 

Shaking  its  pyramid  of  purple  bells. 

Moss-hiving  bees,  with  dronings  musical, 

Wend  for  their  night's  repose.     Now  Thought  doth  alJ 

Reflective  minds  uphold,  scorning  the  scorns 
Of  flippant  levity ;  and  from  the  hall 

Of  haunted  Fancy  summons,  by  strange  spells. 

Memory,  that  crowneth  Age  too  oft  with  thorns. 


O.Pelioa, 


PONTIUS   PILATE'S   DAUGHTER. 

BY  NICHOLAS  MICHELL, 

AUTHOR   OF   "  HUIN3   OF   MANY   LANDS,"    ETC. 

Feared  and  hated  throughout  his  reign,  the  Emperoi 
Tiberius  was  no  more,  and  Rome  rejoiced.  His  soul, 
write  the  Latin  chroniclers,  had  crossed  the  Stygian  river, 
but,  unpurified  from  the  stains  of  earth,  and  loaded  with 
crimes,  was  excluded  from  Elysium.  Caligula  had  as- 
sumed the  imperial  purple  —  a  prmce,  at  first,  apparently 
just  and  merciful,  but  who  soon,  in  riot,  profligacy,  and 
cruelty,  surpassed  even  his  predecessor. 

On  the  banks  of  the  classic  Anio,  about  twenty  miles 
north-east  of  E,ome,  a  man  of  a  stern  and  melancholy 
countenance  was  pacing  to  and  fro.  The  sun  was  setting 
over  the  Sabine  hills,  and  the  yellow  light  tinged  with 
glory  the  tall  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  the 
marble  villas  lately  occupied  by  Maecenas  and  Horace, 
and  other  splendid  edifices  which  Rome's  wealthy  sons 
had  erected  in  that  enchanting  region  ;  but  neither  flow- 
ing river,  architectural  beauty,  nor  that  sky  where  the 
golden  clouds  seemed  to  form  a  radiant  vista  through 
which  happy  souls  might  glide  into  heaven,  had  power 
to  charm  away  the  anxious  thouglits  or  soften  the  gloom 
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of  the  pensive  meditator.  He  was  stricken  with  years 
yet  his  figure  was  stately,  and  his  hair,  untouched  by  the 
frosty  hand  of  Time,  was  black  as  jet.  He  wore  a  patri- 
cian tunic,  and  the  thongs  of  his  sandals  were  fastened 
with  clasps  of  gold.  His  eyes  had  lost  nothing  of  their 
fire,  but,  unlike  the  eyes  of  youth,  they  wandered  not 
from  object  to  object,  but  where  they  settled  there  they 
remained,  in  still  reverie  and  unmitigated  sadness. 

And  this  was  he  who  had  governed  Judsea  under  Tibe- 
rius—  this  was  Pontius  Pilate. 

Little,  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  is  known  of 
Pilate  after  his  recall  from  the  East  and  the  death  of 
Tiberius.  We  learn,  however,  from  Josephus,  that  having 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  that  emperor  a  short  time 
before  he  died,  he  was  banished  from  Rome.  He  was  an 
avaricious  and  wealthy  man ;  and,  like  many  other  states- 
men and  generals  in  a  similar  position,  though  exiled 
from  the  capital,  he  might  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy 
his  riches.  Pilate  now  occupied  a  villa  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Tibur;  he  was  surrounded  by  choice  spirits,  for 
here  the  warrior,  the  poet,  and  the  sage,  —  and  many 
others  whose  finances  allowed,  and  who  were  not  enam- 
oured of  the  dust  of  the  city,  —  luxuriated  during  the 
warm  summer  months. 

The  villa  of  the  ex-governor  of  Judcea  in  beauty  and 
in  splendor  outshone  most  of  its  rivals.  As  his  late 
imperial  master  had  done,  he  endeavored  to  drown  thought 
in  the  fascination  of  the  senses ;  but  vainly  did  he  put 
into  practice  all  the  theories  of  Epicurus:  wine  flowed, 
woman  smiled,  and  music  breathed  its  witching   spells  to 
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no  purpose.  The  joys  that  ravish  others  found  no  echo 
in  his  breast ;  the  light  without  only  added  to  the  gloom 
within.  He  bore  a  brand  on  his  brow  more  black  than 
that  of  Cain ;  and  the  serpent  which  once  twined  its 
envenomed  folds  around  the  limbs  of  the  Laocoon  w^as 
more  sparing  in  the  torments  it  inflicted  than  that  black 
snake  of  remorse  which,  in  tumult  and  in  quiet,  in  cities 
or  in  solitude,  coiled  around  his  heart,  poisoning  all  the 
sprmgs  of  joy. 

Pilate  seated  himself  beneath  the  plane  trees,  and 
gazed  on  the  Anio  ;  it  glided  softly  between  its  wooded 
and  temple-crowned  banks,  laughing  in  the  sun;  the 
flowers  along  the  margin  stooped  to  moisten  their  thirsty 
lips  in  the  limpid  waters.  His  shadow  fell  there ;  he 
saw  his  own  features  in  the  crystal  mirror,  and  he  drew 
back  as  if  a  demon  had  started  up  from  below. 

«  I  knew  not  whom  I  condemned,"  he  whispered  to 
himself;  and  these  were  the  words  that  man  of  sorrow 
had  repeated  over  and  over,  by  night  and  by  day,  since 
that  fatal  time  when,  in  the  council  chamber  at  Jerusa- 
lem, he  yielded  to  the  cry  of  the  mad  multitude,  and 
suffered  the  Holy  and  the  Innocent  to  be  led  to  death. 

But  who  is  she  yonder,  gathering  flowers  by  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Sibyl,  — a  fairy  thing,  sportive  as  the  summer 
breeze,  with  cheeks  of  bloom  and  eyes  of  light,  — deli- 
cate, yet  glowing  as  the  visions  of  celestial  nymphs  that 
crowded  the  poetic  dreams  of  the  love-sick  Anacrcon  and 
the  sweet-tongucd  Tibullus  ^  Can  such  an  incarnation  of 
joy  and  loveliness  emanate  from  so  dark  a  source'?  Can 
that  fair  mrl  be  Pontius  Pilate's  daughter'? 
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She  returned  to  the  solitary  rauser,  and  placed  before 
him  the  flowers  which  she  had  collected.  Though  no 
smile  lit  the  father's  face,  his  countenance  softened,  and 
his  eyes  were  bent  upon  his  child  in  tenderness. 

"I  have  been  praying,  father,"  she  said,  taking  his 
hand  and  pressing  it  to  her  lips. 

"  For  whom '? " 

"For  your' 

"And  where  have  you  been  praying V 

"  In  the  shrine  of  the  Sibyl." 

"  And  whom  did  you  address  1 " 

"  The  guardian  genius  of  the  place,  and  the  gods  of 
our  country." 

"  Poor  child !  they  will  not  hear  your  supplications ; 
you  have  been  bending  your  knees  to  shapes  of  air  — 
beings  that  exist  only  in  the  brain  of  man.  But  why 
should  I  disturb  the  illusion  1  Continue  m  the  faith  of 
your  forefathers.  I  would  not  have  you  renounce  the 
religion  of  your  country,  and  be  wretched,  like  me." 

"  Do  you,  then,  no  longer  believe,  father,  in  the  gods 
of  Greece  and  Rome  V 

"  Would  I  could  believe  in  them  still !  Would  I 
could  !  But  my  mind  has  been  enlightened  in  spite  of 
myself  There  is  but  one  God,  unseen  and  eternal,  the 
fabricator  of  the  universe ;  and  he  is  the  God  of  the 
Christians." 

"But  why  should  this  belief  render  you  wretched?" 

Pilot  groaned,  and  waved  his  hand ;  his  head  sank  on 
his  breast,  and  a  deeper  gloom  settled  on  his  still  mar- 
ble-like  features.     Hebe,  not    comprehending    tlie    nature 
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of  the  crime  her  father  had  committed,  or  the  cause  of 
his  misery,  sat  at  his  feet  and  wept.  The  tears  of  inno- 
cence and  virtue !  Shall  they  flow  in  vain  ■?  Welling 
from  the  pure  fount  of  a  daughter's  heart,  shall  they  not 
plead  for  a  father's  guilt?  The  angel  of  mercy,  on  her 
starry  wings,  hovered  there,  and  bore  in  her  golden  chal- 
ice those  sacred  drops  to  heaven. 

The  music  was  hushed,  and  the  rich  wine  of  Chios 
had  ceased  to  flow  in  the  halls  of  Pilate ;  each  reveller 
had  retired  to  his  aibiculiim,  or  sleeping  chamber,  and 
the  slaves  had  closed  the  cedar  doors  between  the  vesti- 
bule and  the  atrium:  the  latter  was  a  splendid  apartment, 
modelled  after  a  design  by  Vitruvius,  the  great  architect 
of  the  Augustan  age.  Pillars  of  green  marble,  (the  verd- 
antique,)  more  prized  even  than  the  milk-white  stone  of 
Carrara  or  Pentelicus,  ran  around  three  sides  of  this 
magnificent  hall;  they  supported  a  gallery  where  singers 
and  musicians  poured  forth  their  strains,  and  actors 
occasionally  performed,  for  the  amusement  of  the  guests 
below.  Frescoes,  representing  the  loves  of  Diana  and 
Endymion,  and  the  chief  battle  scenes  in  the  Iliad, 
adorned  the  walls ;  the  pavement  surpassed  in  costliness 
that  usually  seen  in  the  houses  of  the  Roman  patricians ; 
the  common  tesserae,  composed  of  variously-colored  mar 
bles,  had  not  been  employed  ;  it  was  of  crystal,  so  that 
you  seemed  to  be  walking  or  standing  upon  water,  the 
effect  of  which,  in  that  hot  climate,  was  in  the  highest 
degree  grateful  and  delicious.  Vases  filled  with  odorifer 
ous    flowers    encircled    the    impluvium,  or    central    basin. 
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where  —  an  improvement   on  the  Greek  model  —  a  foun 
tain  continually  played ;  and  in  each  opening  between  the 
Etruscan    jars    stood    the    statue    of    some    favorite    god, 
crowned  with  ivy  and  vine  leaves,  symbolical  of  the  spirit 
of  festi^dty. 

All  was  now  silent  in  this  luxurious  room.  The  moon 
was  sleeping  on  the  transparent  floor  and  the  snowy 
couches  lately  pressed  by  the  revellers  ;  garlands  which, 
according  to  the  Eoman  practice,  had  crowned  the  heads 
of  the  guests,  lay  scattered  around ;  and  goblets,  formed 
of  onyx  and  lapis-lazuli,  half  filled  with  wine,  remained 
on  the  deserted  table.  Sleep  had  sealed  the  eyes  of  the 
freedman  and  the  slave,  placing  each,  for  a  few  oblivious 
hours,  on  the  same  level.  In  the  world  of  dreams,  as  in 
death,  the  petty  distinctions  that  obtain  amongst  men  are 
swept  away. 

Yes,  all  slumbered,  saving  one  —  the  lord  of  the  man- 
sion, the  hospitable  giver  of  banquets  —  Pontius  Pilate. 

He  stood  near  the  statues  of  Bacchus  and  Mercury ; 
and  his  shadow,  as  the  moonlight  streamed  obliquely 
through  the  aperture  above,  was  cast  in  gigantic  dimen- 
sions along  the  floor.  In  addition  to  his  habitual  gloom, 
his  countenance  took  now  a  bitter  expression. 

"  Music !  wine !  smiles  of  beauty !  all  the  delights  of 
the  senses  ! "  he  whispered,  "  what  avail  you  1  Can  you 
make  endurable  my  banned  and  miserable  existence"? 
Can  you  lull  to  rest  undying,  sleepless  memory  1  For 
me  you  are  as  mocking  waters  to  the  burning  lips  of 
Tantalus  —  as  flowers  wreathed  around  the  skeleton  brow 
of  Death.     And  must    I,"  he    continued,  looking   at   the 
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statues  of  the  heathen  divmities  —  "must  I  add  hypocrisy 
to  my  other  crimes  ?  Dare  I  not  openly  to  the  world 
laugh  at  this  mummery  of  by-gone  ages  1  O  fools !  dolts ! 
}'e  bards  and  dreaming  sages,  away  with  your  god-peopled 
Olympus  !  as  if  the  universe  were  upheld  by  creatures 
sharing  your  weaknesses,  and  yielding  to  your  passions. 
There  is  but  one  Omnipotent,  whose  eye  is  on  me  now 
—  whose  curse  sears  my  brain  —  and  whose  wrath  has 
prepared  for  me  a  doom  my  shuddering  nature  cannot 
contemplate." 

Motionless,  with  folded  arms,  Pilate  remained  in  that 
spot  for  hours ;  his  soul  was  busy  with  thought  — 
thought  which  reverted  to  the  past  only  to  awaken  an- 
guish, and  which  dwelt  on  the  present  with  weariness 
and  despair.  But  the  earth  turns  round  ;  time  drags  on 
and  nights  will  pass  away.  Joyously  in  her  robe  of 
yellow  light,  ten  thousand  gems  flashing  in  her  golden 
hair,  young  Morning  springs  over  the  Latian  hills  ;  she 
laughs  on  Tibur  s  ancient  walls ;  her  glory  streams  over 
the  classic  land ;  and  from  Horace's  Sabine  farm  to  the 
blue-rolling  Mediterranean,  and  thence  to  the  gates  of 
imperial  Home,  all  nature  exults  in  that  renewed  exist- 
ence —  that  resurrection  from  the  death  of  night. 

But  fresher  than  the  dew-strewn  earth,  and  more 
buoyant  than  the  spirit  of  awakened  day,  a  young  girl 
glides  into  that  marble  hall ;  her  jetty  ringlets  stream 
over  shoulders  of  living  alabaster,  and  her  silver-sandalled 
foot  awakes  no  echo  on  the  crystal  pavement.  Hebe  is 
in  search  of  her  father ;  and  she  finds  the  lone  meditator 
standing,  with  down-bent  eyes,  in  the  same  posture  as  we 
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beheld  him  hours  ago.  Her  gentle  voice  calls,  "Father!" 
and  that  sound,  like  music,  melts  into  the  heart  of  the 
melancholy  man ;  a  smile  flits  across  the  harsh  lines  of 
his  haggard  face;  his  stern  eyes  soften  into  inexpressible 
mildness ;  and  he  embraces  his  daughter  in  silence. 

"  Hebe !  my  innocent  one !  too  bright  thou  art,  too 
beautiful  for  child  of  mine.  A  just  God  will  never  pour 
on  thy  fair  head  retribution  for  the  crimes  of  others,  or 
wither  up  thy  existence  with  a  curse.  No ;  I  will  believe 
that  thou  art  destined  to  a  happy  lot;  and  it  is  this 
conviction,  my  child,  which  tells  me  the  fair  plant  must 
be  removed  from  the  baneful  shadow  of  the  tree  of  poi- 
son. Our  paths  must  be  separate  —  the  father  and  daugh- 
ter must  part." 

"  Part ! "  cried  Hebe,  with  quivering  lip ;  "  never !  You 
will  not  cruelly  cast  me  from  you?" 

"  Your  mother  is  in  the  land  of  spirits  ;  but  7ny  hour 
is  not  come.  This  dwelling,  and  the  possessions  I  hold, 
you  will  henceforth  regard  as  your  own.  The  young 
tribune,  Licinius,  who  has  already  solicited  your  hand, 
you  will  do  well  to  receive  as  a  husband ;  thus,  in  leav- 
ing my  child,  I  shall  have  the  consolation  that  she  will 
be  protected." 

"  But  whither,"  cried  Hebe,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears 
—  "whither  are  you  going?" 

"  I  cannot  inform  you.  I  know  not  myself.  I  only 
know  that  I  can  endure  no  longer  the  gaze,  the  converse 
of  my  fellow-men  ;  and  that  the  sight  of  my  wealth  is  no 
more  a  pleasure,  but  a  torture.  I  lately  placed  in  your 
hands  the   history  of  the  world,  so    sublimely  related    by 
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the  Jewish  lawgiver,  Moses.  You  there  read  that  Cain, 
for  slaughtering  his  brother  Abel,  was  driven  from  the 
face  of  men :  a  darker  deed  than  his  weighs  on  my 
soul." 

"  No  —  no  ! "  shrieked  Hebe  ;  "  you  are  not  a  mur- 
derer ! " 

"  I  sacrificed  a  holier  man  —  a  greater  than  the  brother 
of  Cain.  And  yet,  thou  omnipotent  Searcher  of  hearts  ! 
still  must  I  cry  to  thee.  I  erred  blindly ;  '  I  knew  not 
whom  I  condemned.'  My  daughter,  ask  no  further  ques- 
tion ;  for  I  cannot  answer  you.  Tarry  here ;  pass  your 
days  in  peace :    I  go  forth  —  alone  !  " 

"  Not  alone,  father ;  if  you  renounce  the  pomps  and 
gauds  of  wealth,  I  renounce  them  also.  I  exist  but  for 
you :  to  be  near  you,  to  minister  to  your  wants,  to  soothe 
your  sorrows,  is  all  I  ask.  I  will  accompany  you  —  I 
will  cling  to  your  side  —  I  will  follow  you,  if  it  be  over 
the  world.     O,  forbid  me  not  —  forbid  me  not!" 

She  sank  on  her  knees  ;  her  lifted  hands  were  clasped, 
and  her  streaming  eyes  raised  beseechingly  to  his.  Meek 
and  devoted  one !  child  of  purity,  sprung  from  so  dark  a 
stock !  That  maiden  is  a  type  of  self-sacrificing  woman 
in  all  ages  of  the  world:  her  love,  whatever  form  it  take, 
—  filial  affection,  passion,  maternal  fondness,  —  gushes 
forth,  and  triumphs  over  the  hard  and  worldly  feelings 
that  too  often  prompt  the  actions  of  man.  Pilate,  from 
his  erect  posture,  stooped  low  and  folded  Hebe  to  his 
heart ;  in  the  devotion  of  that  fiir  being,  he  felt  half  his 
curse  removed :  he  spread  his  hands  over  lier,  and  seemed 
absorbed    in    prayer.      His    resolve   was    taken.      If   they 
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were  to  be  parted  through  eternity,  let  them  not  be 
parted  in  time ;  if  honor,  and  the  delights  of  luxury, 
charmed  not  her  young  heart,  let  her  share  his  weary 
pilgrimage. 

And  the  father  and  daughter  deserted  that  house  of 
splendor ;  they  passed  away  from  the  scene  where  the 
classic  Anio,  the  cool  groves  that  girt  the  Alban  hill, 
and  the  flowers  of  the  Latian  plains  might  well  charm 
and  fix  there  the  step  of  man.  Whither  they  wandered 
none  kncAv ;  though,  beyond  the  Alps,  in  Northern  Gaul, 
and  even  in  Britain,  a  vague  report  existed  that  men  had 
seen  the  late  governor  of  Judsea  and  his  child. 

Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  exact  period  when 
Pontius  Pilate  died;  but  some  years  had  elapsed  since 
his  departure  from  his  native  land,  when,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town  of  Vienna,  (the  modern  Vienne,)  on  the 
Rhone,  precisely  in  the  spot  where  the  traveller  now 
perceives  a  curiously-sculptured  monument,*  an  old  man 
and  a  female  seated  themselves  on  a  bank  to  rest :  a  fig 
tree  then  grew  there,  and  its  broad  leaves  protected  them 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  The  features  of  the 
stranger  were  Roman,  and  cast  in  the  noblest  mould ;  but 
years  and  travel  had  wrinkled  his  brow,  and  his  flowing 

*  The  most  interesting,  as  well  as  the  best  preserved,  of  the  Roman  remains  at 
Vicnnc,  is  the  structure  called  the  Tomb  of  Pontius  Pilate,  and  which  is  situated 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  south  gate  of  the  town.  It  has  a  singular  appearance ; 
an  open  square  arcade  stands  on  a  solid  basement  of  stone  ;  above  are  some  half- 
defaced  mouldings,  but  no  inscription  is  seen;  a  slender  pyramid  succeeds,  and  the 
height  of  the  wliole  is  about  sixty  feet.  The  ancient  tradition  attached  to  this 
monument  is,  that  it  covers  the  dust  of  Pontius  Pilate,  who,  after  having  been  for 
some  years  banished  from  Rome,  died  at  Vienne.  It  has  been  said  that  he  com- 
mitted suicide ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  an  established  fact 
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oeard  was  white ;  his  form  was  bowed  and  emaciated,  and 
his  whole  appearance  indicated  painful  exhaustion.  Yet 
Pilate's  face  had  the  same  expression  of  intense  melan- 
choly which  distinguished  it  in  former  days,  and  tlie 
cloud  of  remorse  still  seemed  to  overshadow  his  soul. 

Hebe,  from  the  light,  buoyant,  fairy-like  girl,  had 
passed  to  womanhood ;  her  beauty  was  of  statue-like  per- 
fection ;  but  the  majesty  of  her  mien  was  tempered  by 
an  air  of  most  primitive  innocence,  and  a  tenderness 
accompanied  every  action  and  Ipok,  betokening  how  gentle 
and  sensitive  was  the  spirit  enshrined  in  that  lovely  form. 

"  Child,  my  wanderings  are  over,"  said  Pilate ;  "  my 
liour  is  come.  Yonder  sun,  with  his  beams  of  glory, 
shines  on  me  for  the  last  time.  I  go  to  the  place  of 
shades.  Thou  hast  been  to  me  what  never  was  daughter 
to  her  father  before ;  he  who,  in  the  Poman  prison,  drank 
the  stream  of  life  from  the  breast  of  his  own  child,* 
owed  less  to  her  than  I  owe  to  thee,  for  thou  hast  been 
the  life  of  my  soul.  In  weary  pilgrimage  over  the  world, 
in  privation  and  sorrow,  thou  hast  been  my  ministering 
angel — the  bright  star  illumining,  if  aught  may  illumine, 
the  midnight  of  my  wretchedness." 

Hebe  bent  over  him,  and  strove  to  speak ;  but  her 
gushing  tears  and  sobs  rendered  her  endeavor  unavailing. 

"  Draw  nearer,  my  child,  for  I  can  with  difficulty  see 
you  now ;  I  cannot  reward  you  for  the  sacrifices  you  ha\'e 
made  on  my  behalf,  but  I  can  tell  you  how  much  I  love 
you.    AVhat  has  earth  —  what  have  all  the  dreams  of  power 

*  <~''mon  and  Xuutippc 
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and  glory  —  to  offer  like  that  feeling  of  affection  which 
knits  my  soul  to  yours'?  But  why  this  increase  of  agony 
now  1  It  is  not  because  I  depart  —  it  is  not  on  account 
of  the  few  years  which  must  elapse  before  your  bright 
soul  will  also  quit  this  fair  and  smiling  woiid:  it  is 
because  you  will  ascend  to  a  region  I  may  not  enter ; 
you  are  not  to  share  with  me  my  eternity  of  gloom ; 
your  place  will  be  among  the  happy  angels,  and  never, 
never  more,  shall  I  behold  my  child." 

Those  features,  usually  so  still,  rarely  betraying  what 
passed  within  his  soul,  yielded  now,  beneath  the  anguish 
of  that  intolerable  thought,  to  a  momentary  convulsion. 
Eternal  separation  from  the  gentle  being  he  loved  —  there 
was  the  pang  which  pierced  to  his  heart's  inmost  core. 

*'  Father,"  said  Hebe,  "  we  shall  not  be  separated ;  my 
prayer  to  the  Omnipotent  is,  that  whether  we  be  con- 
signed to  happiness  or  misery,  our  lots  may  be  the  same. 
I  shall  be  near  you ;  I  shall  soothe  your  sorrows  ;  and 
all  those  sweet  feelings  of  affection  which  warm  our 
hearts  now  will  exist  beyond  the  grave.  Hope,  then, 
father  —  hope ! " 

The  old  man  turned  his  face  towards  the  East  —  there 
lay  the  land  whence  light  had  arisen  over  the  moral 
world,  but  where  his  own  woe  dated  its  existence.  His 
lips  moved ;  he  whispered  the  name  of  Him  whom  he  had 
condemned  to  die.  In  his  look  were  repentance  and 
remorse,  and,  mercy  would  add,  gleams  of  hope.  And 
now  h(3  turned  to  his  child  —  his  last,  lingering  gaze  was 
bent  on  her  —  he  sighed  her  name — he  smiled  —  and  so 
he  died. 
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Several  of  the  citizens  of  Vienna  had  passed  near 
Pilate,  but  all  had  studiously  avoided  him;  arrayed  in 
an  Oriental  garb,  his  countenance  expressive  at  once  of 
wildness  and  dignity,  they  had  believed  him  to  be  an 
Egyptian  seer  or  a  Chaldean  sorcerer;  but  now  that  he 
lay  without  motion  beneath  the  fig  tree,  and  his  beau- 
tiful attendant  was  seen  weeping  over  him,  humanity 
attracted  them  to  the  spot.  They  raised  the  aged  man  ; 
but  in  supporting  his  daughter,  who,  they  supposed,  had 
fainted,  they  perceived  a  coldness  on  her  brow,  and  beheld 
a  marble  whiteness  on  her  still,  classic  features,  that  the 
living  rarely  present.  Yes,  in  that  hour  of  unutterable 
distress,  Hebe's  heart  had  broken  —  she  slept  the  sleep 
of  death. 

The  identity  of  the  illustrious  but  unfortunate  pair  was 
subsequently  discovered,  and  they  were  buried  on  the  spot 
where  they  died.  The  fig  tree  has  long  since  perished ; 
the  aged  yews  are  disappearing  one  by  one ;  and  even 
the  singular  monument  erected  to  their  memory,  attract- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  modem  traveller,  stands,  in  its  gro- 
tesque and  mouldering  proportions,  like  some  relic  of  an 
elder  world 
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BY  MISS  E.   W,   BARNES 

A  mother's  love !  —  from  what  a  fount  it  springs ! 
What  barriers  stay  its  strong,  untiring  wings'? 
O'er  the  wide  earth,  and  o'er  the  boundless  sen, 
It  follows  with  a  deathless  constancy. 
See  the  "  wet  sea  boy,"  struggling  with  the  blast, 
Clinging  to  shattered  sail  and  reeling  mast ; 
While  the  rude  tempest  beats  upon  his  head. 
The  thunder  rolls,  the  lightning  fills  with  dread; 
A  mother's  love  shall  follow  him  e'en  there, 
And  breathe  for  him  in  agony  its  prayer  — 
Its  prayer  more  fervent  e'en  than  for  the  babe 
On  her  own  breast  in  gentle  slumber  laid ; 
Warmly  she  clasps  it  with  a  tearful  joy. 
The  while  she  breathes  to   Heaven  prayer  for  her  absent 
b(5y. 

And  e'en  when  sin  and  crime  have  thickly  sown 
Within  the  heart,  once  pillowed  on  her  own. 
The  seeds  of  sorrow,  which  can  never  die 
In  time,  —  perchance  not  in  eternity,  — 
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She  but  remembereth  her  gentle  child, 
Who  was  indeed  once  pure  and  undefiled, 
Around  whose  brow  the  golden  tresses  strayed, 
Whose  soft,  blue  eyjs  'neath  silken  lashes  played ; 
Slie  but  remembereth  her  own  sweet  boy. 
So  loving  and  so  loved,  so  full  of  joy. 
When  in  her  hair  his  dimpled  hands  he  twined. 
And  sought  her  smile,  his  happiness,  to  find. 
If  he  hath  fallen,  he  hath  been  betrayed, 
And  passion  blind  hath  led  where  he  ne'er  else  had  strayed. 

She  sees  the  felon  in  his  dungeon's  gloom; 
She  knows  he  goes  from  thence  but  to  the  tomb. 
That  brow,  so  shaded  in  its  dark  despair  — 
Ah,  was  not  once  the  cross  imprinted  there  ? 
Can  this  be  he,  once  cradled  on  her  breast, 
Who  slumbered  there  in  his  unconscious  rest, 
Nor  dreamed  the  murderer's  doom  would  be  his  own, 
When  childhood's  and  youth's  happy  years  were  flown "? 
And  this  the  hand  that  shed  a  brother's  blood. 
Which  calls  for  vengeance  from  the  earth  he  trod  ? 
Alas  !  too  true !    The  scaffold  and  the  crowd, 
The  felon's  fearful  death,  the  felon's  shroud, 
Must  be  the  doom  of  him  who  still  is  dear, 
E'en  though  his  crimes   have   made  her  life  so  dark    and 
drear. 

And  far  beyond  the  portals  of  the  tomb 

That  love  will  follow,  dr'^ading  not  the  gloom  ; 
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Sure  for  her  boy  Heaven's  mercy  will  extend 
Its  pardoning  love;  and  nightly  will  she  bend 
In  prayer,  —  ay,  hourly,  —  to  reverse  his  doom. 
God's  ear  is  open,  and  there  still  is  room 
For  hope,  that,  when  her  day  shall  cease  to  be, 
She  may  embrace  him  in  eternity. 
O,  potent  love  !  that  throws  its  tendrils  wild 
E'en  round  the  footsteps  of  an  erring  child ; 
That  still  sustains  the  mother's  broken  heart, 
And  bids  her  hope  till  life  itself  depart ; 
Sweet  is  the  bond,  and  dear  the  hallowed  tie, 
Made  perfect  only  in  eternity  ! 
Sweet  is  it  when  it  pours  its  soothing  balm 
Into  the  wounds  of  grief,  till,  peaceful,  calm. 
The  throbbing  pulse  becomes  serene  and  still. 
And  the  soul  bends  unto  its  Maker  s  will. 
And  sweet  it  is  when,  o'er  the  flowers  of  joy, 
It  sheds  its  perfumed  breath  without  alloy.- 
O,  potent  love  !  that  emanates  from  heaven, 
A  ray  of  love  divine,  to  sinful  mortals  given ! 
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OR, 

PLATO   AND   MESMER. 

BY   MRS.   OCTAVIUS  FREIRE   OWEN. 

It  was  a  strange  marriage :  every  body  said  so,  and, 
as  usual,  every  body  was  right.  Yet  there  was  no  dis- 
parity of  years,  no  dissonance  of  rank,  —  certainly  no 
deficiency  of  natural  endowment,  —  to  set  the  heart  of  a 
spectator  aching  for  the  future  happiness  of  either  of  the 
pair.  Still  the  least  speculative  observer  had  scarcely 
needed  a  second  glance  at  those  two  figures,  standing 
together  at  the  altar,  to  feel  satisfied  how  strange  a 
marriage  it  was.  The  one  so  youthfully,  almost  child- 
ishly joyous  in  her  beauty  —  the  blue  heaven  of  her  eyes 
all  innocent  in  its  passionless  confidence;  softly  lustrous, 
lilve  the  stars  image  lake  reflected,  when  neither  breeze 
nor  cloud  drift  are  nigh,  yet  quick  in  generous  impulse 
as  the  electric  flash  itself;  the  other,  so  dark,  so  stern, 
so  cold  —  now  elevated  above  humanities  almost,  anon 
wildly  restless,  as  if  swayed  by  some  potent  spirit  whose 
n-regular  outbursts  the  mind  was  equally  incompetent 
to    fathom    or    subdue ;    that    very    calmness,    which    was 
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ordinarily  the  sole  characteristic  in  common  between 
them,  seeming  in  his  case  like  the  breathless  pause  of 
the  caged  eagle,  before  through  the  unclosed  doors  of  his 
prison  he  springs  back  to  his  native  cliffs.  But  see !  the 
ceremony  is  over ;  the  priest  closes  his  book ;  friends 
collect  and  proffer  congratulations  to  either  candidate  for 
the  doubtful  prizes  of  the  future.  The  good  Avishes  are 
received  by  the  bride  with  the  smiles  of  a  child  playing 
queen  on  a  birthday  festival ;  by  the  bridegroom  they  are 
endured,  not  to  say  repelled ;  there  seems  a  mockery  in 
the  sardonic  curl  of  his  lip,  as  if  a  life  of  wayward 
thought  within  were  pictured  on  the  brain,  in  vivid 
contrast  to  the  same  without  himself.  It  is  difficult  to 
think  that  there  is  any  thing  real  about  this  plighting 
of  solemn  troth  while  you  look  at  her,  so  marked  is  the 
absence  of  every  misgiving,  or  shadow  of  even  serious 
thought,  till  you  turn  to  his  face,  and  see  them  all 
depicted,  darkening  momently  there.  Yes,  a  strange 
marriage  it  is. 

Bertha  von  Ehrenstein  had  been  an  orphan  many 
years  —  indeed,  scarcely  remembered  any  other  guardian 
than  the  distant  relative  who  viewed  with  triumphant 
pleasure^tiie  successful  issue  of  her  schemes  in  the  mar- 
riage of  the  heiress  vnth  her  only  nephew.  Hunold  had 
recently  returned  from  foreign  tra,vel,  so  changed  in 
manners  as  in  appearance  from  the  somewhat  self-willed 
stripling  of  former  days,  that  he  acquiesced  silently  in 
whatever  plans  were  proposed  for  him,  and,  withdrawing 
liimself  to  solitary  rambles,  relinquished,  with  careless 
apathy,  lo  his  aunt  the  choice,  and  certainly  the  wooing, 
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of  his  bride.  Of  the  last  there  had  been,  however,  little 
need  ,  for,  brought  up  isolated  in  a  mountain  castle,  no 
rival  had  appeared  in  Bertha's  heart  to  dispute  the  fealty 
which  from  childhood  she  had  been  taught  was  Hunold's 
prerogative  as  her  destined  husband;  if  she  ever  pictured 
him  to  herself  as  other  than  he  is,  the  remembrance  and 
the  disappointment  faded  away  together  in  the  one  faint 
sigh  which  accompanied  her  assent  to  receive  him,  at  the 
termination  of  a  few  brief  weeks  of  bridal  preparation 
Sometimes,  even  in  the  most  impassive,  there  is  a  mo- 
mentary light  favorable  to  the  indefinable  yet  distinct 
developments  of  the  secret  state  of  our  inner  being;  and 
when  the  heart  is  not  filled  with  substantial  happiness, 
the  echoed  sigh  is  but  the  reverberating  footstep  of  the 
departing  phantom  of  that  reality  which  is  not  there  — 
perchance  has  never  been ! 

The  carriage,  however,  comes  clanging  to  the  gate. 
She  is  lifted  into  it  with  scarcely  a  regret ;  her  acquaint- 
ances have  been  few,  her  friendships  none.  I  am  not 
sure  but  that  the  image  on  which  her  mind  fixes  itself 
most  earnestly,  on  this  all-important  day  for  her  destinies, 
is  the  patrimonial  residence  of  Hunold,  which,  tenantless 
for  many  years,  is  now  to  find  a  new  and  proud  little 
mistress  in  herself  Youthful  features  —  still  more  youth- 
ful heart!  If  deeper  emotions  lie  beneath  the  frozCn 
brilliancy  of  the  sun-illumined  iceberg,  their  streams  have 
aot  as  yet  been  taught  to  flow. 

The  approach  to  the  chateau,  seen  in  the  warm  glow 
jf  a  summers  evening,  had  just  sufficient  of  sombre 
character    to    enhance    the    interest   we    ever    attach    to 
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records  of  the  past,  whilst  its  beauty  amply  rewarded 
the  investigation  of  Bertha  as  she  glanced  on  every  side. 
Deer  grouped  upon  the  grass,  their  glossy  brown  sides 
agreeably  contrasting  with  its  emerald  glow  ;  clumps  of 
trees,  M^hose  foliage,  scarcely  waved  by  the  breeze,  glistens 
brightly  in  the  sunlight ;  shrubs  loaded  with  blossoms, 
which  emit  a  powerful  incense  —  their  evening  orison  to 
the  departing  luminary,  as  he  sinks  to  his  couch  among 
the  undulating  lines  of  distant  hills,  —  these  combine  to 
deepen  the  effect  of  the  venerable  building  itself,  da- 
guerreotyped  on  the  bosom  of  yonder  wide-spreading  lake, 
stretching  far  into  the  distance.  Why  does  Bertha  check 
the  ebullition  of  pleasure  with  which  her  heart  is  filled  1 
Her  lips  unclose,  but  the  tones  of  delight  fade  into  a 
whispered  exclamation ;  for  Hunold,  abstracted  and  insen- 
sible beside  her,  seems  gloomily  to  shroud  himself  from 
each  glimpse  or  sound  of  pleasure ;  and  the  quick  throb 
of  pain,  which,  she  knows  not  why,  convulses  for  one 
brief  instant  her  heart,  as  if  under  the  pressure  of  a 
thought  she  dreads  to  listen  to,  is  answered  by  sighs 
deeper  and  sadder  still  from  the  breast  of  her  husband. 

In  the  intercourse  of  human  life,  it  is  by  the  affec- 
tions, not  the  intellect,  that  distinct  classes,  separated 
indeed  by  fortune,  yet  blend  in  unison,  and,  by  the  inde- 
scribable nothings  which  form  the  sum  of  human  friend- 
ship, pass  into  each  other's  hearts.  The  peasant  feels  the 
sunshine  of  his  chieftain's  presence,  though  he  sees  him 
not ;  the  lord's  residence  in  the  castle  forms  the  summer 
of  the  cottage ;  and  at  the  return  of  some  benevolent 
ruler,   beloved    simply    for    that    benevolence    which    has 
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travelled,  he  himself  is  unaware  how  far,  what  more 
thrilling  spectacle  can  touch  the  sympathetic  heart  than 
when  crowds,  hearing  of  his  approach,  hasten  to  greet 
him,  and  even  the  stranger  journeys,  it  may  be  miles,  to 
proffer  a  tribute,  paid  voluntarily  by  poverty,  to  appre- 
ciated principle  and  worth !  If  Bertha  looked  for  this, 
as  the  carriage  neared  the  princij)al  entrance,  she  was 
not  altogether  disappointed ;  groups  of  peasant  folks  were 
there,  with  gay  dresses ;  faces  lined  the  approach  on 
either  side,  bright  with  glances  of  curiosity,  and  many  a 
comment  is  made  on  the  kindly  smiles  of  the  young 
countess,  who  acknowledges  their  w-elcome  with  cordial 
interest.  Yet  vainly  may  she  seek  one  beam  of  affection ; 
vainly  may  her  ear  try  to  catch  one  hearty  exclamation 
of  blessing  on  her  lord ;  old  retainers  cluster  the  porch, 
bowing  low  with  reverence,  but  save  in  one  or  two,  to 
whom  he  addresses  a  few  hurried  words  as  they  enter 
the  vestibule,  does  there  appear  much  visible  exhilaration 
at  his  arrival.  In  a  fitful  mood  of  doubt  and  expectancy, 
Bertha  is  scarcely  aware  that  he  has  left  her,  until,  ush- 
hered  into  the  large,  heavily-wainscoted  saloon,  old  dark 
portraits  seem  to  frown  upon  the  stranger ;  and  the  life- 
lessness  of  their  gaze,  striking  upon  her  void  and  restless 
scrutiny,  rouses  her  to  the  consciousness  that  she  is 
standing  there  —  alone. 

How  slight  the  separation  of  a  single  wall !  —  the 
threshold  how  narrow  between  innocence  and  j^fuilt  — 
misery  and  happiness  —  peace  and  despair  !  Hurrying  to 
a  lonely  chamber,  he  has  secured  its  door  with  trembling 
hands,  and  cast  himself  in  a  paroxysm  of  grief   upon    a 
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couch ;  Avith  eyes  bloodshot  and  glaring,  the  wretched 
bridegroom  seems  to  watch  some  spectral  foe  ;  by  fits  he 
paces  the  room,  then  flings  himself  down,  his  face  buried 
in  his  hands,  and  heavy  sobs  convulse  his  whole  frame. 
At  last,  with  a  violent  effort,  he  traces  the  following 
words,  scarcely  legible,  for  his  fingers  are  unequal  to  the 
task :  — 

"  My  niind  has  long  been  chaos  —  I  feel  it  will  again 
become  so ;  let  me  snatch  the  little  light  which  now 
gleams  over  the  darkness  of  my  soul.  Bertha,  you  are 
free !     It  was    not    Hunold    you  espoused ;    he   is  wedded 

to  Alas  !  seek  not  to  know  more ;  his  destiny  —  a 

few  days  —  it  may  be  a  few  hours  —  that  destiny  will  be 
completed,  and  its  shadow  will  not  vex  you  more  ! 

"  Have  I  been  mad  ]  It  may  be  so  ;  misery,  —  the  mis- 
ery of  smothered  grief,  —  the  searing  vision  of  long  past 
hours  in  other  lands,  —  the  blood-red  hand  that  ever 
presses  its  grasp  upon  my  heart,  shut  from  my  sense 
the  care  of  present  things.  In  a  trance,  I  allowed  this 
morning's  ceremony  to  pass  —  in  the  apathy  of  despair,  I 
vowed  myself  to  you ;  but  mine  you  never  can  be  — 
another's  chain  even  now  is  round  me ! 

"  There  is  but  one  atonement  I  can  make.  My  death 
shall  set  you  free " 

He  pauses ;  the  sense  of  the  words  seems  to  come 
upon  him,  as  he  gazes  at  them  with  a  wild,  fixed  look. 
He  has  changed  his  purpose,  and,  crushing  the  paper  in 
his  hand,  flings  it  from  him.  Rising,  with  something 
more  of  composure  in  his  looks,  he  summons  the  aged 
steward,  who    in    his    childhood   has    often   borne  him    in 
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his  arms;  another  billet  is  hastily  indited,  and  delivered 
to  his  care. 

"  Give  this  to  your  lady,"  he  said,  striving  to  speak 
steadily ;  "  its  contents  are  merely  to  inform  her  that 
I  am  called  suddenly  away.  Add  whatever  you  think 
best  calculated  to  quiet  her  surprise  and  suspicion  at  the 
purport,"  he  continued,  in  answer  to  the  appealing  glance 
of  his  hearer.  "  Nay,  no  words  ;  I  know  all  yoti  would 
say  —  you  would  tell  me  this  is  my  bridal  day — you 
think  to  urge  me  to  her  side.  What !  shall  I  desecrate 
my  lips  with  the  tones  of  hypocritical  affection  1  Shall 
I  press  kisses  on  her  cheek  when  I  would  rather  fling 
her  from  me  ?  No !  Child  and  trifler  as  she  is,  even  she 
would  detect  the  falsehood,  and  resent  her  lot.  Alas ! 
has  she  not  reason"?" 

Perceiving  that  Hunold  had  covered  his  eyes  with  his 
hand,  the  old  man  hastened  to  take  advantage  of  the 
softer  mood ;  but  his  anxious  words  of  expostulation 
roused  in  an  instant  still  greater  vehemence  than  had 
been  before  betrayed ;  and  flinging  ofl*  the  feeble  hold 
which  would  have  detained  him,  his  unhappy  master 
strode  towards  the  door;  there  was  a  lurid  glow  in  his 
eyes  as  if  a  volcano  were  burning  in  his  brain,  and 
threatened  every  moment  to  prove  not  only  his  own 
destruction,  but  that  of  all  who  dared  to  approach. 

"  Hinder  me  at  your  peril ! "  he  cried.  "  I  go  to  woo 
back  repose  to  a  bosom  bursting  with  the  pent-up 
wretchedness  of  years.  I  go  to  bury  the  memory  of  the 
past  too  deep  for  mortal  circumstances  to  untomb  it. 
Should    Heaven,"    he    added,    less    wildly,    and    with    an 
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indescribable  sadness,  modulating  his  voice  —  "  should 
Heaven  hear  my  supplications,  I  shall  return  anon." 

With  bitter  regret,  the  faithful  domestic  watched  him 
hurry  forth  by  a  private  entrance,  mount  his  hunter,  and 
setting  spurs  to  its  sides,  gallop  madly  off  towards  the 
distant  forest.  Slowly  he  turned  again  to  seek  Bertha, 
revohing  in  his  mind  how  best  the  information  might  be 
conveyed  to  her  that,  on  the  very  evening  of  her  bridal, 
messengers  had  arrived  with  news  so  momentous,  that  the 
bridegroom  dared  not  even  delay  to  exchange  a  farewell 
with  her  before  he  set  out  to  act  upon  the  tidings  he 
had  received. 

The  servants'  hall  is  in  a  labyrinth  of  perplexities ;  the 
conduct  of  their  lord  has  produced  speculations  endless 
and  inconclusive,  under  the  concomitant  influences  of 
ignorance  and  terror ;  and  then,  as  if  these  were  not 
enough,  the  young  countess,  so  far  from  grieving  over 
the  enforced  separation,  is  bounding  with  gleesome  curi- 
osity through  the  galleries  and  corridors  of  the  chateau, 
or  carolling  wild  snatches  of  melody  among  the  beds  of 
the  garden  as  she  wieathes  garlands  of  flowers,  to  be 
scattered  as  soon  as  woven.  Even  the  old  steward  is 
somewhat  hurt,  as  well  as  surprised,  by  the  insouciance 
of  his  new  mistress,  and  would  have  been  better  pleased 
had  she  been  more  difficult  to  convince  that  "  no  evil 
were  likely  to  befall  his  lord  on  his  journey" — a  ques- 
tion after  the  satisfactory  answering  of  which  Bertha  had 
dismissed  the  subject,  and  been,  to  all  appearance,  rather 
glad  to  be  rid  of  him  than  otherwise. 

Yet   is    this    carelessness    assumed    to    hide    the    throb- 
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biiigs  of  mortified  self-love  and  injured  pride  1  It  may 
be  so ;  for  later  in  the  evening,  when  the  light  has 
faded,  and  she  has  no  longer  an  excuse  to  avoid  the 
solitary  supper  room,  with  its  table  spread  with  delicacies 
by  her  attentive  household.  Bertha,  after  playing  idly 
with  a  trifle  or  two  from  the  silver  dishes,  dismisses  all 
attendance,  and  drawing  a  low  stool  towards  the  wide 
fireplace,  where  a  few  logs  have  been  kindled  for  cheer- 
fulness' sake,  gazes  earnestly  into  the  whitening  embers, 
and  flills  into  a  reverie  sudden  but  profound. 

Of  what  is  she  thinking  1     Let  us  see. 

She  comes  at  once  to  the  point ;  with  a  desperate 
effort  she  sets  herself  wondering  at  and  analyzing  her 
affection  for  Hunold,  if  affection  that  can  be  called  which 
leads  her  not  now  to  sadden  for  his  return,  but  rather 
to  rejoice  that  she  is  alone  there  on  her  bridal  evening. 
Suddenly  her  cheek  reddens;  a  strange  feeling  of  self- 
reproach  surprises  the  maiden's  heart ;  she  feels  all  at 
once  a  duty  lying  on  her  soul.  Is  it  possible  she  never 
before  comprehended  the  path  she  had  that  morning 
entered  on?  —  the  vows  she  had  pronounced?  It  seems 
so,  indeed;  for  she  stands  convicted  before  her  own  soul 
of  something  which  she  cannot  bear  to  think  hypocrisy 
or  deceit.  Comparing  her  feelings  now  with  what  she 
knows  should  be  in  her  mind,  Hunold,  instead  of  being 
the  careless  and  impassible  spouse  her  heart  has  more 
than  once  during  the  evening  throbbed  for  an  instant 
proudly  to  think  him,  changes,  by  a  magic  transformation 
which  she  endeavors  in  vain  to  unravel,  into  the  victim 
of  herself — a    childish,  weak  woman.     lie  has  doubtles.s 
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seen  her  indifference,  she  muses  —  seen  her  indifference ! 
What  then  1  Is  she  capable  of  another  and  a  tenderer 
feeling  1  There  is  a  breathless  pause ;  she  closes  her 
eyes,  and  looks  inward  upon  herself  She  thinks  what 
unions  like  that  whose  symbol  is  glittering  on  her  finger 
might  be  —  of  what  earnest,  confiding  affection — of  what 
rapturous  sympathy  such  should  be  the  result  and  reward. 
She  is  drawing  a  picture  before  the  mental  vision  of  her 
closed  eyes.     Alas,  the  original  is  not  Hunold  ! 

The  moon's  lonely  lustre,  pale,  shadowless,  and  ever 
mystical,  shone  into  the  chamber,  and  warred  with  the 
faint  glimmer  of  a  lamp  placed  near  the  bed.  Bertha 
lay  in  all  the  soft  unconsciousness  of  sleep.  Her  hair, 
fiung  in  wavy  tresses  from  brow  and  cheek,  stirred  at 
intervals  in  the  night  breeze,  (which  entered  through  the 
open  casement,)  the  sole  movement  visible.  Not  even  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  regular  breathing  were  discernible ;' 
she  might  have  been  a  rare  statue  of  alabaster  invested 
with  the  hues  of  life  alone,  so  perfect  was  the  repose  her 
whole  abandonment  evinced.  In  such  an  hour,  when 
every  instant  the  silence  appears  to  deepen,  waking 
imagination  peoples  the  misty  void  with  phantoms  life- 
like, yet  ideal ;  our  senses  thrill  at  the  almost  tangible 
approaches  of  other  beings  than  those  compacted  of  gross 
clay,  breathing  fear  or  consolation  as  we  feel  them  cir- 
cling the  eddies  of  the  air  around  us.  And,  in  slumber, 
who  knows  whether  the  soul  may  not  avail  itself  of  the 
opportunity  which  the  quietude  of  its  querulous  child, 
the  body,  for   a   time  allows   it,  to   go   forth,  if  not   afar 
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from,  yet  still  without,  its  earthly  tenement,  and  hokl 
communion  with  its  proper  comrades,  the  denizens  of 
brighter  spheres  1  Poor  truant  from  its  duty,  soon  again 
recalled  by  the  wailing  of  its  mortal  charge  to  reassume 
the  weary  task  of  binding  a  spirit's  energies  in  the  tear- 
ful fetters  of  earth !  Let  us  suppose  this.  Hush !  a 
sound  as  of  the  faint  fluttering  of  something  lighter  than 
fairy  footfalls,  it  comes  like  snow  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
soft  night  air  —  snow  without  its  coldness,  yet  with  some- 
thing of  a  shudder  too.  A  sense  of  odor,  subtile  and 
ethereal,  pervades  the  apartment ;  the  sleeper  acknowl- 
edges it,  and  a  sigh  comes  softly  from  her  parted  lips. 
Lo !  the  breath  rising  with  that  sigh  takes  form  and  life ; 
at  fiist,  like  to  a  transparent  cloudy  upward  it  rises, — 
upward,  upward, — lengthening  and  dilating,  till,  immedi- 
ately above  the  slumberer,  floats  a  misty  form,  —  rare, 
subtile  image  of  herself,  the  counterpart  of  Bertha,  but 
earthly  no  longer,  —  a  seraph's  shape,  all  childlike  still, 
but  spirit-fraught,  the  hues  of  immortality  stamped  on 
its  shining  lineaments.  Such,  could  human  sense  pierce 
through  the  veil  which  shrouds  the  immaterial,  appeared 
the  soul. 

Free  to  wander  to  its  native  and  genial  atmosphere, 
while  yonder  extended  frame,  whose  devoted  yet  reluctant 
companion  it  is,  lies  chained  to  mortal  slumber,  the  Spirit 
bends  glances  of  benignant  sympathy  upon  the  sleeping 
girl ;  the  folded  hands,  the  unfxthomable  eyes  raised 
above,  tell  how  true  and  faithful  a  guardian  is  there. 
But  again  that  sound,  soft  and  mystical,  is  heard ;  another 
celestial     Sliape    shares    the    silence    of    the    chamber  — 
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another,  alike,  yet  different,  waits  with  calm  and  reverend 
air  within  the  shadow  boundary  of  the  rays  that  fall 
slanting  across  the  couch.     He  waits  —  for  what  1 

A  moment  more,  and  the  Forms  turn  and  mingle. 
Like  to  the  meeting  of  two  swift  rivers,  gliding  smoothly 
to  each  other  s  embrace,  distinguishable  apart  no  more, 
swept  they  forward,  and  together  floated  forth  into  the 
silent  night ! 

The  land  of  the  Antipodean  Garamanti,  lying  gor- 
geously beautiful  in  the  blaze  of  midday,  extends,  a  fairy 
vision,  beneath  carmine-tinted  clouds,  softening  the  glow 
on  yonder  marble  palaces,  whose  bases  kiss  the  water's 
edge.  Above,  ethereal  blue  is  seen  without  a  speck  to 
mar  its  brightness,  save  in  the  gauzy,  gossamer  pavilion 
of  those  dim  curtains,  behind  which  lie  the  planets, 
invisible  to  earth,  but  doubly  beautiful  to  the  eyes  of  the 
permitted  ones,  who  can,  unshrinking,  gaze  upon  their 
glory.  Cradled  on  the  verge  of  a  vapor  lie  the  two 
Spirits :  their  voices  are  like  the  faint  music  of  a  distant 
fountain. 

"  Alas  !  is  it  for  good  she  has  to-night  heard  my  voice 
and  communed  with  me  for  the  first  time  1  Does  the 
knowledge  that  a  being  of  superior  mould  inhabits  her 
child  bosom  —  that  aspirations  higher  than  the  sweet 
earthly  ones  she  has  as  yet  scarce  breathed  animate  her 
breast,  —  do  these  render  her  more  fit  to  bear  the  mortal 
lot  now  first  perceived  in  her  young  life  1  Will  not  the 
consciousness  of  the  soul-gift  depress  her  heart  ? " 

"  Fear   not,  O   sweet    Spirit,  for   thy  beloved   but   frail 
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companion.  Allied  to  mortal  pain,  Bertha's  mind  soars 
beneath  the  overshadowing  influence  of  thy  presence. 
The  magic  of  thy  tones  throbs  in  the  impulses  of  the 
heart's  first  appeal  for  affection.  Like  a  babe's  cry,  her 
new-born  emotion  seeks  from  thee  sustenance  for  hope 
and  love ;  and  the  fabled  ofi'spring  of  Alcmena  even  now 
puts  forth  a  giant's  strength  in  the  cradle  of  its  infancy. 
I  stood  within  her  chamber  to-night,  and  sought  thee. 
Thy  glory,  wdiile  it  resigned  her  to  mortal  slumber,  shone 
like  the  rainbow's  path  through  fields  of  ether,  —  emblem 
of  a  spirit's  tempered  union  with  the  tears  of  earth, — 
and  lay,  reflection  of  thyself,  upon  her  still,  sweet  face. 

"  And  thou,  —  even  when  parted  from  me,  her  pulses 
spoke  thine  approach;  and  in  her  dreams  she  feels  his 
sway  whom  she  has  already  imaged  to  herself,  this  even- 
ing, in  the  wilderness  of  her  own  unwitting  fancies, — 
should  have  been  Hunold." 

The  Spirit's  features  saddened  as  her  words  fell  upon 
his  sense ;  he  raised  his  eyes,  deep  and  fervent,  to  the 
soft  orbs  of  his  companion :  it  might  be  the  future,  veiled 
from  him,  no  less  than  from  the  body  whose  existence 
he  shared,  had  then  a  deeper  interest. 

"  Shall  we  never  be  united  ] "  she  went  on.  "  Are  our 
essences  never  to  be  conjoined  in  the  forms  of  mortal 
mould  we  severally  animate]  Is  the  interloper  who  has 
this  day  plighted  his  troth  to  my  earthly  impersonation  to 
bring  a  barrier  between  thy  fair  image  and  my  sympa- 
thy ?  Shall  we  never  —  ah,  spirit  adored  !  —  be  one  ? 
Answer  me." 

Thf*   gleam    upon    his    forehead    deepened    and   flashed 
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into  effulgence  —  not  as  mortals  shrinking  from  the  fare- 
well of  their  hope,  on  the  boundary  of  the  illimitable 
future,  but  as  first  contemplating  its  sure  advent.  Exul- 
tation triumphed  in  his  words. 

"  Rarely  do  the  earth-forms  inhabited  by  us  ethereal 
ones  throb  towards  their  kindred  clay  with  the  respon- 
sive impulses  we,  their  heaven-occupants,  feel  mutually ; 
while  we  are  doomed  to  wander  apart,  separated  by  body, 
our  eyes  through  human  orbs  may  never  look  upon  each 
other.  Yet  are  there  subtile  strings  human  hiowledge  has 
hut  just  discovered^  which,  in  the  passive  torpor  of  corpo- 
real faculties,  a  while  vibrate  from  the  outer  to  the  inner 
life  —  strings  which,  when  touched  by  art,  penetrate  the 
veil  of  matter,  and  awaken  our  reply,  until  the  children 
of  earth  are  startled  by  the  superhuman  scope  of  powers 
in  themselves  they  knew  not,  of  influences  which  pierce 
through  space,  so  that  man  walks  with  angels !  Thus, 
though  the  fetter  be  not  yet  broken,  still,  long  as  the 
lifeblood  courses  in  the  veins,  shall  there  be  times  when 
soul  is  free  to  mix  with  soul  in  perfectness ;  and  even  if 
not  in  life  united,  we  shall  be  one,  O  fairest  Spirit,  when 
Death,  the  great  deliverer,  sets  us  free." 

Listening,  the  spirit  folded  her  mist-like  arms  upon 
her  bosom,  and  was  content.  A  slight  shudder  passed 
over  her  form. 

"  I  am  called,"  she  whispered.  "  Bertha  awakes  — 
farewell ! " 

Over  the  billowy  Atlantic  —  the  sandy  deserts  of  vast 
Northern  Africa  —  above  the  blue  Levantine  shores  — 
the    vineyards    of    sunny    Spain  —  the    gray    twilight-lit 
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glaciers  of  the  Alpine  giants  —  a  moment's  space,  and  the 
summoned  spirit  has  again  rejoined  that  chrysalis  of 
earth,  alike  its  mistress  and  its  slave ! 

It  was  the  early  morning  before  Hunold  drew  his 
horse's  rein.  Bewildered  by  opposing  passions,  a  prey  to 
that  implacable  enemy,  himself^  the  consciousness  of 
motion  in  his  mad  career  alone  seemed  to  bring  him 
respite  from  the  wilder  strife  within ;  and  he  pushed 
onwards,  reckless  whither,  until  the  labored  breathings 
of  the  noble  horse  he  rode  warned  him  its  powers  were 
being  taxed  beyond  the  strength  of  long  endurance.  For 
some  time,  the  path  had  been  gradually  ascending,  and, 
arrived  at  its  sharpest  angle,  one  violent  effort  brought 
the  animal  (all  but  worn  out  by  his  long  and  rapid 
journey)  upon  a  narrow  terrace  of  cliff  overlooking  the 
dimly-lit  valley  of  the  E-hine. 

The  blue  morning  mist  was  sailing  upward,  enveloping 
and  revealing  in  turn  every  object  on  which  it  rested. 
Hundreds  of  feet  below,  the  craggy  sides  of  the  elevation 
thus  gained  terminated  in  a  shadowy  abyss ;  and  down 
the  intermediate  passage  a  torrent  had  worn  its  way, 
falling  wildly  amidst  the  sharp  points  of  the  cliff,  as  if 
lashed  into  wrath  to  boil  and  seethe  within  depths  from 
whose  contemplation  the  eye  shrank  affrighted. 

For  an  instant  Hunold  paused,  startled  from  liis  wild 
grief  There  are  moments  when  the  whole  of  a  lifetime 
seems  to  extend  like  a  panorama  before  the  mental 
vision.  Men  have  experienced  this  when  Dcatli  was 
about  to  rivet  his  icy  chain,  and   revealed,  when  restored 
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from  the  agonies  of  drowning,  the  clear  and  steady  detail 
of  past  circumstances,  nay,  even  of  thoughts,  upon  which 
the  mind  concentred  its  whole  energy  during  that  ex- 
traordinary point  of  time.  It  seems  as  if  the  soul,  upon 
the  eve  of  its  farewell  to  that  body  by  whose  side  it  has 
so  long  toiled  onward  to  emancipation,  bestows  one  long 
and  piercing  glance  upon  the  twofold  history  of  life  and 
feeling  which  is  closing  forever,  and  strives  to  judge 
through  that  imperfect  lens,  about  to  be  broken  into 
fragments,  of  the  immortality  of  either  joy  or  woe  which 
it  approaches  —  the  dawning  precincts  of  its  future  state. 
Thus  seemed  the  scene  before  him  to  identify  itself  with 
Hunold's  past  career ;  from  such  a  point  saw  he  now 
the  road  he  had  travelled,  the  objects  he  had  encountered 
on  the  journey.  Calmly  lay  the  material  prospect — how 
great  a  contrast  to  the  corresponding  one  within,  all 
blurred  and  confused  by  the  spectres  of  by-gone  events 
and  deeds,  whose  searing  influence  blackened,  like  the 
ruins  of  a  lightning  tempest,  the  very  verdure  of  the  trees 
on  either  side  ! 

Is  it  because  great  danger  fascinates,  that,  on  looking 
down  from  excessive  altitudes,  we  are  conscious  of  a  wild 
desire  to  tempt  the  fearful  fall  1  Has  peril  or  certain 
death  some  strange  attraction,  that  draws  the  vessel  of 
our  life-hope  within  its  ingulfing  vortex?  It  is  a  fact 
that  even  the  victim  of  the  auto-da-fe  invariably  goes  to 
his  doom  with  eagerness  depicted  on  his  face.*  And 
thus   gazed   Hunold,  at   first    abstracted,  then  as  if  more 

*  See  Limborch's  History  of  the  JMquisition. 
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fully  aware  of  the  intervening  distance  between  the  speck 
of  earth  he  occupied  and  the  hungry  shadows  below; 
until  at  length,  his  brain  dizzy,  with  a  frantic  cry  and 
arms  thrown  wildly  above,  he  prepared  to  dash  forward. 
Alas  !  has  the  soul's  better  angel  forgotten  her  mission, 
and  abandoned  that  worn,  distracted  frame  at  the  very 
moment  when  her  cares  are  most  needed  ?  It  must  be 
so,  for  again  he  sets  his  spurs  into  his  horse's  sides  — 
surprised  and  maddened,  the  noble  creature  rears  —  then, 
with  a  sudden  plunge,  springs  forward 

Lost !  lost !     Are  they  both  lost "? 

A  hand  arrests  the  violent  movement  of  the  horse 
—  forced  by  the  rein,  and  thrown  suddenly  upon  his 
haunches,  he  falls  on  one  side,  precipitating  his  rider, 
paralyzed  as  much  by  the  miraculous  intervention  as  by 
his  fall,  upon  the  stunted  herbage. 

Strange  power  of  human  sympathy,  print  of  the  divine 
Hand,  still  legible  upon  the  tear-stained  forehead  of  fallen 
man,  how  beautiful  thou  art !  Kneeling  upon  the  ground, 
his  arms  pillowing  the  insensible  figure  of  Hunold,  the 
stranger  chafes  his  icy  limbs,  and,  with  lips  still  whitened 
by  the  awful  and  unexpected  danger  'from  which  he  has 
just  rescued  another,  whispers,  in  the  intervals  of  con- 
sciousness, words  soothing  and  tender  as  a  mother  ad- 
dresses to  her  timid,  trembling  child.  AYithout  effect, 
alas!  If  life  has  been  preserved  to  be  a  blessing,  it  is 
yet  a  gift  too  newly  restored  for  words  to  bring  even  the 
negative  happiness  of  contrast  to  what  might  have  been  ; 
hours  may  those  kindly  eyes  watch  the  Aveary  sufferer, 
and  even   the  wished-for    information,  whither   it  will   be 
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best  to   bear  him,  will  not  be  accorded  in  the  incoherent 
ravings  of  the  bowed  and  guilty  man. 

Who,  wakening  from  his  slumbers,  has  not  experienced 
a  feeling  which  no  guerdon  of  power  or  pleasure  could 
procured  Who  has  not  turned  again  upon  his  pillow, 
and  sought  to  win  back  the  strange,  sweet  influence  —  to 
spread  once  more  its  dreamy  vision  before  the  senses, 
thrillingly  attuned  by  some  invisible  agency,  to  appreciate 
its  rarefied  and  spiritualized  coloring  1  Something  not 
real,  but  a  thousand  times  more  vivid,  seems  to  have 
engaged  us  during  those  last  moments  of  sleep;  the 
pulses  throb  more  quickly  —  the  heart  glows  —  the  cheek 
flushes;  yet  must  the  sober  light  of  this  material  world 
extinguish  in  a  few  short  moments  the  thrilling  vision, 
beyond  all  the  powers  of  will  or  circumstance  wakcfully 
to  recall.  Are  there  not  many  of  us  who  have  quaffed 
the  great  nectar  drops  of  our  existence  in  the  silent 
dream-land  of  sleep"? 

Bertha  awoke,  the  morning  after  her  arrival  at  the 
chateau,  with  such  a  flush  of  pleasure  as  this,  and 
silently  lay,  endeavoring  to  recall  the  actual  images  which 
had  so  powerfully  impressed  her.  It  seemed  as  if  she 
had  suddenly  been  brought  into  communion  with  those 
formed  to  elicit  and  perfectuate  the  aspirations  of  her 
own  mind  —  a  fragrant  garden  it  would  now  appear, 
bright  with  a  thousand  flowers  of  imagination  and  beau- 
ty. She  thought  she  had  been  wafted  through  the  air, 
looking  down  upon  many  a  scene  of  varied  romance  — 
that  the  clouds  had  been  to  her  as  brilliant  cars  floating 
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amidst  spheres  of  wondrous  effulgence,  that  fairy  shapes 
and  music  had  encompassed  her;  hut  amidst  all,  one  form 
had  shone  preeminent,  and  a  thrill  of  sympathy  more 
agitatingly  delicious  came  over  her,  when  she  thought  of 
those  "echoed  words  which  had  seemed  to  infuse  a  new  life 
into  her  heart.  Yet  to  recall  even  the  faintest  semblance 
of  this  one,  it  was  necessary  to  think  over  the  other 
portions  of  the  ideal,  and  fix  the  mental  sight  firmly 
upon  some  other  object;  the  image  would  not  be  in- 
voked, but  came  in  flashes,  every  moment  becoming  more 
evanescent  and  indistinct. 

Slowly,  and  with  a  pleased  and  serene  countenance, 
Bertha  arose,  and  summoning  an  attendant  Creole,  whose 
faithful  assiduities  had  never  yet  been  so  silently  received, 
strolled  down  into  the  garden,  and  paced  with  downcast 
eyes,  in  gentle  reverie,  the  terrace  overlooking  the  lake. 

What  a  change  from  yesterday!  On  the  features  of 
the  so  lately  childish  reveller  rested  peaceful  happiness; 
in  those  moist  eyes  shone  a  woman's  true  heart ;  in  the 
curve  of  the  soft  lips,  the  arch  of  the  lofty  brow,  lay  the 
high  resolve  of  thought  and  intellect,  awaiting  the  en- 
chanter's wand  of  circumstance  to  be  summoned  into 
glorious  action;  and  over  the  whole  figure  beamed  the 
soft  and  yielding  witchery  of  the  new-found  treasure  of 
impulsive  feminine  affection  which  told  her  she  had  a 
heart  to  bestow. 

From  her  quiet  meditations  Bertha  was  recalled  by  the 
speculations  of  her  swarthy  companion  respecting  IIu- 
nold's  return;  a  pang  shot  through  her  breast,  and  the 
prospect,   a    moment    before    so    bright,    seemed    suddenly 
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darkened.  Recovering  herself  with  difficulty,  she  turned 
with  something  like  self-reproach  to  seek  tidings  of  her 
lord. 

They  tread  with  slow  and  echoing  steps  the  long  line 
of  the  picture  gallery.  Bertha  gazes  at  all  with  pleasure, 
and  has  a  word  of  interest  in  answer  to  the  old  stew- 
ard's reminiscences  (who  has  joined  her)  of  by-gone  days, 
called  forth  by  the  varied  mementoes  around. 

"  And  whom  call  you  this  1 "  she  asked,  as  a  fair 
face  in  antique  dress  looked  out  from  a  heavily-carved 
frame ;  "  is  this,  too,  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  chateau  1 " 

"  So  please  you,  yes,  my  lady ;  that  is  a  daughter  of 
my  lord's  great-grandsire ;  a  fair  and  promising  damsel, 
who,  sooth  to  say,  ought  never  to  have  been  discarded 
from  her  birthright  and  her  father's  arms ;  yet  was  it  so ; 
and  it  is  only  within  my  remembrance  that  the  picture 
even  was  replaced  here,  her  father  and  herself  having 
long  since  gone  to  their  rest." 

"  And  how  befell  it  1 "  asked  Bertha,  gazing  with  inter- 
est at  the  features ;  "  what  was  her  oifence  1 " 

"  She  married  without  her  sire's  consent ;  he  had  other 
and  loftier  views  for  her.  True,  he  whom  she  loved  was 
young  and  noble,  a  welcome  guest  at  the  board,  and  the 
son  of  a  neighboring  house.  However,  the  stern  old  man 
never  forgave ;  and  since  then,  the  two  families  have  been 
disunited,  her  descendants  never  known  here,  nor  to  their 
mother's  kinsmen.  Some  time  since,  I  found  in  an  old 
lumber  room  a  picture  of  her  husband,  painted  long  before 
it  was  discovered  that  the  heart  of  the  fairest  maiden  of 
the  household  was  his  ;  and  so  I  hung  them  side  by  side. 
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See !  here  he  is^  a  manly  striplmg  as  ever  eyes  need  gaze 
upon.  Look,  how  he  holds  his  falcon  on  his  wrist ! 
Well,  well ;  how  could  they  wonder  at  his  winning  her 
even  from  a  royal  lover,  old  and  wrinkled  as  was  he  she 
rejected  ? " 

What  ails  Bertha  1  She  is  transfixed  before  the  pic- 
ture !  O,  incredible,  yet  wondrous  coincidence  !  The 
features  she  has  all  day  been  striving  to  remember  are 
here  portrayed  in  vi^dd  tints,  the  very  hero  of  her  visions. 

And  the  sun  waned,  and  the  twilight'  stole  gently  over 
the  deep  embayed  window,  till  the  stars  flickered  in,  and 
their  lustre  danced  above  the  forehead  of  the  lady's  hus- 
band like  a  glory;  and  again  and  again  there  glided 
before  the  imaged  form  the  soft  footsteps  of  the  maiden 
bride,  till,  as  she  turned  for  the  last  time  to  drink  the 
intoxicating  influence,  it  seemed  as  if  the  eyes  bent  upon 
her  a  glance  of  li\'ing  fire,  and  the  lip  smiled  as  had 
smiled  the  calm,  bright  spirit  of  her  dream. 

Once  more  is  heaven  brilliant  with  the  glory  of  the 
disembodied  and  emancipated.  Again  hold  those  two 
spirits  gentle  communion ;  but  there  is  less  of  unfettered 
liberty  about  them ;  a  mysterious  stillness  is  over  their 
voices  ;  a  species  of  expectation,  strange  and  undecided, 
is  in  their  guise.  Floating  along  the  horizon  hand  in 
hand,  they  leave  at  last  the  brighter  realms,  and  pursue 
a  faint,  neb\dous  track,  defined  less  by  its  own  light  than 
by  the  surrounding  shadows. 

They  are  passing  over  a  wild,  desert  country;  bleak 
and  cheerless  it  lies;    no  sign  of  life  apparent;   cv(ui  the 
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spirit  phantoms  around  are  not  visible  here;  all  is  soli- 
tude and  silence  —  all  but  the  passionate  murmuring  of 
one  wailing  voice,  that  ever  addresses  self-reproachful 
words  to  an  invisible  hearer,  who  replies  not;  and  see! 
above  yonder  grave  a  soul  cowers  with  dark  and  droop- 
ing wings,  and  sheds  the  tears  of  immortality  upon  the 
withered  and  blood-stained  sod  which  shrouds  the  victim 
of  Hunold's  first  unhappy  passion. 

They  enter  a  darkened  chamber  of  the  lonely  road- 
side hostelry,  where  Rene  of  Arlemburg  sits  by  the  bed- 
side of  him  he  has  preserved.  The  seraphic  sharer  of 
the  destinies  of  Bertha  passes  over  the  outward  sense  of 
Rene's  form,  (who  has  sunk  into  a  slumber,)  causing  him 
mysteriously  to  respond  to  her  soft  influence.  Another 
moment,  and  the  unclosing  of  his  eyes  shows  that  the 
spirits  have  parted ;  that  his  own  has  reassumed  its  mor- 
tal charge ;  but  even  embodied,  it  looks  through  the  orbs 
of  the  awakened  watcher,  and  communicates,  like  the 
passage  of  light,  its  rays  with  those  of  its  loved  compan- 
ion. Leaning  back  in  his  seat,  Rene  of  Arlemburg 
abandons  himself  to  a  strange  passionate  ideal,  stealing, 
like  the  transfusion  of  the  fabled  nectar,  through  his 
veins ;  and  beside  him,  her  soft  pinions  fanning  his  cheek, 
her  lucent  glances  bent  tenderly  upon  his  varying  features, 
her  spirit  lips  even  pressed  upon  the  brow  of  the  young 
poet,  hovers  the  soul  of  Bertha,  and  traces  out  thought 
by  thought,  and  impulse  after  impulse,  dreams  which  are 
legible  in  his  rapt  and  fervent  gaze. 

By   slow    stages,    Tlunold    and    his   fiiend    reached    the 
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chateau.  The  regard  the  latter  bestowed  upon  his  com- 
panion was  less  that  of  friendship,  however,  than  of 
watchful  sympathy,  which  endears  objects  of  our  care  to 
us  from  their  very  helplessness.  Hunold's  gratitude  was 
boundless ;  his  crushed  heart,  in  its  lucid  intervals,  sprang 
with  the  force  of  an  unbent  bow  towards  the  being  who 
was  lavishing  on  him  kindness  so  long  a  stranger,  and 
induced  the  hope  that  his  mental  aberration  might  finally 
leave  him,  when  restored  to  the  joys  of  home,  and  pres- 
ences endeared  by  alliance  and  association. 

It  was   the  witching   hour    of  midnight ;    stillness  per- 
vaded the  chateau,  and  lay  like  a  weight  upon  the  senses 
of  those  awake,  to  note  the  hours  striking  on  the  solemn 
bell  which  marked  each  as   it   closed.     A  strange,  indefi 
nable  restlessness  fell    upon   Bertha ;    she   had   retired   to 
her    chamber   early,  with    that    pleasing    languor    which 
appears  to  presage   a   rest   so  tranquil,  that  those  images 
in    whose    light    her    imagination    now   revelled    may   be 
wooed  more  easily  than  ever  to  the  pillow  ;  and  she  had 
given  herself  wholly  up  to  the  world  of  fancy,  in  whose 
realms  she  had  of  late  found  the  entire  happiness  of  her 
life.     Conjecture  had  begun  to  exhaust   itself  as  to   Hu- 
nold's strange  absence ;  and  that  evening  a  messenger  had 
been   despatched    to    her   guardian,  detailing    the   circum- 
stances in  which    she  was   placed,  and    asking   advice   as 
to   the  search  which   she  felt  ought    to   be   instituted   for 
her   missing  bridegroom.     Bitterly  did   she  reproach    her- 
self  for    the    latent    hope    which    a   little    reflection    had 
taucrht    her    to    discover   in    her    heart,   that    she    should 
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never  see  him  more ;  her  bosom  revolted  at  the  desire 
for  his  death;  yet  what  else  could  sever  her  from  one 
whose  identity  every  moment  seemed  to  render  more  dis- 
tressing *?  She  hoped  to  leave  the  chateau,  never  to 
return  to  it;  yet  had  not  her  first  experiences  of  happi- 
ness been  elicited  within  its  walls'?  and  would  not  asso-" 
ciation  ever  link  the  place  with  the  brightest  new-bom 
aspirations  of  her  soul?  And  then  that  picture!  Could 
she  bear  to  leave  the  object,  which,  even  when  she  closed 
her  eyes  in  sport  to  shun  it,  ever  shone  before  her, 
invested  with  the  resemblance  to  that  spiritual  essence 
which  came  enveloped  in  the  veil  of  imagination,  to  shed 
the  radiance  of  entrancing  bliss  upon  her  slumbering 
senses  1 

It  was  a  cheerless  night  outside,  not  within  the  close- 
curtained  and  luxurious  chamber.  There  had  been  heavy 
rains  within  the  last  few  hours;  the  air  was  damp,  and  the 
broad  fireplace  was  filled  with  pine  logs,  which  crackled 
and  sparkled,  making  strange,  fantastic  wreaths  of  flame 
upward,  anon  sinking  into  temporary  obscurity.  It  was 
pleasant  to  listen  to  the  raindrops  falling  lazily;  and 
half  lulled  by  their  sound.  Bertha  lay,  her  eyes  partially 
closed,  invoking  sleep,  but  keenly  susceptible  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  hour.  Suddenly,  a  sound  fell  upon  her  ear 
—  a  strange,  wild,  unearthly  sound  —  a  shriek,  human, 
but  more  like  the  gush  of  mingled  ferocity  and  despair 
which  a  wild  animal  would  utter,  pursued  to  the  death 
by  the  hunter's  spear.  She  raised  herself,  and  pushing 
back  the  curls  from  her  brow,  listened  breathlessly;  so 
sudden,  so  sharp  had  been  the  sound,  that  it  was  almost 
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difficult  to  believe  it  real.  But  again  it  comes  upon  the 
silent  night,  fearfully  shrill  and  appalling!  She  starts 
up,  hastily  flings  a  night  robe  around  her,  and,  sustain- 
ing the  lamp  in  her  trembling  hand,  emerges  upon  the 
corridor,  and  hurries  towards  the  spot  whence  the  sounds 
proceed. 

The  household  is  astir.  With  ashy  faces,  full  of  anxiety 
and  despair,  the  servants  are  congregated  around  a  distant 
door ;  they  make  way  silently  for  her,  and,  scarcely  know- 
ing what  she  does,  Bertha  advances,  and  with  the  name 
of  Hunold  on  her  lips,  stands  within  the  chamber,  the 
cries  of  whose  fatal  occupant  are  still  resounding  at  long 
intervals  through  the  lofty  walls. 

Hunold  it  is  —  unknown  to  her  he  has  returned  — 
she  sees  him  stand,  pale  as  a  spectre,  surrounded  by  the 
quailing  domestics.  A  single  look  reveals  the  awful 
truth  —  wild  contrast!  The  fearful  countenance  of  the 
maniac  —  her  soft,  childlike  features!  affrighted  but  in- 
trepid, they  seem  to  add  fresh  fuel  to  the  already  violent 
passions  of  the  madman.  Uttering  a  cry  more  frantic 
than  ever,  he  forces  off  the  hold  of  his  attendants  with 
superhuman  energy,  and  springs  towards  her,  his  eyes 
distended,  rage  gleaming  in  every  line  of  his  swollen  and 
agonized  countenance.  Again  he  is  restrained,  gently  but 
firmly  replaced  on  the  bed,  while  Bertha  sinks  in  a  swoon 
upon  the  ground. 

But  it  has  burst  his  heart !  The  effort,  the  struggle, 
the  wild  remembrances  flashing  upon  his  mind  at  the 
sight  of  her  who,  to  his  distempered  fancy,  had  been  the 
cause    of   all   his    late    agonies,    have    accomplislied    tlieir 
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task.  Rene,  with  one  glance,  sees  the  scene  is  closed, 
and  his  thoughts  revert  to  the  insensible  girl  —  happily 
insensible,  in  this  scene  of  terror. 

Has  he  ever  seen  her  before?  or  what  stirs  his  hearts 
like  the  leaves  of  an  aspen,  as,  reverently  raising  her  in 
his  arms,  he  for  the  first  time  gazes  upon  those  beautiful 
features  1  What  is  it  causes  him  to  wave  off  all  assistance, 
and  lifting  the  slight  form  closely  to  his  breast,  to  bear 
her  to  the  shelter  of  a  distant  chamber,  and  hang  over 
her  like  one  distracted,  watching  for  the  return  of  con- 
sciousness 1 

She  revives !  No  signs  of  grief  or  terror  seem  to  con- 
vulse her  frame,  prostrated  by  so  heavy  a  shock.  A  half 
smile  rests  on  her  lip';  quietly  and  softly  her  breath 
comes  and  goes,  as  if  at  rest.  At  last  her  eyes  unclose. 
Bending  over  her  she  sees  the  phantom  of  her  dream  — 
the  blest  companion  of  her  waking  reverie.  Their  glances 
meet ;  their  eyes  appear  to  draw  fresh  intelligence  each 
from  the  other ;  not  as  strangers,  doubtful  of  regard,  they 
felt  as  though  they  had  long  been  intimate,  parted  for  a 
space,  and  the  time  so  intervening  annihilated  by  one 
lightning  flash  shot  from  their  mutual  glances,  and  straight- 
way mutually  transfused.  To  her  it  was  as  if  she  had 
suddenly  found  another  sense  —  absent  and  sought  for 
long,  deprived  of  which  her  M^hole  being  was  incomplete, 
restored  to  —  ineflTably  perfect  and  refined;  to  him  it 
seemed  as  if  the  embodiment  of  the  vision  he  had  all  his 
life  long  been  looking  for  —  the  very  incarnation  of  his 
hopes  —  lay  reposing  on  his  bosom,  awaiting  only  the 
mystical  watchword    of    their    two    spiritual    essences,    to 
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acknowledge  by  one  gush  of  irrepressible  emotion  his 
presence, 

"  Are  you  my  guardian  angel  1 "  she  whispered  at 
length,  drawing  a  deep  breath,  and  closing  her  eyes,  as 
if  attending  the  ecstatic  sounds  of  his  voice. 

"Hush!"  he  replied  tenderly,  controlling  the  passionate 
beating  of  his  heart.  "  Compose  yourself,  lady ;  sleep 
now,  and  you  shall  know  all." 

So  he  left  her;  and  in  that  horror-stricken  mansion, 
as  if  sealed  by  Merlin's  enchanted  slumber,  the  young 
countess  lay  sleeping  quietly,  and  dreaming  bright  dreams, 
all  unconscious  of  the  fate  of  him  whose  rigid  limbs  were 
stretched  upon  the  couch,  beside  which  the  inmates  of 
the  chateau  watched  solemnly  till  morning. 

Months  went  by.  Whatever  had  been  Hunold's  secret, 
it  remained  known  only  to  one  recipient  of  his  confi- 
dence, and  he  never  betrayed  the  trust.  A  few  scanty 
particulars,  gathered  from  papers  unwittingly  left  open 
after  his  decease,  gave  rise  to  a  vague  rumor  of  a  pre- 
vious marriage  in  another  land,  conjoined  with  a  terrible 
and  vindictive  assassination  of  the  wife ;  which  report 
Gained  ground,  not  more  from  the  evidence  of  some  over- 
whelming  crime  having  shattered  the  senses  of  Ilunold, 
than  from  the  care  with  which  Rene  of  Arlemburg  (the 
last  descendant  from  the  original  of  that  picture  whose 
likeness  to  himself  has  been  remarked)  endeavored  to 
shield  the  memory  of  his  kinsman  from  reproach. 

It  was  the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  when  a  lad}-, 
accompanied  by  a  black  servant,  entered  tlie  consulting 
room  of  Palairet,  one  of   the  most  skilful  elaborators    of 
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the  principles  of  Mcsmer.  Others  occupied  the  apart 
inent,  to  whom  the  professor  was  illustrating,  by  the 
agency  of  a  fragile  girl  in  a  state  of  somnambulism,  the 
theories  he  propounded.  Gradually  their  numbers  thinned, 
however,  until  no  one  at  length  remained  but  the  lady, 
and  a  gentleman  who  had,  on  her  entrance,  retired  into 
a  recess,  as  if  to  escape  observation.  It  would  appear 
that  this  person  had  forgotten  all  else  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  Bertha's  face,  (for  she  it  was,)  as  he  moved  not 
while  she  placed  herself  near  to  the  mesmerist,  and  com- 
menced a  conversation  upon  the  magnetic  art  in  relation 
to  topics  partaking  slightly  of  a  private  nature.  From 
time  to  time,  the  professor,  as  if  in  exposition  of  his 
remarks,  made  passes  towards  his  visitor,  which,  although 
not  actually  productive  of  coma,  yet  induced  a  languor 
over  her  countenance ;  the  latter,  paler  than  formerly, 
bending  downwards  as  if  in  reverie.  Suddenly  he  was 
summoned  from  the  room ;  a  few  minutes  elapsed ;  the 
figure  in  the  recess  rose,  moved  cautiously  forward,  and 
finally  approached  her,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  speak- 
ing. Not  glancing  towards  him,  but  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  again  Palairet,  Bertha  with  half-closed  eyes 
awaited  the  renewal  of  the  conversation. 

A  sudden  thought  seemed  to  take  possession  of  the 
intruder's  mind ;  slowly  he  raised  his  hands,  and  com- 
menced the  mesmeric  passes.  Like  the  wave  beneath  the 
sway  of  the  moon,  she  inclined  towards  him,  responsive 
to  each  gesture,  until,  at  the  return  of  the  professor,  he 
discovered  his  patron  and  friend,  the  heir  of  Arlemburg, 
leaning  absorbed  over  the  bride-widow,  and  listening  with 
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rapturous  eagerness  to  the  low  tones  of  the  dreamer's 
reply  to  his  words.  A  whisper  explained  all ;  and  Palairet 
watched  at  a  distance  the  conclusion  of  the  strange  in- 
terview. 

One  little  week  after,  when  Rene  sought  and  won  her 
hand,  a  vague  idea  crossed  Bertha's  mind  that  the  same 
scene,  even  the  same  acceptance,  had  been  before  enacted, 
though,  as  is  usual  in  such  flashes  of  soul-remembrance, 
the  spot  itself  was  forgotten,  and  she  knew  not  that  her 
spirit  had  pledged  its  faith  to  him  in  the  mesmerist's 
chamber. 


CATHARINE   OF  ALEXANDRIA 


BY  HENRY  STEBBING,  D.  D. 

Thou  peerless  dame  of  that  famed  city,  where 

The  wondrous  Origen  his  scholars  taught 
To  fathom  the  vast  depths  of  truth,  and  bare 

The  hidden  spirit  to  the  pure  in  thought ; 
And  where  the  sainted  scholar,  he  whose  name 

Is  linked  with  holiest  doctrine,  lived  to  prove 
How  faith  may  win  the  loftiest  meed  of  fame. 

And  yield  it  suffering  with  confiding  love. 

But  what  were  these,  the  noblest  in  the  line 

Of  the  great  doctors  of  the  ancient  time. 
Had  not  a  mightier  taught  such  souls  as  thine, 

Steadfast  confessor,  that  steep  height  to  climb 
Whence  grace  might  shine  conspicuous,  and  win 

The  world  to  own  its  radiance  1     On  thee. 
And  such  as  thou  wert,  souls  enslaved  by  sin 

Looked,  and  then  prayed  that  God  might  make  th.»m 
free. 
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Nor  subtlest  error,  nor  the  fragrant  breath 

Of  passionate  love,  nor  friendship  with  its  lure 
Less  startling  but  more  dangerous;  nor  death, 

Foretelling  what  it  can  make  hearts  endure 
Which  throb  like  thine,  —  not  aught,  with   life  imbued 

Of  energy  intense,  thy  soul  could  turn 
From  its  appointed  conflict.     Thou  hadst  sued 

For  truth ;  and  truth  thou  didst  with  suffering  earn. 


LUCY    HARRINGTON. 


BY  MARIA  NORRIS. 

It  was  Lucy's  last  evening  at  home.  A  sadness,  not 
at  all  unnatural  to  one  who  was  about  to  leave  her 
native  village  for  a  strange  city,  had  stolen  over  her,  and 
she  walked  slowly  up  and  down  the  garden  of  the  vicar- 
age, meditating  on  the  sad  chain  of  events  which  had 
within  a  few  months  strangely  altered  her  position  with 
the  world.  The  last  rays  of  the  sun  gilded  the  hills  in 
the  west,  beyond  which  lay  Lucy's  unknown  world ;  the 
same  rays  lighted  up  ten  thousand  dancing  leaves  upon 
the  trees,  and  flung  strange  and  restless  shadows  upon 
her  path  —  shadows  which  the  timid  girl  was  only  too 
ready  to  interpret  as  presages  of  ill. 

The  evening  prayers,  however,  had  somewhat  calmed 
her  mind ;  and  though  her  spirit  was  agitated  with  many 
fears,  she  had  attained  a  degree  of  resignation  which  a 
month  ago  was  far  beyond  her  strength. 

As  for  her  brother,  the  curate,  he  was  of  a  different 
calibre  altogether ;  "  nil  admirari "  was  his  motto,  and  he 
acted  up  to  it.  Nothing  surprised  him,  nothing  seemed 
to  affect  him ;  whether  the  sustaining  power  were  piety, 
philosophy,  or  indifference,  it  stood  him  in  gcod  stead  in 
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the  trying   situations   of  life,  and  won   him   all  sorts   of 
golden  opinions  from  his  acquaintance. 

Lucy's  brother  loved  her,  and  had  devoted  the  greatei 
part  of  a  quarter's  stipend  to  the  replenishment  of  her 
wardrobe.  This  sacrifice  involved  a  shabby  appearance 
and  an  anchorite's  table  for  three  months ;  this  never 
cost  him  a  thought  —  he  did  his  duty. 

But  as  for  shedding  a  tear  with  her,  or  sympathizing 
with  her  by  word  or  look,  this  was  foreign  to  his  nature. 
This  last  evening,  he  kept  in  his  study  after  church,  as 
on  any  other  Sunday  night ;  and  when  they  parted  to 
retire  to  rest,  he  gave  her  one  of  his  stone-cold  kisses, 
and  calmly  bade  her  remember  to  rise  betimes,  as  she 
had  a  mile  to  walk,  and  the  stage  would  not  wait 
for  her. 

It  was  sad  work  for  Lucy  to  undress  that  night ;  she 
opened  her  casement,  and  looked  down  on  the  village  in 
the  distance.  It  was  white  in  the  moonlight,  amid  its 
dark  encircling  woods ;  and  the  scent  of  many  flowers 
arose  from  the  garden,  stealing  into  her  sense  as  if  to 
perfume  evejy  memory  of  the  place. 

Her  brother's  candle  flung  a  little  light  on  the  garden 
path.  JLucy  wondered  was  he  thinking  of  her  —  did  he 
realJ^ever  feel  for  himself  or  others. 

cry  soon  his  light  was  extinguished ;  the  curate  was 
tifed,  and  a  certain  unromantic  sound  soon  assured  Lucy 
that  his  slumbers  were  not  delayed  by  any  anxiety  either 
for  her  or  any  one  else. 

She  shut  the  window  ;  the  little  sloping  room,  witli  its 
white-hung  bed,  its  linen  smelling  of  lavender,  its  homely 
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furniture  clean  and  shining  as  glass,  looked  so  attractive 
to-night  in  particular,  that  Lucy  felt  the  tears  rush  into 
her  eyes  as  she  looked  around  her  and  thought  of  to- 
morrow's changes. 

Youth  and  fatigue  counterbalance  a  great  deal  of  sor- 
row, and  Lucy  slept  calmly  until  the  morning  sun  came 
shining  in  on  her  curtains,  casting  on  them  the  shadow 
of  the  little  window  with  its  many  diamonds,  and  the 
clustering  leaves  of  the  vine  outside. 

She  awoke  with  the  sense  of  freedom  and  elasticity  so 
natural  in  the  morning,  (a  sense  which  1  have  often 
thought  is  one  of  the  kindest  gifts  of  Providence ; )  but 
this  beautiful  sensation  was  neutralized  in  a  moment  by 
a  vague  discomfort,  which  oppressed  her  spirits  before  it 
assumed  a  tangible  shape.  Slowly  the  grim  idea  of  part- 
ing took  possession  of  her  soul ;  she  arose  unwillingly ; 
every  thing  was  redolent  of  farewell ;  and  with  a  heart 
very,  very  full,  poor  Lucy  opened  her  door,  and  wearily 
descended  the  stairs. 

Her  brother  gave  her  some  excellent  advice,  —  he  had 
a  gift  that  way,  —  and  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  at 
breakfast,  Lucy  put  on  her  neat-hooded  cloak,  and  pre- 
pared to  set  forth. 

"  You  will  write  directly  you  arrive  in  London,  of 
course,  my  dear.  Take  care  of  yourself;  don't  be  above 
your  station  —  indeed,  'tis  a  very  honorable  one ;  make 
the  best  of  things.  .  .  Tut,  tut !  Be  a  woman,  Lucy. 
Here's  a  guinea  to  put  in  your  purse ;  and  if  you  should 
see  a  little  Horace  such  as  I  want,  let  me  know  the 
j>rice.     I    shan't    go    to    the    coach  —  better    part    here. 
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Come,  now,  my  dear,  you  will  be  late.  Good-by !  Do 
your  duty,  and  let  me  know  that  you  go  on  well." 

He  turned  back  into  his  study  almost  before  she  had 
closed  the  garden  gate,  and  was  deep  in  next  Sunday's 
sermon  before  the  farewell  had  died  away  upon  his  lips. 

A  lad  had  been  sent  beforehand  with  her  luggage ;  she 
found  him  at  the  corner  of  the  lane,  as  she  expected. 
The  coach  was  not  yet  arrived ;  so  Lucy  sat  down  upon 
one  of  her  boxes  to  wait  for  it,  and  of  course  she  began 
to  cry 

The  country  boy  who  was  sent  with  her  was  very  igno- 
i-ant ;  but  being  a  kind-hearted  fellow,  he  had  a  certain 
nice  sense  of  sympathy  which  a  high  education  had 
failed  to  give  Lucy's  brother.  After  a  minute  or  two, 
Bob  began,  — 

"  Don't  ye  be  down  hearted,  miss ;  don't  ye  cry  —  now, 
don't  ye ;  'tw^on't  do  ye  no  good  at  all.  I  wish  I  was 
a-goin'  to  Lunnun,  miss,  that  I  do.  Bless  ye,  you'll  like 
it  when  you  once  gets  there,  though  it  do  make  a  body 
feel  unkid  to  leave  home  like.  But  as  the  clergyman 
says,  miss,"  (here  Bob  raised  his  cap,)  "  there's  one  great 
Father  every  wheres.  He'll  take  care  of  ye,  miss,  I 
know.  Come,  cheer  up,  miss,  a  bit ;  the  sun  shines  all 
over  the  world,  in  turn  ;  and  wheresoever  we  be,  it  comes 
to  pretty  much  the  same  in  the  end.  Dear  licart  alive, 
miss !  you  beant  a-sayin'  farewell  forever,  I  hopes.  Think, 
miss,  how  pleased  you'll  be  to  come  back  and  see  th'  old 
place." 

As  the  stage  drew  up,  Bob  held  his  tongue,  and  pre- 
tended   to   be   absorbed  in    observing  its   approach,  while 
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Lucy  dried  her  eyes  and  prepared  to  take  her  first  start 
alone  on  the  journey  of  life. 

And  now  we  have  shut  her  up  in  the  coach,  let  ua 
look  back  a  little  into  her  history. 

Lucy  Harrington  was  the  only  and  beloved  daughter 
of  a  merchant,  reported  to  be  immensely  rich ;  he  always 
announced  that  he  intended  to  leave  her  the  bulk  of  his 
property,  for  his  son  was  a  quiet  youth,  with  no  spirit, 
(it  was  said,)  whose  ideas  would  never  go  beyond  a  coun- 
try living,  which  he  was  to  have  'vvhen  his  studies  at 
Oxford  were  completed. 

Lucy  was  a  beauty  —  capricious,  vain,  fickle,  as  beau- 
ties are  by  prescriptive  right.  She  had  refused  the  best 
matches  in  the  county ;  even  young  Sir  John  Courtenay 
was  a  rejected  lover ;  he  was  refused  without  a  parley, 
without  an  excuse,  though  he  wrote  M.  P.  after  his  name, 
was  only  a  year  or  two  over  age,  and  very  good  as  well 
as  good  looking. 

Mr.  Harrington  the  elder  had  taken  exception  at  this 
refusal,  but  Lucy  had  been  absolute  sovereign  too  long 
to  yield  her  point,  and  poor  Sir  John  retired  to  cultivate 
his  paternal  acres,  not  only  wounded  in  his  affections,  but 
in  his  pride,  for  Lucy  had  exerted  her  vivacity  in  making 
him  ridiculous,  and  for  this  purpose  Lucy  could  find 
materials  wherever  she  directed  her  attention  ;  no  dignity 
of  behavior,  or  respectability  of  character,  could  divert 
her,  Avhen  mimicry  was  her  object. 

Her  father  was  assuredly  blinded  by  his  fondness,  or 
he  would  have  interfered  to  correct  a  habit  so  unamia- 
ble ;   she  was  supposed  to  be   too  rich   to  be  told  of  hei 
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faults  by  those  who  styled  themselves  her  friends ;  so 
they  talked  over  her  failings  in  her  absence,  agreed  that 
the  insolence  of  the  vain  beauty  was  unbearable,  and 
vied  with  each  other  in  flattering  her  when  she  was 
present. 

A  situation  more  unfortunate  for  a  young  woman  nat- 
urally rather  vain  of  her  attractions,  and  of  her  position, 
cannot  well  be  imagined.  Such  a  situation  was  a  hotbed 
for  her  foibles  ;  and  in  spite  of  a  really  noble  and  gen- 
erous disposition,  Lucy  was  fast  sinking  into  a  mere 
coquette,  when  an  accident  happened  which  put  every 
thing  about  her  in  a  fresh  light,  and  caused  the  deluded 
girl  to  discover  the  perfidy  of  her  pretended  friends  and 
admirers. 

Elmwood  Park,  Harrington's  country  seat,  was  being 
prepared  for  a  fete  champetre.  Lucy  herself  had  been 
overlooking  the  arrangements  for  the  guests  who  were  to 
be  entertained  on  the  morrow,  and  had  spread  over  all 
a  sort  of  fascination  which  she  only  could  impart — so,  at 
least,  said  Miss  Moorhouse,  Lucy's  dame  de  compagnie 
and  chief  incense  burner,  and  so  echoed  Captain  Moor- 
house, who  had  been  sent  for  by  his  sister  to  do  some- 
thing connected  with  the  erection  of  an  ornamental  arch, 
something  which  none  but  himself  could  do. 

Poor,  needy  Captain  Moorhouse!  His  greatest  happi- 
ness was  to  be  summoned  to  Elmwood,  as  he  was  when- 
ever his  energetic  sister  could  find  an  excuse  to  send  for 
him;  if  his  courage  had  made  full  use  of  the  opportu- 
nities she  had  contrived  for  him,  Miss  Harrington  might 
have  eloped  with  him  long  ago  ;    but  tlic  captain  was   a 
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little  —  only  a  little  —  silly,  and  had,  moreover,  some  dim 
ideas  of  honor,  which  had  never  troubled  his  unprinci- 
pled sister ;  so  that,  between  his  mental  vacuity  and  his 
fragmentary  morality,  he  had  never  come  to  the  point. 

Harrington  was  to  return  early  from  town,  whence  he 
had  promised  to  bring  Lucy  a  bracelet  and  a  wreath 
for  her  hair ;  and  Lucy,  according  to  her  usual  custom, 
put  on  her  bonnet  to  walk  towards  the  lodge,  expecting 
to  come  back  with  her  father,  and  perhaps  anticipating 
the  sight  of  the  presents  he  was  to  bring  her. 

Miss  Moorhouse,  of  course,  was  with  her ;  and  the 
captain  was  prevailed  on  to  leave  his  handiwork,  and 
accompany  his  sister  and  Miss  Harrington. 

There  was  little  sympathy  in  any  of  them  with  the 
gorgeous  quiet  of  the  scene  around,  or  they  would  have 
conversed  very  differently.  How  trivial  w^re  the  fulsome 
compliments  of  the  companion  and  her  brother !  How 
foolish  Lucy's  greedy  reception  of  them ! 

The  sun  shone  in  all  the  splendor  of  afternoon  in 
early  June ;  the  white  and  pink  blossoms  of  the  chestnut 
trees  were  as  yet  untouched  by  decay,  and  the  foliage 
altogether  had  the  beautiful  freshness  and  green  glow 
which  it  loses  as  the  season  advances.  The  birds  were 
silent ;  the  only  sounds  to  be  heard,  excepting  the  voices 
of  the  two  ladies  and  the  captain,  were  the  murmur  of 
the  church  bells  in  the  distance  and  the  gentle  breath- 
ings of  the  air  among  the  branches. 

The  carriage  was  a  long  time  coming.  Lucy  generally 
met  it  at  the  first  great  oak ;  but  to-day  she  walked 
the  whole  distance   between    the   house   and  the  lodge  — 
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two    miles   at  least  —  without    seeing  any  sign  of  its   ap- 
proach. 

Even  from  the  lodge  no  carnage  could  be  seen  ;  but 
there  was  no  cause  for  alarm;  Mr.  Harrington  might 
have  been  detained  by  business. 

'•  I  am  sure  w^e  are  compensated  for  his  delay  by  the 
beautiful  flush  suspense  has  thrown  over  Miss  Harring- 
ton's features;  but  really  from  every  new  situation  and 
emotion  she  gathers  a  fresh  charm,"  cried  Miss  Moor- 
house. 

"  O,  that  is  so  true,  Caroline  —  so  very  true ! "  echoed 
the  captain,  in  answer  to  his  sister's  remark. 

After  sauntering  about  under  the  trees  for  half  an 
hour.  Miss  Harrington  proposed  returning  to  the  house; 
if  her  father  had  been  kept  in  town,  it  might  be  for  two 
hours  or  three.  The  captain  took  his  leave,  promising  to 
be  in  the  grounds  by  six  in  the  morning,  to  complete 
the  arch  he  had  commenced,  and  the  two  ladies  silently 
walked  back. 

They  dined  alone ;  Lucy,  it  must  be  owned,  was  a  little 
cross  and  disappointed  about  her  bracelet  and  her  flow- 
ers, and  also  about  a  letter  she  had  received  that  morn- 
ins  from  her  brother  at  Oxford,  containing  some  very 
unwelcome  reproofs  and  a  large  quantity  of  good  advice 
—  an  article  which  young  Harrington  was  certainly  very 
fond  of  dispensing. 

Lucy  delayed  the  coffee-drinking  as  long  as  possible; 
for  when  her  father  could  not  dine  with  her,  he  liked 
to  do  the  7iext  best  thing;  but,  alas!  seven  o'clock 
came,  (it  is  a  hundred  and  forty  years  back,  dear  reader. 
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when  five  o'clock,  P.  M.,  was  the  ultra  fashionable  din- 
ner hour,)  but  the  coffee  came  and  went  without  Mr. 
Harrington. 

At  last  came  the  welcome  sound  of  wheels ;  Lucy  flew 
into  the  hall,  really  delighted  with  the  cessation  of  her 
suspense,  for  she  was  very  affectionate ;  but  instead  of 
being  clasped  in  her  father  s  arms,  she  stood  face  to  face 
with  Sir  John  Courtenay,  the  lover  whom,  but  a  few 
weeks  back,  she  had  so  insultingly  dismissed. 

He  was  pale  and  agitated,  too  agitated  for  ceremony 
even  in  those  ceremonious  days ;  he  took  her  passive 
hand,  and  turned  with  her  into  a  parlor  close  at  hand. 

"  I  deeply  regret  that  I  bring  you  ill  tidings,"  he  said, 
sadly ;  "  you  will  have  one  more  disagreeable  association 
with  a  name  which.  Heaven  knows,  you  scorn  and  hate 
already." 

He  looked  hurt,  as  if  some  painful  remembrance  stirred 
him ;  but  after  a  moment,  he  continued,  in  a  softer  voice 
and  with  a  tender  look  of  concern  which  proved  him  a 
lover  still, — 

"  Dear  Miss  Harrington,  your  father  is  not  well.  I 
met  him  this  morning,  and  we  dined  together  at  my 
house  in  town ;  after  which  I  accompanied  him  to  a 
house  where  he  had  business ;  there  he  was  seized  with 
a  fit." 

"  I  see  more  —  worse  —  in    your   face  !  "   gasped    Lucy. 
"  O  Heaven  !  my  father  is  dead  —  dead,  while  my  foolish 
vanity  thought  less   of  h*m  than  of  the  least  thing  that 
fed  it.    Is  it  so?    O  Sir  John!  your  presence  has  always- 
brought  me  pain:   is  he  dead?     Tell   me  only  one  hope 
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for  his  life  remains ;  I  would  kneel  to  you,  if  you  could 
give  me  even  that." 

The  servants  were  summoned  by  a  hasty  ringing  of 
the  bell ;    poor  Lucy  was  taken  insensible  to  her  bed. 

She  awoke  to  reason,  after  a  severe  attack  of  fever, 
to  find  herself  fatherless,  fortuneless,  dependent  on  her 
brother,  who,  almost  simultaneously  with  his  father's 
death,  had  been  presented  to  a  curacy  in  Surrey,  very 
near  Elmwood  Park. 

He  had  kept  her  with  him  some  time ;  and  then, 
without  asking  her  advice,  had  found  a  situation  for  her 
in  the  family  of  a  lady  of  title  as  governess  and  com- 
panion to  some  children. 

To  fulfil  this  trust,  we  have  seen  Lucy  bidding  adieu 
to  the  neighborhood  so  fraught  with  mingled  remem- 
brances of  joy  and  sorrow. 

During  her  stay  under  her  brother's  roof,  she  had 
spent  the  greater  part  of  her  time  alone ;  his  studious 
habits  and  his  contempt  for  female  society  had  left  her 
entirely  at  her  own  disposal ;  and  these  many  hours  of 
meditation,  sad  as  they  were,  had  done  much  to  soften 
and  eradicate  Lucy's  faults  and  follies. 

Perhaps,  too,  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  had  found 
room  for  sorrow  on  account  of  her  unworthy  behavior  to 
Sir  John  Courtenay ;  but  her  brother  was  no  confidant 
for  a  love  affair;  and  if  Lucy  regretted  any  thing,  she 
kept  it  secret. 

Of  all  Miss  Harrington's  admirers,  there  was  not  one 
who  in  her  need  came  forward  to  support  the  offers  for- 
merly  made;    all   but    one  went   their  way   to  watch   for 
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the  rising  of  other  stars,  and  to  congratulate  themselves 
that  they  had  not  finally  committed  themselves  with  re- 
gard to  her. 

All  but  one !  Sir  John  Courtenay  was  sincere  and 
honorable,  and  had  loved  her  with  all  the  w^armth  of 
a  noble  and  virtuous  heart;  little  by  little,  he  had  di^ 
covered  that  his  idol  w^as  not  all  he  had  imagined,  and 
he  had  therefore  not  now  renewed  his  offer  of  marriage, 
because  he  felt  that  in  the  choice  of  a  wife  other  things 
than  beauty  ought  to  be  sought.  Sir  John  had  had  an 
excellent  mother,  and  had  accordingly  framed  a  somewhat 
high  standard  of  female  requirements ;  and  although  at 
first  bewildered  by  her  loveliness  and  vivacity,  by  the 
sweetness  of  her  smile  and  the  elegance  of  her  every 
movement,  the  very  manner  of  her  refusal  had  taught 
him  that  this  was  scarcely  the  woman  to  replace  the  last 
Lady  Courtenay  —  his  mother,  whom  he  had  recently  lost, 
when  he  fell  in  love  Avith  Miss  Harrington. 

But,  like  a  good  angel,  he  followed  her  afar  off  He 
had  a  cousin,  to  whom  he  told  the  whole  story,  and  this 
lady  advised  him  to  say  no  more  about  a  young  woman 
so  evidently  unworthy  of  him  in  moral  regards,  even  had 
.she  retained  her  former  position  in  the  world.  And  had 
she  been  ever  so  good,  the  countess  would  not  certainly 
have  wished  her  cousin  to  unite  himself  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  bankrupt  —  for  such,  on  the  examination  of  his 
affairs,  the  late  Mr.  Harrington  had  been  found. 

Sir  John  agreed ;  but  a  very  short  time  sufficed  to 
convince  him  that  he  could  not  give  up  Lucy  so  readily. 
Young  Harrington  had   always  liked  him;    and  he  wrote 
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to  inquire  of  the  ciu-ate  how  he  Hketl  his  living,  and 
whether  Miss  Harrington  were  still  with  him. 

To  these  inquiries  Harrington  replied,  that  the  vicar 
was  non-resident ;  that  he  inhabited  a  pleasant  house  in 
the  midst  of  a  simple,  affectionate  people ;  that  his  duties 
were  light,  and  left  him  ample  time  for  study ;  that  his 
sister  was  with  him,  but  very  idle,  and  given  to  melan- 
choly ;  that  he  thought  of  getting  some  situation  for  her 
where  she  would  find  employment  and  society. 

I'he  curate  really  did  feel  that  his  sister  was  solitary  ; 
but  he  was  so  abomiaably  taciturn  and  retentive,  that  he 
was  a  stranger  to  those  who  ought  to  have  known  him 
best ;  and  as  he  expressed  himself  better  on  paper  than 
by  word  of  mouth,  those  knew  most  of  his  affairs  who 
communicated  with  him  only  by  letter. 

No  sooner  had  Courtenay  received  Harrington's  news 
than  he  asked  his  cousin  if  she  knew  of  a  situation 
likely  to  suit  Miss  Harrington ;  he  should  probably  never 
see  her  again,  but  he  felt  a  strong  interest  in  one  with 
whom  he  had  been  so  near  connecting  himself  Lady 
Mountstuart  replied,  that  if  he  would  promise  not  to  visit 
her  while  Lucy  was  with  her,  she  herself  would  take  her 
as  governess  to  her  two  little  girls,  reserving  the  power 
of  removing  the  proviso  she  had  made  if  she  found  Miss 
Harrington  "  very  much  changed,"  "  very  much  improved," 
as  Courtenay  hinted  that  she  might  be;  for  the  countess 
understood  the  state  of  his  affections  almost  better  than 
he  understood  it  himself,  and  saw  that  he  still  clung  to 
her,  fickle  and  scornful  as  she  had  been  ;  and  thinking 
there  must  be   some  good   in  a  girl  who  had  inspired   so 
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deep  a  regard,  the  kind  lady  began  to  agree  with  Sii 
John  that  Lucy's  faults  were  in  a  great  measure  curable. 
The  lover  joromiscd  all  that  was  required  of  him,  and  set 
out  for  Holland  the  day  Lucy  left  her  home  for  London. 

The  journey,  her  fellow-passengers,  and  the  elasticity 
of  youth  enabled  her  to  divert  her  mind  a  little ;  and  by 
the  time  the  coach  reached  the  inn  in  the  borough,  she 
had  regained  her  composure,  to  some  degree  at  least. 
Here  Lady  Mountstuart's  carriage  met  her ;  and  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  or  so,  Lucy  found  herself  face  to  face 
for  the  first  time  with  her  patroness. 

The  countess  Avas  a  widow,  no  longer  young,  but  still 
very  attractive  looking ;  her  chief  charm,  indeed,  was  one 
which  is  perennial  —  it  was  a  hearty,  good-tempered,  kindly 
expression,  which  is  sometimes  proof  against  the  heart- 
hardening  influences  of  the  career  of  a  woman  of  fashion, 
and  is  always  irresistible  in  whatever  station  it  be  found. 

Miss  Harrington  was  conducted  to  the  countess's  dress- 
ing room,  and  after  some  inquiries  as  to  her  health,  her 
journey,  &c.,  was  dismissed  until  the  evening,  at  which 
time  the  lady  requested  to  see  her  again,  to  have  a  little 
conversation  with  her. 

The  correspondence  between  Lady  Mountstuart  and 
Harrington  had  been  kept  to  themselves.  At  present, 
Lucy  was  ignorant  of  the  countess's  relationship  with 
Courtenay,  and  thought  the  lady  had  heard  of  her 
through  some  source  connected  with  her  brother,  of 
which  he  had  told  her  nothing,  and  about  which  she  had 
of  course  asked  no  questions.  Harrington  hated  to  be 
questioned,  especially  by  women. 
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Lucy  rested  herself,  and  looked  very  lovely  in  her  deep 
mourning  when  she  presented  herself  to  the  countess, 
with  whom  she  was  invited  to  drink  tea.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  for  any  one  to  look  without  concern  on 
a  pretty  young  woman  so  helplessly  situated ;  and  the 
sight  considerably  affected  Lady  Mountstuart,  who  had 
been  young  once  and  a  beauty  herself,  and  perhaps  vain 
and  changeable  too.  The  elder  lady  turned  her  head 
and  wiped  away  a  tear  or  two  ;  then  she  said  in  a  kind 
voice,  "  I  hope,  my  dear,  you  will  be  happy  here ;  it  will 
not  be  always  convenient  for  me,  or  advantageous  for 
you,  to  have  you  with  me  in  your  leisure ;  but  when  I 
have  company  I  like  you  to  see,  or  when  I  am  alone 
and  in  the  humor,  you  shall  sit  here.  My  two  little 
Sfirls  will  return  to  me  to-morrow  from  a  -vdsit ;  and  I 
hope  you  will  do  your  best  for  them.  Pray,  correct 
vanity,  if  you  see  it  in  them,  and  check  the  least  dispo- 
sition to  unkind  raillery  —  such  things  are  so  disagreea- 
ble in  young  women.  Teach  them  to  be  truthful,  gentle, 
and  affectionate.  I  hope  they  are  well  disposed  ;  but  I 
dare  say  you  will  find  them  spoiled.  If  you  try  to  i)lease 
me,  our  connection  may  be  a  long  one,  and  may  bring 
happiness  to  both  of  us.  If  you  are  conscious  of  any 
faults  in  my  children,  tell  them  so  candidly  and  gently; 
any  other  course  is  false  friendship,  and  promises  nothing 
but  evil." 

Lucy's  face  glowed  like  scarlet ;  but  of  this  the  countess 
appeared  to  take  no  notice,  feeling,  nevertheless,  that  she 
had  succeeded  in  administering  both  reproof  and  caution 
to  the  once  impatient  Lucy  Harrington 
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The  children  arrived ;  and  in  her  care  of  them  Lucy's 
sick  heart  soon  acquired  a  healthier  tone.  The  false 
scenes  of  her  former  life  seemed  rolled  away  like  a 
mist,  leaving  her  character  clearer  and  more  beautiful. 
She  learned  to  bear  with  their  faults,  but  always  was  she 
sincere  and  truthful  in  speaking  to  them  of  themselves  ; 
and  the  little  girls  grew  to  love  her  like  an  elder  sister. 
Two  years  had  been  spent  in  peace  and  quiet  —  two 
years  had  given  stability  to  Miss  Harrington's  good  res- 
olutions, and  had  developed  her  beauty  to  perfection. 
When  Lady  Mountstuart  informed  her  cousin  that  he 
might  come  home,  —  that,  poor  as  she  was,  Lucy  Har- 
rington was  now  a  far  worthier  object  of  love  than  in 
the  days  when  she  was  supposed  to  be  very  rich,- — Lady 
Mountstuart  added  that  she  could  never  discharge  the 
debt  of  gratitude  she  owed  Lucy  for  the  unceasing  care 
she  had  devoted  to  her  little  pupils. 

Sir  John  was  at  Florence  when  the  news  reached  him. 
It  was  a  beautiful  Italian  evening ;  and  as  the  sunset 
faded,  and  the  night  deepened  like  a  veil  over  the  mag- 
nificent city,  the  young  man  bade  it  farewell  in  all  its 
beauty,  inexpressibly  happy  to  leave  it,  lovely  as  it  was, 
and  sensitively  as  his  taste  appreciated  it. 

Lie  hurried  home,  as  much  as  one  could  hurry  in  those 
days  of  sailing  vessels  and  slow  coaches,  and  presented 
himself  as  soon  as  possible  at  his  cousin's  door.  Of 
course,  Lucy  had  discovered,  long  ere  now,  that  Sir  John 
Courtenay  was  related  to  the  countess,  that  he  was  abroad 
and  still  unmarried;  more  than  this  she  had  not  learned, 
for   the   children    knew  no    more,   and    the   countess   had 
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never  mentioned  him  to  her.  One  day,  tliere  was  a 
knock  at  Lucy's  door ;  Lady  Mountstuart's  eldest  daugh- 
ter had  brought  her  a  message  to  this  effect :  "  Miss 
Harrington,  mamma  wants  to  see  you  very  much !  I  am 
not  to  say  any  more." 

The  little  girl's  crimson  cheeks  and  hurried  manner 
betrayed  some  uncommon  emotion.  Lucy  felt  instinctively 
that  some  crisis  in  her  life  was  at  hand,  and  I'an  down 
stairs,  (in  spite  of  Lady  Mountstuart's  dislike  to  tliis 
unladylike  haste,)  impatient  to  learn  what  it  was  that 
awaited  her. 

"  Here  is  an  old  friend,  Lucy,"  said  the  countess, 
cheerfully ;  "  you  must  receive  him  well  for  my  sake." 

Lucy  had  half  guessed  how  it  was.  One  of  those 
strange  presentiments  which  sometimes  take  possession  of 
us  had  seemed  to  warn  her  of  his  coming ;  and  as  she 
gave  him  her  trembling  hand,  her  face  in  a  glow  like 
the  sunlight  itself,  and  an  unutterable  look  of  appeal  for 
forgiveness  in  her  beautiful  eyes,  who  can  wonder  that 
words  of  greeting  died  away  unspoken  on  Sir  John's 
lips  —  that  he  could  only  press  her  hand,  and  look  again 
and  again  on  the  wonderful  improvement  and  alteration 
in  the  expression  of  her  face  ? 

The  rest  of  the  day  passed  away  like  a  happy  dream ; 
so  did  another,  and  another,  for  the  countess  was  good 
enough  to  fxud  opportunities,  and  very  soon  Sir  John 
renewed  his  proposals.  Ah,  how  differently  were  they 
received !  Lucy's  heart  fluttered,  and  her  tears  fell  fast, 
as  she  assured    Sir  John    of  her   sorrow  for  the  past,  of 
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her  gratitude  for  his  continued  interest  in  her,  and  of 
her  hope  that  she  should  do  better  for  the  future. 

So  Sir  John  was  despatched  to  his  country  seat  to 
prepare  a  home  for  his  bride,  and  to  put  his  affairs  in 
order ;  while  Lucy  went  home  to  her  brother,  to  spend 
a  week  or  two  with  him.  She  travelled  post,  and  was 
accompanied  by  a  very  respectable  woman,  by  title  Mis- 
tress Dorcas,  a  servant  of  Lady  Mountstuart's  ;  for  the 
good  countess  really  took  every  care  of  her  which  even 
Courtenay  could  require. 

Honest  Bob,  now  a  tall  countryman  of  some  eighteen 
years  old,  was  at  her  brother's  garden  gate,  to  assist  her 
in  alighting.  She  had  not  forgotten  his  attempts  to 
console  her,  and  she  smiled  cheerily  on  him  —  a  sweet 
smile,  such  as  Elmwood  Park  had  never  seen. 

"  Well,  Bob,  you  were  right :  I  am  glad  to  see  the  old 
place.     I  thought  once  I  should  never  see  it  again." 

"Thank  God,  miss,  you  looks  hearty!  I  thought  you'd 
be  took  care  on,  if  any  body  was.  The  tender  lamb  is 
always  dearest  to  the    shepherd,  they  say." 

Mistress  Dorcas  alighted  with  a  prouder  step,  and 
swung  her  hoop  finely  as  she  walked  up  to  the  vicarage 
door. 

Harrington  received  his  sister  placidly,  and  said  he 
was  glad  to  see  her  well.  Meantime,  Dorcas  stood  be- 
hind, unnoticed  for  a  time. 

"  Bob,"  said  the  curate,  "  take  Miss  Harrington's  woman 
into  the  kitchen,  and  ask  Pritchard  to  attend  to  her." 

"Miss  Harrington's  woman  indeed!"  murmured  Dorcas j 
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"  and  me  every  bit  as  good  as  her !  I  was  a  clergyman's 
daughter ;  *  and  now,  forsooth,  to  be  called  Miss  Har- 
rington's woman — woman  to  one  not  better  born  than 
myself,  I  dare  say  ! " 

"  You  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  Pro^ddence,"  said 
the  curate,  sententiously,  as  he  drank  tea  from  a  cup 
about  as  large  as  a  doll's  — "  you  ought  to  be  very 
grateful  to  Providence  for  the  kindness  you  have  found" 

Lucy  felt  a  little  impatient. 

"  Grateful ! "  she  cried  ;  "  ought  to  be  grateful !  My 
heart  burns  with  gratitude  for  the  overwhelming  good- 
ness of  Heaven ! " 

"  Well,  well ;  you  express  it  more  warmly.  I  hope  the 
feeling  may  be  durable." 

"  You  are  a  good  man,"  said  Lucy ;  "  but  I  cannot 
think  how  you  contrive  to  be  so  cool  about  every  thing, 
and  really  I  wish " 

"  My  dear,  wish  nothing  for  me  ;  I  am  quite  satisfied. 
When  I  say,  quite  satisfied,  I  mean  that  I  have  the  pros- 
pect of  being  so.  Pritchard  does  not  make  so  much  of 
my  little  farm  as  might  be  made  of  it,  I  think  ;  and  the 
house  is  not  kept  quite  as  I  like  a  house  ;    therefore,  all 

*  For  a  clergyman's  daughter  to  he  in  service  was  a  common  thing  a  liundied 
and  forty  years  back.  What  numherless  associations  will  a  mere  date  recall !  At 
that  time,  Johnson  was  in  his  cradle ;  Sacheverel  making  a  splendid  progress 
through  the  western  counties,  more  like  that  of  a  prince  than  a  mere  journey  to  a 
Welsh  curacy;  Burnet  was  writing  his  History;  the  great  Duke  of  Marlliorough 
was  in  disgrace  at  court,  the  Pretender  living,  and  Queen  Anne  on  the  tin-one 
Clergymen's  daughters  no  longer  go  to  service.  We  have  improved  a  little  on  the 
Augustan  age.  They  are  governesses  now,  on  servants'  wages,  without  the  servants' 
privileges. 
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thino-s  considered,  I  shall  marrv.  Servants  are  very  ex- 
travagant,  and  the  wife  I  have  chosen  is  eminently  frugal ; 
so  I  think  I  shall  gain  as  much  one  way  as  I  shall 
spend  another,  and  she  has  a  small  homestead  and  some 
land  of  her  own." 

As  he  sat  so  calmly,  mentally  balancing  the  accounts 
between  celibacy  and  matrimony,  again  Lucy  became  a 
little  impatient ;  but  she  controlled  herself,  and  said,  — 

"  I  wish  you  joy,  I  am  sure,  brother !  I  hope  you  will 
be  happy." 

"  Happiness  I  can  scarcely  expect  in  a  checkered  scene 
like  this,  Lucy,  Contentment,  and  sometimes  serenity,  are 
all  I  hope  for.  Extravagant  anticipations  are  generally 
disappointed." 

After  tea,  the  curate  retired  to  his  study  for  a  while; 
then  he  went  courting,  and  took  the  bride  elect  to  walk 
in  the  fields,  while  he  read  aloud  to  her  the  manuscript 
of  next  Sunday's  sermon,  which  he  had  carried  in  his 
})ocket  for  the  purpose. 

Lucy  spent  the  evening  in  the  garden,  with  all  sorts 
of  glorious  lights  about  her  —  sunshine  without  and  within, 
sweet  hopes  of  a  future,  where  love  and  faith  should 
conquer  and  subdue  all  the  roughnesses  and  misfortunes 
of  life.     O,  life  itself  was  a  heavenly  cup  to  Lucy  now ! 

They  were  married,  and  Bob  was  taken  as  footman  by 
Sir  John.  The  curate  was  married  too ;  and  it  was  lucky 
rie  did  not  expect  happiness,  for  his  wife  proved  to  be  a 
terrible  shrew,  who  effectually  roused  him  from  his  indif- 
ference, or  stoicism,  or  whatever  he  chose  to  call  it. 

A  lovely  wife  Lucy  made.     No  wonder  that  she  deferred 
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to  her  husband  rather  more  than  ladies  do  in  general, 
she  had  so  many  recollections  of  his  kindness  for  her 
when  others  deserted  her.  Such  false  friends  were  eager 
to  resume  the  acquaintance  with  Lady  Courtenay,  which 
had  been  found  inconvenient  with  the  poor  Miss  Har- 
rington ;  to  these  she  w^as  very  cold,  especially  to  Miss 
Moorliouse  and  the  captain,  who  were  among  the  first  to 
seek  her  out. 

In  conclusion,  dear  reader,  if  you  have  any  lady  de- 
pendant, though  she  may  be  devoid  of  Lucy's  beauty  and 
attractiveness,  be  kind  to  her,  be  considerate  of  her ;  and 
Heaven  grant  you  a  full  reward  for  every  gentle  deed  in 
that  day  when  patron  and  dependant  shall  be  known  no 
more. 


ELLEONORE. 


BY  ADA  TREYANION. 

The  moon  hath  oped  her  silver  eyes 

Above  the  lonely,  -wood-crowned  hill, 
And  sailing  down  the  valley  goes, 

At  every  casement  welcome  still. 
I  hear  the  distant  ocean's  swell, 

I  see  the  red  lights  on  the  shore, 
The  night  winds  come,  the  night  winds  pass, 

But  where  art  thou,  Elleonore  ? 

The  green  trees  whisper  soft  and  low, 

And  woo  me  to  the  forests  wide  ; 
The  purple  clouds  float  through  the  sky, 

Like  ships  upon  a  slumberous  tide ; 
And  dreary,  starry,  wanly  bright. 

As  wave-washed  grain  of  golden  ore. 
The  glowworm  sheds  a  glimmering  ray, 

To  light  thy  steps,  Elleonore. 

I  lie  upon  the  mossy  ground. 

Beneath  th'  imbroken  roof  of  leaves  ; 

I  hearken  to  the  sighing  breeze 

Amid  the  dark  pine  boughs  which  grieves ; 
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I  think  on  a  tempestuous  sea, 

A  storm-tossed  bark,  a  cottage  door, 
And,  placid  as  the  evening  star, 

I  see  thee  stand,  Elleonore. 

I  close  mine  eyes,  and  float  away 

To  lighted  halls  inwreathed  with  flowers ; 
I  listen  to  love-languid  strains, 

I  feel  the  spell  of  vanished  hours, 
I  mark  a  peerless,  regal  form, 

A  smile  to  dream  of  evermore, 
I  hear  a  voice  as  siren's  SAveet, 

And  know  it  thine,  Elleonore. 

I  view  a  dark  and  murky  sky, 

I  dream  a  wild  and  fearful  dream, 
Most  like  the  heavy  clouds  which  roll. 

Lit  by  the  lightning's  vivid  gleam  ; 
I  fling  a  priceless  gem  away 

Which  tears  of  blood  may  not  restore. 
And  drown  in  the  red  wine-cup's  draught 

The  thoughts  which  burn,  Elleonore. 

I  glide  into  a  breathless  room, 

I  lift  a  snow-white  coverlid, 
I  mark  a  softly-shadowed  form 

Gleam  forth  its  shroud-like  folds  amid  ; 
I  lay  my  hand  upon  a  heart 

Whose  last,  faint,  fluttering  pulse  is  o'er, 
Which  broke  before  it  ceased  to  beat, 

And  broke  for  me,  Elleonore. 
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I  start  up  from  the  mossy  ground, 

I  flee  with  the  unpmioned  wind, 
I  spur  my  steed  across  the  hills, 

Yet  fail  to  leave  sad  thoughts  behind ; 
I  pause,  where  all  is  mute  and  cold, 

And  deep-stained  panes  a  faint  light  pour, 
And  kneel  in  the  wan  moonshine  pale, 

With  thee  and  death,  EUeonore. 


THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  BORDER 


BY  ISABELLA   MUNRO. 

The  long  summer  day  was  nearly  done ;  but  the  last 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  still  glancing  along  tlie 
broad  and  beautiful  Westerdale,  turning  to  gold  the  clear 
waters  of  its  rushing  river,  and  brightening  the  gray 
walls  of  the  massive  tower  that  stood  on  u  rising  ground 
not  far  from  the  river's  side,  and  which  frowned  defiance 
on  the  southron,  for  it  was  the  stronghold  of  stern  old 
David  Scott,  one  of  the  most  noted  in  raid  and  fray 
among  the  border  chieftains. 

And  those  parting  rays  gleamed  also  on  two  forms 
moving  slowly  along  the  path  beside  the  river,  yet  shel- 
tered from  the  observation  of  the  tower  by  the  clustering 
alders  that  overhung  the  bank.  They  were  a  youth  and 
maiden,  David  Scott's  only  child  and  one  of  her  distant 
kinsmen;  but  it  was  evident  that  some  tie  nearer  thnn 
that  of  kindred  bound  them  to  each  other,  for  ]Malcolm 
Scott's  dark  eyes  were  often  bent  with  an  expression  of 
deep  interest  on  his  beautiful  companion,  and  there  was 
affection  in  the  glance  that  was  sometimes  raised  to  his. 
Yet  those  soft  blue  eyes  were  dimmed  witli   tears,  and    a 
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dark  shade  rested  on  Malcolm's  brow,  and  told  of  a 
cloud  overshadowing  their  youth  and  love. 

"  O  Sibyl ! "  exclaimed  the  youth,  at  last ;  "  and  must 
I  still  stand  by,  and  see  all  I  hold  dearest  on  earth  torn 
from  me,  and  make  no  effort  to  retain  it?" 

"  Yes,  Malcolm,  you  must,"  said  Sibyl,  firmly. 

"  Bid  me  do  any  thing  else,  Sibyl ! "  entreated  her  kins- 
man ;  "  tell  me  to  die  for  you,  or  in  your  defence,  and  I 
could  do  it  cheerfully." 

"  But  that  is  what  you  must  not  do,"  replied  Sibyl, 
gravely;  "no  good  could  possibly  come  of  it,  but  much 
evil.  It  would  but  incense  my  father  against  you ;  and 
were  it  otherwise,  think,  O  Malcolm,  what  misery  it  would 
be  to  wed  your  murderer!" 

"  Nay,  of  that  there  is  no  fear,"  said  Malcolm,  proudly. 
"  I  am  a  better  swordsman  than  Robin  Eliot." 

"  Yet  must  not  your  sword  cross  his  for  Sibyl  Scott," 
said  the  young  girl,  with  redoubled  earnestness.  "  As  you 
value  my  peace  and  happiness,  Malcolm,  promise  me  this 
again ! " 

The  youth  paused  a  moment. 

"  I  do  promise,"  he  answered,  sadly ;  "  but  you  know 
not  at  how  bitter  a  sacrifice  I  bend  to  your  will,  nor  how 
little  I  share  your  anxiety  for  a  life  that  is  now  valueless 
to  me." 

"  Nay,  Malcolm,  say  not  so,"  said  Sibyl ;  "  there  are 
fairer  maidens  along  the  border  than  Sibyl  Scott,  whose 
hands  are  their  own  to  give.  It  would  lighten  my  heart, 
in  years  to  come,  to  think  that  one  of  them  shed  bright- 
ness over  your  home  in  Glenconan." 
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"  No,  Sibyl,"  said  he,  quietly ;  "  Glcnconan  will  never 
know  brightness,  since  what  should  have  been  its  star 
will  shed  its  light  in  the  hall  of  Robin  Eliot." 

But  the  generous  girl's  attempts  at  consolation  were 
cut  short  by  the  hurried  approach  of  one  of  her  maidens, 
to  apprise  her  of  the  return  of  her  father,  accompanied 
by  Robin  Eliot,  and  that  her  presence  was  required. 

"  Farewell,  then,  Sibyl ! "  said  ^Malcolm,  mournfully. 
"  I  cannot  go  beneath  your  father's  roof  to  meet  that 
man  in  peace ;  and  you  will  not  suffer  me  to  meet  him 
otherwise." 

And,  with  a  swelling  heart  and  burning  brow,  Malcolm 
stood  beneath  the  trees,  w^atching  Sibyl's  reluctant  return 
to  the  grim  old  tower,  within  whose  walls  awaited  those 
who  were  coldly  and  mercilessly  dooming  her  young  heart 
to  wretchedness.  Malcolm  bit  his  lips  in  agony  at  the 
thought,  for  he  had  long  loved  Sibyl  with  all  the  deep 
and  earnest  affection  of  which  an  ardent  nature  is  capa 
ble;  and  perhaps  he  sorrowed  over  the  destruction  of  his 
hopes  the  more  bitterly,  that  he  was  restrained  by  his 
promise  from  taking  that  revenge  on  his  successful  rival 
which  was  usual  in  that  age  and  with  those  among 
whom  he  lived. 

Meanwhile,  sad,  yet  tearless,  Sibyl  retraced  her  steps 
to  her  once  happy  home,  there  to  encounter  the  unwel- 
come lover,  who  must  be  greeted  courteously,  however 
her  heart  shrank  and  her  lips  trembled  with  the  effort; 
for  those  were  not  days  in  which  a  maiden's  inclinations 
were  consulted,  nor  w-as  the  stern  and  rugged  David  Scott 
one  to  whom  the  plea  of  another  lover,  even  though  foi 
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one  as  worthy  as  his  kinsman,  might  be  tendered.  To 
all  beneath  his  sway,  the  old  border  chief's  will  was 
law;  and  when  he  had  signified  to  Sibyl  his  pleasure 
that  she  should  become  the  bride  of  Robin  Eliot  of 
Whitterburn,  she  had  felt  her  fate  was  sealed.  Yet,  with 
the  courage  of  despair,  she  had  knelt  before  him,  and 
prayed  she  might  not  be  compelled  to  give  her  hand 
where  her  heart  could  never  follow.  But  the  appeal  had 
been  treated  with  contempt  and  anger ;  and  she  had  been 
sternly  told  it  should  suffice  for  a  maiden  to  know  her 
father's  will,  and  bidden  to  receive  without  further  demur 
the  bridegroom  he  had  appointed  for  her. 

And  Eliot,  he  was  well  satisfied,  though  it  might  be 
suspected  his  suit  was  unwelcome ;  for  Sibyl's  hand  would 
add  broad  lands  to  those  which  now  were  his,  and  in- 
crease the  power  he  already  possessed :  ^nd  these  he 
valued  more  than  he  did  the  brilliant  beauty  that  had 
gained  for  her  the  appellation  of  the  Flower  of  the 
Border,  or  the  gentleness  that  had  won  her  other  hearts 
than  his. 

The  preparations  for  the  bridal  and  the  bridal  feast 
went  on  as  quickly  and  as  gayly,  at  the  old  tower  in 
Westerdale,  as  though  there  were  no  tears  shed  in  the 
young  bride's  chamber ;  yet  Sibyl  watched,  like  one  ap- 
pointed to  die,  each  succeeding  sunrise  and  each  fading 
day,  for  each  brought  nearer  the  hour  that  was  to  con- 
sign her  to  the  yet  darker  tomb  of  a  living  death. 

At  length,  it  was  the  day  before  the  bridal;  and  O, 
how  bitterly  Sibyl  wept,  that  long  summer  day,  over  the 
thought  of  the  morrow's  objectless  sacrifice !  and  how  she 
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pictured  to  herself  that  there  was  one  in  the  wild  glen 
among  the  Hae  Hills  who  mourned,  well  nigh  as  sorely 
as  herself,  the  coming  of  the  hour  which  should  raise 
between  them  a  life-long  barrier,  which  could  never,  never 
be  thrown  down,  but  must  remain  to  shut  out  light,  and 
joy,  and  hope  from  her  existence,  and  cast  at  length  its 
shadow  on  her  grave. 

Far  differently  did  Kobin  Eliot  hail  the  same  sunny 
day,  the  last,  as  he  said  jestingly,  which  would  see  him 
a  free  man;  and  it  was  with  a  gay  brow  and  proud 
heart  that  he  prepared  to  ride  over  to  the  stronghold  of 
a  brother  chieftain,  to  arrange  with  him  the  plan  of  a 
proposed  raid  across  the  border,  to  sweep  with  fire  and 
sword  some  rich  portion  of  the  southron's  lands ;  for 
Eliot  was  not  too  deep  in  love  to  have  a  keen  eye  to 
his  own  interest,  which  hari-ying  the  English  was  at  all 
times  likely  to  promote. 

"And  when  sail  ye  be  back,  Robin  V  inquked  his 
mother. 

"I  canna  tell,"  he  replied,  carelessly,  as  he  mounted. 
"  Dinna  expec'  me  till  ye  see  me." 

"I'm  no  afeard  yell  stay  ower  lang,"  replied  the  ohl 
lady  of  Whitterburn,  Laughing,  "for  there's  a  bonnie 
birdie  waiting  for  ye  the  morn." 

"  And  if  I  should  na  gang  for  it  the  morn,  I  dar  say 
it  could  wait  a  wee  bit  langer,"  he  rejoined,  with  a  merry 
laugh  that  was  echoed  around;  and,  with  it  still  ringing 
gayly  in  his  ears,  Eliot  of  Whitterburn  rode  away,  fol- 
lowed by  a  single  attendant,  along  the  well-known  path 
to  his  kinsman's  dwelling  at  Gowan  Knows. 
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The  next  morning,  the  sun  rose  as  bright  and  beauti- 
ful as  though  there  were  neither  hard  nor  sorrowing 
hearts  beneath  his  brilliant  rays ;  yet,  in  Sibyl  Scott' 3 
chamber,  they  fell  on  one  whose  eyes  were  dimmed  with 
tears,  and  her  cheeks  paled  with  watching,  and  to  whom 
that  golden  sunlight  was  far  more  terrible  than  is  dark- 
ness to  wanderers  in  unknown  paths,  for  she  knew  it 
would  light  her  to  certain  misery.  And  then  the  bridal 
attire  was  reluctantly  donned.  Sibyl  felt  it  the  saddest 
garb  she  had  ever  worn ;  but  not  even  her  father's 
summons  could  draw  her  down  among  the  quickly-gath- 
ering guests  until  the  last  dreaded  moment,  when  she 
knew  he  would  come  himself  to  seek  her. 

Sad  and  heart-weary,  Sibyl  threw  herself  on  what  was 
wont,  in  happier  days,  to  be  her  favorite  seat,  for  it 
commanded  a  view  of  the  green  and  beautiful  Westerdale, 
the  glancing  river,  and,  farther  off,  the  blue  tops  of  the 
Kae  Hills  traced  darkly  against  the  summer  sky.  But  it 
was  not  to  dream  the  bright  dreams  of  by-gone  days 
that  she  had  sought  that  place;  all  that  remained  to  her 
now  was  the  bitterness  of  her  awakening ;  and  though 
she  knew  her  shipwreck  was  too  complete  for  an  out- 
stretched hand  to  save  her,  yet  the  sounds  of  merriment 
that  ever  and  anon  ascended  from  the  hall  seemed  to 
proclaim  aloud  her  friendlessness ;  for  while  she  was 
almost  overwhelmed  by  the  dark  waters  of  despair,  her 
kinsmen  stood  upon  the  shore  rejoicing  —  all  save  one, 
and  he  might  not  come  near  her,  but  must  hide  his  own 
regrets  within  the  recesses  of  Glenconan.  And  the  gen- 
erous girl  breathed  a  fervent  prayer  that  the  storm  cloud 
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might  pass  away  from  the  spirit  of  Malcohn  Scott,  and 
love  for  the  blighted  Flower  of  the  Border  soon  die  out 
of  his  heart. 

The  last  words  of  that  inaudible  though  most  devoted 
pra}i3r  had  scarcely  passed  her  lips,  when  she  startled, 
and  a  deep  flush  crimsoned  the  cheeks  that  but  now  had 
been  so  pale.  A  form,  of  which  no  sorrow  could  render 
her  unobservant,  had  met  her  eye,  and  one  whom  she 
had  pictured  to  herself  as  mourning,  among  those  distant 
hills,  their  life-long  parting,  was  entering  her  father's 
gates  as  a  guest  at  the  bridal  that  was  to  make  her 
another's. 

During  the  last  few  weeks,  Sibyl  Scott  had  suffered 
and  sorrowed  much ;  but  all  the  sufferings  and  sorrows 
of  the  past  were  as  nothing  compared  to  the  anguish  of 
that  moment, 'when  she  thus  saw  how  light  must  be  the 
affection  of  the  lover  for  whose  sake  she  would  have 
borne  poverty  and  toil.  She  had  entreated  and  exacted  a 
promise  from  Malcolm  Scott  that  his  sword  should  not 
cross  that  of  Eliot:  how  easy,  she  thought  bitterly,  that 
behest  seemed  of  fulfilment  —  so  easy,  that  perhaps  it 
were  scarce  needful  it  had  been  spoken ;  and  in  her 
newly-awakened  indignation,  she  rose  from  her  seat  with 
a  brilliant  cheek  and  a  flashing  eye,  such  as  her  maidens 
had  never  seen  their  gentle  lady  wear  before. 

Had  then  a  summons  come  for  Sibyl,  it  had  not  long 
remained  unanswered ;  but  she  had  descended  to  sliow 
her  fickle  lover  that  she  could  meet  him  as  calmly  as 
he  had  come  to  witness  the  sacrifice  of  her  happiness 
and    peace.     But   no    such    summons   came,  nor  was   her 
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father's  oft-dreaded  foot  heard  on  the  stair.  After  a  time, 
too,  the  bursts  of  laughter  became  less  frequent,  and,  at 
length,  ceased  altogether;  and  the  maidens  noticed  that 
the  loiterers  in  the  court  gathered  in  groups,  and  con- 
versed earnestly.  Had  they  been  nearer,  they  would  have 
seen  that  a  dark  cloud  rested  on  every  brow,  and  every 
lip  was  firmly  comi)ressed;  for  an  insult  had  been  that 
day  received  by  the  Scots  that  the  spirit  of  no  borderer 
could  brook. 

The  hour  that  should  have  brought  the  bridegroom 
and  his  friends  had  long  passed  by,  yet  no  one  bearing 
the  name  of  Eliot  had  approached  the  tower.  At  first, 
his  absence  had  merely  occasioned  surprise ;  then,  as  time 
wore  on,  and  brought  not  even  an  apology,  indignation 
followed,  and  threats  both  deep  and  loud  were  breathed 
against  Eliot  of  Whitterburn.  Amid  all  Sibyl's  kindred, 
there  was  but  one  voice  that  was  not  raised  in  anger  — 
it  was  that  of  Malcolm  Scott;  and  more  than  once  he 
strove  to  quell  the  angry  passions  of  his  clansmen,  and 
bade  them,  ere  they  pursued  their  vengeance,  see  what 
the  absent  bridegroom  could  adduce  in  his  defence.  But 
the  advice  brought  anger  on  his  own  head. 

"You  love  not  Sibyl  Scott,  or  you  would  never  give 
such  counsel,"  said  an  old  borderer,  bitterly. 

"  Nor  is  the  Flower  of  the  Border  so  bright  a  blossom 
in  your  eyes  as  in  those  of  her  remaining  kindred,  or 
her  being  thus  scorned  would  be  as  sair  to  ye  as  thougli 
she  had  been  the  glory  of  yer  ain  garden,"  added  another. 

Malcolm's  eye  flashed  and  his  cheek  crimsoned  at 
these  accusations,  which  he  felt  to  be  so  untrue  ;   but  he 
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merely  replied,  "  I  will    not  yield   to   any  of   her  kindred 
in  love  and  devotion  to  Sibyl  Scott." 

An  angry  reply  was  on  the  lips  of  the  first  of  his 
accusers,  when  a  stir  in  the  hall,  occasioned  by  the 
entrance  of  a  stranger,  checked  it  ere  it  found  utterance. 
The  new  arrival  was  a  messenger  from  Whitterburn,  sent 
by  its  lady  to  account  for  the  non-appearance  of  the 
bridegroom,  who  had  not  been  seen  since  his  departure 
from  Go  wan  Knows. 

A  silence  of  some  moments  followed  this  strange  tale, 
and  then  one  of  the  most  important  guests  demanded  if 
Eliot  had  fixed  any  time  for  his  return. 

The  messenger  hesitated  a  moment,  then  replied,  "  My 
leddy  said  naething  aboot  it." 

"But  you  know  what  her  son  said,"  rejoined  the  que- 
rist, sternly,  "  and  had  better  tell  it.' 
.  "  Weel,  then,  he   just    said   no    to   expec'  him  till   she 
saw  him,"  said  the  trooper,  whose  head  was  better   fitted 
to  resist  a  blow  than  to  frame  a  tale. 

A  murmur,  so  fierce  that  it  was  almost  a  yell,  rose  in 
the  hall  as  this  information  met  the  ears  of  the  kinsman 
guests ;  but  when  further  question  elicited  Robin  Eliot's 
observation  as  to  his  bridal,  theii*  indignation  knew  no 
bounds;  and  voices,  whose  wrath  had  oft  proved  death, 
were  raised  in  anger ;  and  swords,  that  had  never  failed 
their  owners,  rang  in  their  scabbards,  as  though  they 
panted  to  w^ipe  away  the  insult  offered  to  the  name  of 
Scott.  Eliot's  follower  shrank  back  dismayed  at  the 
tumult,  and  he  was  about  t6  leave  the  hall,  to  bear 
back    to  Whitterburn   tidings  of  the  anger   his   tale    hai 

34 
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aroused,  when  the  voice  of  David  Scott  of  Westerdale 
arrested  him. 

"Tell  Eliot  of  Whitterburn  from  dour  David  Scott," 
he  cried,  "  that  no  daughter  of  his  shall  ever  be  the  bride 
of  Robin  Eliot,  though  he  could  make  her  a  crowned 
queen ; "  and  he  swore  a  terrible  oath  in  confirmation  of 
his  words. 

"And  tell  him  from  Scott  of  Blaehills,"  added  a  bor- 
derer, whose  naturally  fierce  expression  of  countenance 
was  increased  by  a  scar  that  nearly  crossed  it  —  "tell  him 
that,  if  he  does  na  mak  haste  hame,  he's  no  like  to 
find  a  cage  to  pit  ony  bird  in." 

These  words  were  received  with  loud  applause ;  and 
when  the  trooper  had  withdrawn,  the  borderers  gathered 
eagerly  round  their  host,  and  entreated  him  to  lead  forth 
them  and  their  followers,  and  at  once  fulfil  the  threat  of 
Scott  of  Blaehills.     But  again  Malcolm  interposed. 

"  Nay,"  he  said,  "  not  so.  We  are  a  clan  accustomed 
to  fight  and  conquer  armed  men ;  let  it  not  be  said  we 
drew  the  swords  our  fathers  left  us  against  an  aged 
woman  and  unled  men.  Wait  till  Eliot  himself  returns, 
and  then  let  him  meet  the  fate  he  merits." 

"  And  that  will  be  to  see  his  roof  tree  blaze  above  his 
head,"  said  the  laird  of  Blaehills.  "How  say  ye,  kins- 
men," he  added,  speaking  to  those  around  him,  "  shall 
Eliot  of  Whitterburn  find  a  hame  or  a  smoking  ruinV 

"  Let  him  find  a  hame,"  they  cried,  "  and  we'll  soon 
let  him  see  it  a  pillar  of  smoke." 

"  And  he  who  brings  Eliot  of  Whitterburn,  dead  or 
alive,  within    these  walls,  shall  have    the    hand   of    Sibyl 
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Scott,   and   any    other    boon    beside    he    likes    to    claim," 
added  the  laird  of  Westcrdale. 

A  loud  cheer  burst  from  the  young  borderers  at  hear 
ing  that  the  Flower  of  the  Border  should  be  the  reward 
of  him  who  was  most  successful  in  revenging  the  affront 
offered  to  her ;    and  many  a  heart  beat  high  in  the  hope 
of  winning  so  gentle  and  beautiful  a  prize. 

But  the  opportunity  was  not  so  near  at  hand  as  they 
had  dreamed ;  for  weeks,  and  even  months,  passed  by, 
and  there  was  no  sign  of  Robin  Eliot.  After  a  time,  it 
was  commonly  believed  that  he  had  fallen  beneath  the 
hand  of  some  unknown  foe ;  and  his  mother  mourned 
him  dead,  and  his  brother  took  possession  of  his  inher- 
itance ;  and  then,  like  many  another  man,  Robin  Eliot 
Avas  forgotten. 

"  Meanwhile,  Malcolm  Scott  of  Glenconan,  who  had 
made  his  peace  with  Sibyl,  continued  a  frequent  visitor 
at  Westerdale ;  and,  like  as  some  fair  blossom,  that  the 
storm  has  spared,  lifts  up  its  head  in  yet  brighter  beauty 
to  the  returning  sunshine,  so  the  fair  Flower  of  tlie 
Border  again  trod  the  banks  of  the  rushing  river  with  a 
light  and  joyous  spirit,  and  in  thankfulness  of  heart  both 
for  the  wretchedness  escaped  and  the  happiness  jDromiscd 
—  for  Sibyl  wandered  not  alone  beneath  the  alders'  shade; 
there  was  one  by  her  side,  as  there  was  wont  to  be  in 
former  days,  but  not  then,  as  of  old,  did  he  shrink  from 
observation,  for  Sibyl  Scott  was  his  affianced  bride. 

Again  the  old  tower  rang  with  bridal  preparations  ; 
but  this  time  they  were  not  shadowed  by  the  young 
bride's  sorrow,  but    her  brow  was  radiant  with  hope  and 
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gladness,  such  as  at  one  time  she  had  thought  would 
never  be  hers  on  earth.  Again  Sibyl's  bridal  morning 
broke,  bright  and  beautiful  as  before ;  but  now  its  beams 
fell  on  loving  and  happy  hearts.  Again  fair  bridemaids 
clustered  round  the  Flower  of  the  Border ;  but,  no  longer 
dimmed  by  sadness,  she  shone  fairest  of  them  all,  though 
there  was  one  little  less  lovely  —  the  bridegroom's  sister, 
Christy  Scott,  the  merriest  maiden  in  all  the  border. 

The  bride  and  her  companions  had  descended  to  the 
hall ;  Malcolm  stood  by  Sibyl's  side ;  and  all  was  in 
readiness  for  the  marriage  ceremony,  when  David  Scott 
interposed. 

"  It  is  well  known  to  you  all,"  he  said,  "  that  I  prom- 
ised my  daughter's  hand  and  any  other  boon  to  him  who 
should  bring  Eliot  of  Whitterburn  within  these  walls ; 
that  promise  I  will  not  break ;  but  again,  and  for  the 
last  time,  I  say,  that  if  any  one  can  deliver  to  me  Eliot 
of  Whitterburn,  he  may  claim  my  daughter's  hand  and 
another  boon  beside." 

For  a  moment,  there  was  deep  silence  in  the  hall, 
though  each  hearer  knew  those  words  were  but  a  form; 
then  Malcolm  Scott  stepped  forward. 

"  Then,  on  your  own  terms,"  he  said,  "  I  claim  your 
daughter's  hand  and  one  other  boon  beside ;  for  Eliot  of 
Whitterburn  is  now  within  these  walls." 

"  Where  1   how  ]  "  cried  David  Scott. 

"  Where  1   how  1 "  echoed  a  dozen  eager  voices. 

"  Grant  me  the  boon  first,"  said  Malcolm. 

"  Tush,  lad,  'tis  granted  !  Where  is  Eliot  1 "  exclaimed 
the  old  man. 
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"  Hear  the  boon  first,"  persisted  Malcolm ;  "  'tis  Eliot's 
life  and  freedom." 

"Nay,  that  I  cannot  grant,  nor  should  you  ask,"  re- 
plied David  Scott,  sternly. 

"Nay,  but  he  should  ask  it,  laird,  and  you  must 
grant  it,"  said  Christy,  with  merry  boldness;  for,  strange 
as  it  might  seem,  her  gay  humor  had  rendered  her  a 
great  favorite  with  the  stern  old  chieftain. 

"  Bid  your  brother  ask  aught  but  that,  girl,"  he  said, 
impatiently.  "  Know  ye  not  the  insult  Hobin  Eliot  has 
put  upon   the  Scots,  which   nought   but   blood  can   wash 


away  ^ 


"Then  shall  ye  shed  my  blood  also!"  exclaimed  the 
girl,  with  sudden  energy,  though  tears  trembled  in  her 
bright  blue  eyes.  "  If  the  Scots  must  slay  an  unarmed 
foe,  it  shall  be  through  my  heart ;  and  I  shall  not  live 
to  feel  the  shame." 

"  Hush,  silly  girl,"  said  Malcolm,  coming  to  her  side. 
"  Think  you  not  that  your  brother  has  a  sword  to  defend 
and  a  breast  to  shield  his  prisoner  1  But  Scott  of  Wes- 
terdales  word  is  pledged.  I  claim  that  boon,  and  nc 
other  can  content  me." 

"  Then  tak  it ! "  cried  the  old  laird,  angrily.  "  But, 
first,  let  me  see  the  chicl  you  boast  of  holding.  And, 
by  my  fay,  he   shall   be   a  guest   at   the   bridal   of  Sibyl 

Scott." 

And,  in  a  few  minutes,  Robin  Eliot  stood  among  those 
who  had  sworn  his  ruin  and  death.  But  stern  looks 
and  lowering  brows,  which  might  well  have  daunted  less 
bold  a  heart,  were  his  greeting,  until  the  strange  history 
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of  his  disappearance  turned  their  anger  into  mirth ;  and 
loudly  the  walls  reechoed  with  the  laughter  of  the  bold 
borderers,  as  they  heard  that,  soon  after  leaving  Gowan 
Knows,  Eliot  and  his  follower  had  been  pounced  upon 
by  unseen  assailants  in  a  deep,  dark  glen,  and,  pinioned 
and  blindfolded  ere  they  could  strike  a  blow  in  their 
own  defence,  were  carried  on  horseback  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  as  fast  as  the  steeds  could  bear  them,  until  it 
seemed  as  though  half  the  Lowlands  had  been  traversed 
in  that  breathless  haste.  And  then,  in  a  strong  prison, 
in  a  lonely  tower,  Eliot's  eyes  were  at  length  unbound, 
to  see  the  sky  brightening  with  the  morning  which  was 
to  have  shone  upon  his  bridal.  And  there,  but  for  the 
^'isit  of  his  jailer,  a  fair  lady,  attended  by  her  maidens, 
who  affected  to  condole  with  him  on  his  disappointment, 
Robin  Eliot  passed  that  day  in  solitude.  And  so  with 
many  a  succeeding  day,  and  week,  and  month ;  though, 
after  a  time,  they  passed  less  wearily  to  the  imprisoned 
laird  of  Whitterburn,  for  he  had  learned  to  prize  more 
even  than  liberty  the  smile  of  the  lady  who  detained 
him  in  secure,  yet  gentle  captivity,  and  to  watch  for  the 
step  of  his  beautiful  and  gentle  warder,  though  it  might 
bring  her  only  to  make  him  the  object  of  her  raillery. 

But  the  tale  ended  not  here,  though  already  it  had 
charmed  away  the  indignation  of  the  bridal  guests ;  for 
they  had  yet  to  hear  how  Eobin  Eliot  wooed  and  won 
his  fair  jailer's  heart,  only  to  learn  that  in  her  he  must 
wed  the  sister  of  his  captor,  Malcolm  Scott,  whose  tower 
in  Glenconan  had  needed  far  less  than  his  long  and 
bewildering  night  journey  to  have  reached. 
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Even  David  Scott  laughed  long  and  loudly  at  the 
mishaijs  of  his  once  chosen  friend ;  but  the  jest  was  one 
well  suited  to  arouse  his  merriment;  and  while  he  warmly 
congratulated  Eliot  on  his  newly-gained  liberty  and  bride, 
he  fulfilled  his  double  promise  by  bestowing  on  Mal- 
colm of  Glenconan  the  hand  of  the  fairest  Flower  of  the 
Border. 


THE   HEIR   OF   HAZLEHURST. 

BY   MRS.   SHIPTON. 

In  one  of  the  northern  counties  of  England  stands  an 
ancient  almshouse,  which  in  my  early  days  I  remember 
to  have  been  told  was  once  a  religious  establishment.  It 
has  still  its  lofty  refectory  and  cloisters  surrounding  a 
broad,  sunny  court ;  in  the  centre  of  which  plays  a  foun- 
tain, now  almost  concealed  by  the  thick  growth  of  the 
lime  trees  and  hollies  which  overshadow  it.  Above  the 
cloisters  are  the  nun-like  cells  of  the  recipients  of  the 
charity,  confined  to  the  widow  and  the  orphan  —  they  who 
have  no  home  or  kindred,  and  it  may  be,  interest,  beyond 
this  place.  It  has  a  chapel,  small,  it  is  true,  but  beauti- 
ful as  a  miniature  cathedral ;  it  had  been  used  no  less 
for  a  place  of  worship  than  as  a  mausoleum  for  count- 
less generations  by  the  family  by  whom  it  had  been 
endowed.  Here  the  colored  effigy  of  the  founder,  with 
its  quaint  inscription,  mingled  with  the  choice  produc- 
tions of  the  Italian  chisel,  telling  of  promising  Youth, 
that  had  faded  in  the  far  sunny  land,  of  some  who  had 
perished  by  the  sword,  and  others  who,  rich  in  years  and 
honors,  had  been  gathered  like  the  full  ear  in  the  har- 
vest.   But  there  was  one  death  memorial,  neither  elaborate 
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nor  beautiful,  that  I  have  gazed  upon  with  a  thousand 
times  more  interest  than  all  the  rest,  as  I  have  seen  it, 
lit  up  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  that  gleamed  upon  it 
through  the  rainbow  hues  of  the  chancel  window.  It  is 
a  small,  rudely-chiselled  sarcophagus  of  marble,  in  shape 
a  heart,  fixed,  and  forming  part  of  the  step  by  which 
alone  the  officiating  minister  can  reach  the  altar.  There 
is  no  date  upon  its  smoothly-worn  surface,  and  the  cipher 
is  almost  illegible.  In  childhood,  though  in  the  habit  of 
constantly  seeing  it,  I  returned  again  and  again  to  look 
upon  it ;  and  dreamy  youth,  fostered  in  the  old  mansion 
of  Hazlehurst,  awoke  in  my  heart  a  mournful  interest  in 
this  lonely  tomb,  seemingly  so  relentlessly  disposed,  as  if 
to  humiliate  the  poor  dust  it  enclosed.  There  was  no 
legend  attached  to  it,  as  far  as  I  could  hear,  beyond  its 
having  arrived  from  a  foreign  land,  and  of  rich  funds 
that  accrued  to  the  institution  on  its  being  placed  in 
the  chapel  there,  by  which  more  than  two  hundred  of 
the  sick  and  poor  were  comforted  and  sustained. 

My  skill  in  deciphering  the  quaint  calligraphy  in  whicli 
the  clpsely-written  records  of  St.  Olave's  were  preserved  had 
often  been  called  into  requisition,  and,  looking  carefully 
through  the  manuscript  last  winter,  I  was  attracted  by  a 
cipher  similar  to  the  one  which  had  for  so  many  years 
kept  its  place  and  interest  in  my  memory.  The  following 
brief  notes  were  the  result  of  my  searcli,  and  threw  all 
the  light  that  I  could  glean  from  the  dark  pages  —  the 
partly-destroyed  leaves  of  a  closely-written  diary. 

"  I  have  returned  from   the   mausoleum   of  Hazlehurst 

35 
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to-day — I  have  read  over  the  records  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  me,  in  order  to  feel  my  own  identity,  and  to 
know  if  this  shattered  frame  indeed  contains  the  spirit 
that  once,  strong  and  hopeful,  owaied  a  fairer  dwelling. 
O  Death,  how  lovely  seemest  thou  to  my  longing  heart ! 
—  the  Angel  Death,  the  deliverer! 

"  The  costly  monument  here  tells  of  my  mother,  who 
died  of  a  malignant  disorder;  of  a  sister,  who,  young, 
beautiful,  beloved,  soon  followed  her  to  the  grave ;  and 
another.  So  it  is.  None  read  beyond  the  surface  of  the 
stone ;  and  well  it  is  we  cannot  pierce  the  grave's  deep 
secrets,  and  hear  the  plaints  of  broken  hearts  and  the 
smothered  cry  of  anguish  hushed  there  —  the  names 
anathematized  that  sound  before  men  so  fair.  And  well 
that  it  is  so  ;  for  who  but  the  Infinite  can  read  aright 
the  unseen  life  within,  with  its  sins,  its  grief,  and  its 
untold  aspiration  after  the  good  and  true  1 

"  I  am  an  old  man  now,  and  the  world's  judgment  is 
as  nothing  to  me ;  and  if  it  were,  there  is  a  sterner  voice 
within,  more  fearful,  because  I  know  its  truth. 

"  My  earliest  recollections  were  of  the  old  manor  house 
of  Hazlehurst,  where  my  mother  retired  wdth  me  and  my 
young  sister  on  the  death  of  my  father,  w^hich  took  place 
before  the  latter  saw^  the  light.  Grief  for  her  loss,  in  my 
mother's  heart,  only  gave  way  to  a  blind  idolatry  to  the 
child  that  was  to  work  her  woe.  I  was  the  last  male 
heir  of  our  ancient  house,  and  every  thing  in  childhood 
seemed  to  unite  to  foster  the  selfishness  and  ungoverned 
passions  of  my  nature.  My  gentle  sister,  my  fond  but 
ill-judging   mother,  and    one    dearer  to  me   than   all    else. 
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were  but  victims ;  and  yet  I  believed  I  loved  them  —  even 
as  I  was  beloved. 

"  My  mother  was  ambitious  for  me,  urging  me,  in  my 
career  at  college,  to  overcome  my  love  of  ease  and  indul- 
gence, and  add  a  lustre  to  a  name  of  which  she  had 
reason  then  to  be  jealously  proud.  And  to  college  I 
went ;  but  there  was  an  attraction  in  our  little  village 
of  ^azlehurst  that  kept  my  thoughts  lingering  there,  and 
drew  me  from  all  nobler  ambitions. 

"  Mabel  Grey  was  the  motherless  daughter  of  our 
curate ;  we  grew  up  together,  playmates  and  companions ; 
and  in  those  days  I  hardly  know  if  my  sister  Millicent 
or  Mabel  were  the  dearer.  But  time  passed,  as  I  dreamed 
away  my  life,  and  circumstances  soon  taught  me  how 
deep  was  the  slumber  in  which  I  had  hitherto  lain.  I 
knew  she  loved  me  —  she  had  said  so  a  thousand  times, 
with  a  smile  upon  her  lip,  in  her  frank  and  winning 
way,  when  I  had  urged  her,  poor  child !  Her  blue  eye 
never  fell  beneath  my  gaze  —  her  hand  never  trembled  in 
my  clasp  ;  it  was  love,  but  not  such  as  we  were  doomed 
to  know  in  after  years.  Our  little  circle  was  first  broken 
by  the  arrival  of  my  cousin,  a  fellow-student  at  college, 
Stephen  Gower.  He  was  a  youth  who  had  little  interest 
in  our  country  pursuits ;  his  hours  were  devoted  to  ab- 
struse speculations.  Nothing  seemed  too  deep  or  too 
insignificant  for  his  theme,  now  dwelling  on  the  glory  of 
the  heavens,  or  on  the  weed  and  wild  flower  at  our  feet. 
Perhaps,  in  the  very  contrast  to  myself  I  was  led  to  seek 
him  more  intimately,  and  as  mucli  in  curiosity  as  in  any 
other  feeling.     It  was  not    until   I    saw  how  Mabel's   eai 
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hung  on  his  words,  as,  with  the  eloquence  of  genius,  he 
drew  from  the  rich  vein  within,  that  I  hegan  to  feel  my 
own  inferiority,  and  envy  was  engendered,  that,  like  the 
serpent's  egg,  was  in  time  to  become  a  deadly  foe  to  my 
peace.  New  desires  and  ambitions  sprang  up  in  my  soul, 
although  he  possessed  but  the  advantages  I  had  hitherto 
despised. 

"  My  mother  made  him  a  welcome  guest ;  for  she  t^ad 
seen,  in  fear  and  regret,  my  growing  love  for  Mabel.  He 
had  long  outstripped  me  in  the  race  in  all  things  —  how 
should  it  be  otherwise  1  I  had  despised  him  who,  for- 
saking the  social  enjoyments  of  youth,  gave  himself  up 
to  the  black-lettered  book  and  the  midnight  lamp,  as  if 
all  minds  had  not  in  their  mould  the  faint  attribute  that 
blends  into  one  entire  whole. 

"  One  sees  in  the  deep  forest  shade  but  a  pleasant 
shelter  from  the  noontide  heat,  or  the  exchange  of  the 
mighty  trunks  for  gold;  another  knows  nothing  beyond 
the  thousand  voices  that  seem  to  whisper  among  the 
leaves,  or  the  spirit  tones  from  the  blossoms  at  his  feet, 
and  he  will  tell  you  of  Him  who  careth  even  for  the 
flowers  of  the  field,  and  listens  for  the  heart  whisper 
that  their  gentle  beauty  calls  forth.  Yet  all  of  these  are 
necessary. 

"  A  long  summer  had  been  passed  together,  full  of 
happiness  for  me,  for  I  had  Mabel's  plighted  troth,  although 
I  had  determined  it  should  remain  a  secret  until  I  came 
of  age,  of  which  time  there  wanted  but  another  year. 
I  confided  my  love  but  to  Stephen,  feeling  how  much 
opposition  I  must  expect  with  my  mother.     I  had  deter- 
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mined  to  forego  even  the  sweet  indulgence  of  spending 
the  vacation  at  home,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the 
final  examination  that  was  to  take  place  before  I  left; 
and  I  was  the  more  satisfied  when  I  saw  that  Mabel, 
who  had  so  excited  my  jealousy  in  regard  to  Stephen, 
now  shunned  him,  more  like  a  timid  child  than  the 
frank-hearted  girl. 

"  Shortly  before  the  examination,  letters  reached  me 
from  Hazlehurst,  on  the  part  of  Mabel  short  and  con- 
strained, and  from  my  sister  urging  my  return.  With  a 
mind  and  nerves  unstrung,  I  went  up  for  the  ordeal^  of 
examination  for  my  degree,  only  to  be  rejected.  The 
disgrace  fell  hea\dly  on  me ;  but  the  thought  of  Mabel 
overwhelmed  every  other. 

«  Stephen  Gower  came  to  visit  me  in  my  rooms,  where 
I   had  passed  hours  with   my  face   buried   in    my  hands, 
feeling  as  only  the  young  feel   on  their  first   defeat.     To 
me  there  was  something   irritating  in   his  words  of  sym- 
pathy ;    he   urged  me  to  travel  for  a  time,  and  I  feigned 
to   consent.     A  gleam  of  ill-concealed  joy  stole   over  his 
pale    face.      He  was    on   his    road   to    Hazlehurst,  where 
already  the  circumstance  of  my  disappointment  was  known. 
I    commenced    my    preparations    for    departure;    and    no 
sooner  had  he  quitted  me  than  I  was  on  my  road  to  the 
only  source  that  could  at  that  time  soften  or  remove  the 
fearful  auguries  of  evil  that  pressed  heavily  on  my  heart. 
By  the  evening  of  the  second  day  I  reached  Hazlehurst, 
and,    springing    into    a    boat    that    lay    at    its    moormgs, 
paused  not  in  my  eager  way  until  I  reached  the  opposite 
shore,  and   made   my  way   on    foot    to    the    outskirts    of 
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the  village.  I  reached  the  parsonage.  Under  the  trellis 
porch,  beneath  the  clustering  honeysuckle  I  had  helped 
to  twine,  in  the  same  chair  over  which  I  had  hung  a 
thousand  times  listening  to  her  simple  songs,  sat  Mabel. 
She  seemed  to  me  to  expect  my  coming,  and  to  be  wait- 
ing for  me  in  the  old  accustomed  place ;  and  yet  a  letter 
I  had  written  her,  telling  her  of  my  disgrace  (as  it  seemed 
to  me)  and  of  my  proposed  wandering,  had  already  reached 
her.  I  paused  to  contemplate  her.  From  time  to  time, 
a  fragment  of  song  burst  from  her  lips  ;  and  in  childish 
merriment  she  cliided  the  kitten,  who,  in  its  frolic  play, 
had  unravelled  the  worsted  that  fell  from  her  trembling 
fingers.  As  I  eageily  brushed  through  the  branches  of 
the  rose  trees,  she  turned  her  head,  smiled,  and  seemed 
to  listen,  and  the  work  fell  from  her  hands.  There  was 
a  step  —  a  quick  and  eager  step  —  she  started  from  her 
seat  —  a  flood  of  crimson  rushed  to  her  neck  and  brow 
—  and,  in  another  moment,  Stephen  Gower  was  by  her 
side,  her  face  was  hidden  on  his  shoulder,  and  I  heard 
the  low,  half-articulate  words  of  lovers'  greeting,  that  fell 
like  poison  upon  my  soul !  They  entered  the  cottage, 
and  I  saw  no  more.  I  lingered  about  the  place,  burning 
with  a  deadly  rage  that  asked  but  to  sacrifice  one  who 
had  deprived  me  of  all  I  valued.  I  cannot  trace  the 
gradation  of  feeling  through  which  I  had  passed,  or  how 
long  in  the  common  computation  of  time  was  my  voice- 
less agony.  I  waited  hour  after  hour,  as  the  evening 
was  giving  place  to  the  shadows'  of  night.  I  knew  that 
by  the  way  he  came  would  Stephen  Gower  return.  I 
wrapped  myself  in    the   boatman's  cloak  that   lay  at   my 
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feet,  and  proceeded  to  bide  my  time  in  the  little  skiff,  as 
she  lay  rocked  on  the  waters  beneath  the  shelving  shore. 
Upon  the  ridge  of  the  rock  that  overshadowed  the  boat, 
I  saw  a  figure,  immovable  as  myself,  and  like  myself, 
perhaps,  a  watcher.  For  a  moment  it  interfered  with  my 
plan  of  vengeance;  but  in  a  little  time  it  had  disaj*- 
peared.  With  a  light  step  Stephen  Gower  drew  near ;  his 
foot  was  on  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and  he  bade  me  row 
him  to  the  opposite  bank.  I  silently  took  the  oar,  pushed 
the  skiff  from  her  moorings,  and  alone  we  two  in  the 
wide  river  were  confronted.  I  seized  him  in  my  powerful 
hold,  and,  stunned  by  my  sudden  apparition,  he  trembled 
in  my  grasp.  It  was  a  deadly  struggle.  I  raised  him  in 
my  arms,  the  boat  still  floating  down  the  stream ;  he 
grasped  my  cloak  ;  I  loosened  it  from  my  neck,  and  he 
fell.  There  was  a  heavy  splash  in  the  water,  a  gurgle 
and  a  bubble  on  its  surface,  and  all  was  still.  Above 
me  the  moon  rose  in  her  calm  beauty.  The  boat  had 
floated  with  the  tide  even  under  the  very  windows  of 
my  ancient  home,  within  hearing  (could  they  lla^•e  heard) 
of  the  mother  employed  in  her  mission  of  love,  in  pour- 
ing words  of  tenderness  into  the  wounds  the  world  had 
dealt  on  her  son's  heart,  and  a  sister,  perhaps,  in  sorrow- 
ful sympathy  weeping  for  him. 

"  I  paused,  gazed,  and  listened.  There  was  a  trailing 
step  through  the  long  grass ;  who,  then,  was  this  ?  — 
there  was  a  witness  of  the  fearful  struggle  —  my  secret 
was  in  possession  of  another  —  it  was  a  woman's  voice 
calling  me  by  my  name  —  it  was  ^Millicent !     .     .     . 

"  The    next   day,   the    boat    had    drifted  witli    the  tide 
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even  to  the  cave  where  the  floating  body  of  my  victim 
had  been  discovered.  My  hat  alone  was  the  only  evidence 
that  I  had  been  of  his  company.  The  river  was  dragged 
in  vain  ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  body  of  the  be* 
loved  son,  so  deeply  deplored,  was  carried  onward  to 
the  sea. 

Stephen  Gower  was  laid  in  our  mausoleum,  and  a  few 
touching  words  tell  of  his  youth  of  promise  and  his 
untimely  death.  Not  long  after  him,  they  placed  beside 
him  all  that  was  left  to  us  of  a  mother's  deep  tender- 
ness;  and  Millicent  —  poor  Millicent !  —  better  had  it 
been  had  they  laid  her  there  long  before.  Once  again 
we  met.  Under  the  assumed  name  I  had  chosen,  I  trav- 
elled over  great  part  of  Europe  and  x\sia,  seeking  for 
rest,  and  finding  it  not.  To  Millicent  had  Stephen  been 
all  that  Mabel  was  to  me;  and  yet  she  lived  on.  He 
had  urged  my  absence,  the  better  to  reconcile  me  to  the 
change  of  feeling  in  Mabel,  knowing  that  it  was  inevita- 
ble. No  wonder  that,  in  after  years,  the  overwrought 
brain  and  nerves  should  give  way  —  the  stone  will  tell 
you  she  died  of  consumption.  The  burden  of  the  fearful 
secret  oppressed  her  young  spirit  to  the  dust ;  but  what 
knows  the  world  of  thaf? 

"  Again  I  came  to  Hazlehurst  —  not  to  my  ancestral 
home,  but  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Olave,  which,  greatly 
impoverished  by  the  internal  troubles  of  England,  had  sunk 
almost  into  ruin :  there  were  yet  means  enough  left,  how- 
ever, to  preserve  the  shelter  of  a  home  and  medical  aid 
to  the  most  wretched.  There  was  one  attendant  there,  — 
a  nurse,  though  many  called  her  an  angel,  —  whose  voice 
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was  ever  ready  to  speak  the  words  of  hope  to  the  faint- 
ing spirit,  and  whose  fair  and  gentle  hand  was  the  most 
tender  in  its  operations  on  the  "very  ills  from  which  others 
shrunk  away.  The  old  curator  spoke  of  her  as  something 
beyond  mortal.  I  had  been  carried  in  senseless  from  a 
wound  received  in  a  skirmish  :  days  passed  before  I  could 
recognize  the  spot  to  which  I  had  been  removed  ;  and  I 
awoke  from  my  long  slumber  of  insensibility  to  see  bend- 
ing over  me  the  shadow  of  a  face  too  deeply  engraven 
in  my  heart  ever  to  be  obliterated  —  the  face  of  Mabel. 
Her  hair  was  scanty  and  gray  —  no  shade  of  color  ever 
crossed  her  marble-like  face ;  but,  patient,  gentle,  and 
hopeful,  she  moved  from  one  weary  pillow  to  another,  like 
an  angel  of  consolation.  "When  I  was  sufficiently  recov- 
ered again  to  join  the  army,  I  placed  Hazlehurst  and  all 
that  I  possessed  in  the  hands  of  the  curator  of  the  hos- 
pital, asking  in  return  but  that  my  heart,  wherever  I 
might  die,  might  lie,  as  I  should  direct,  in  the  chapel  of 
the  hospital.  It  seemed  to  me  something  that,  even  hu- 
miliated to  the  last,  it  might  rest  in  the  presence  of  the 
dust  of  all  I  had  loved  and  yet  so  deeply  wronged." 


THE   MAIDEN   AT  THE   SPRING 


BY  WILLIAM   C.   BENNETT. 

Pleasantly  the  morning  sun 

Through  the  elm  tops  streams ; 
Brightly  on  the  welling  spring 

The  summer  sunshine  gleams ; 
Yet,  as  into  her  pitcher 

The  bubbling  waters  flow, 
I  hear  the  burden  of  her  song, 

In  tones  forlorn  and  low, — 
"  O,  did  he  ever  love  me !   how  could  he  leave  me  so ! 
He  came  but  with  the  violet  —  the  rose  it  saw  him  go." 

Merrily  the  linnet  sings 

In  the  leaves  overhead ; 
Laughing  springs  the  daisy  up 

From  beneath  her  tread ; 
Yet  still  with  gaze  all  vacant 

She  eyes  the  waters'  flow, 
And  still  the  murmur  of  her  song 

Is  soft,  and  sad,  and  low, — 
"  O,  did  he  ever  love  me !  how  could  he  leave  me  so ! 
He  came  but  with  the  violet — the  rose  it  saw  him  g3." 
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Hark  !  her  ear  has  caught  a  soiiiul, 

Footsteps  quick  and  light, 
Bounding  down  the  hollow  lane. 

Ha !  who  springs  to  sight  1 
No  more,  no  more  she's  gazing 

Upon  the  fountain's  flow ; 
No  more  her  voice  is  swelling  on 
That  burden  sad  and  low ; 
Is  he  not  by  her  side  again,  who  grieved  to  leave  her  so  1 
And  he  has   come  —  has  come   again,  no   more,  no  more 
to  go! 


THE   PUNISHMENT    OF    PRIDE. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  ARNAULD  BERQUIN. 

Roger,  the  son  of  an  honest  laborer,  early  showed  an 
eager  desire  for  the  employment  of  a  soldier.  He  was 
constantly  seen  fencing  with  his  sickle ;  and  he  associated 
himself  with  all  the  gamekeepers,  that  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  handling  their  guns.  At  eighteen  years 
old,  he  enlisted  among  the  recruits  levied  in  his  village. 
As  his  father  had  carefully  instructed  him  in  his  child- 
hood, and  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  writing  and 
ciphering,  he  soon  rendered  himself  useful  to  his  supe- 
riors, and  in  the  second  year  of  his  service  was  made 
both  corporal  and  sergeant. 

War  was  in  a  short  time  declared,  and  he  obtained  a 
lieutenancy  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  and 
on  all  occasions  conducted  himself  very  well.  They  took 
care  to  appoint  him  to  the  most  hazardous  enterprises, 
and  he  extricated  himself  from  them  with  as  much  skill 
as  courage.  It  was  related,  to  his  praise,  that  a  soldier 
had  never  fallen  under  his  command. 

The  general,  who  had  distinguished  him  in  the  first 
engagements,  had  just  given  him  a  company,  to  excite 
the  emulation  of  the  soldiers  by  the  example  of  his  good 
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fortune,  when  a  brilliant  exploit  of  liis,  during  an  action 
in  which  all  the  old  cax^tains  were  taken  off,  caused  his 
immediate  advancement  to  the  rank  of  major. 

His  name  had  often  been  mentioned  with  honor  in 
the  public  journals ;  and  whenever  the  curate  of  the 
village  met  with  it,  he  hastened  to  his  brothers  to  relate 
it  to  them.  We  may  easily  imagine  how  proud  they 
were  of  their  near  connection.  They  never  spoke  of  him 
without  tears  of  joy.  Their  affection  seemed  to  render 
them  partakers  of-  his  glory ;  and  they  thought  of  noth- 
ing but  the  happy  moment  when  they  could  embrace  a 
brother  who  had  done  so  much  honor  to  his  family. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  his  good  qualities,  Roger  had 
an  odious  fault.  He  was  under  the  dominion  of  an 
insupportable  pride.  No  one  in  the  world,  according  to 
his  account,  was  so  brave  and  prudent  as  himself  He 
spoke  of  his  own  actions  as  a  flatterer  would  of  those 
of  a  prince  in  his  presence.  He  attributed  to  them  more 
glory  than  they  intrinsically  possessed;  and  he  did  not 
appear  even  to  notice  the  other  officers  when  they  be- 
haved as  well  as  himself 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  his  regiment  set  out  ou 
its  march  towards  a  garrison  town.  It  was  necessary  to 
pass,  at  a  short  distance,  by  his  own  village.  Scarce  had 
his  brothers  heard  the  tidings,  ere  they  ran  to  the  high 
road,  accompanied  by  all  their  friends.  They  joined  him 
at  the  moment  when  he  was  about  to  command  his 
soldiers  to  perform  certain  evolutions. 

"  O  my  dear  Hoger ! "  said  the  eldest ;  "  if  our  father 
was  still  alive,  what  a  pleasure  would  this  be  to  him  w 
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his  old  age !  Ah,  how  have  I  sighed  for  this  moment  I 
God  be  praised  that  I  see  you  again !  I  am  beside  my- 
self with  pleasure ! "  Thus  saying,  he  opened  his  arms 
to  throw  himself  on  his  neck  and  embrace  him. 

The  major,  indignant  that  a  man  who  had  not  a  plume 
in  his  hat  should  dare  to  call  him  brother,  repelled  his 
advances  witli  a  disdainful  air.  "  You  are  very  insolent," 
said  he,  "  to  take  such  familiarities."  "What!"  said  the 
yeungest,  "  is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  recollect  me  1 
Look  at  me  well  —  I  am  Matthew.  You  loved  me  so 
much  before  !  It  was  you  who  taught  me  to  walk  in  my 
early  infancy." 

The  major  foamed  with  spite  and  rage.  He  threatened 
to  have  them  arrested  as  impostors,  if  they  did  not  imme- 
diately retire  from  his  presence. 

The  two  affectionate  brothers,  who  had  promised  them- 
selves so  much  pleasure  from  this  interview,  returned 
loaded  with  sorrow.  They  groaned  at  the  thought  that 
Roger  would  not  acknowledge  them  —  they  who  found 
so  much  pleasure  in  loving  him. 

The  soldiers,  who  were  witnesses  of  this  scandalous 
scene,  did  not  venture  to  murmur  aloud ;  but  they  whis- 
pered to  each  other,  "  He  must  have  a  very  bad  heart, 
to  be  ashamed  of  his  poor  relations.  Is  our  major 
ashamed  of  having  been  in  the  same  rank  as  we  are  1 
He  ought  to  think  himself  more  honored  at  having 
raised  himself  by  his  own  merit  than  if  he  had  sprung 
from  a  great  family." 

Roger  had  not  a  mind  sufficiently  elevated  to  think  so 
nobly.     Instead  of  calling  to  mind   that  he  had  formerly 
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been  in  the  class  of  a  private,  he  expected  that,  by  means 
of  his  disdain,  he  could  make  the  soldiers  themselves 
forget  it.  He  treated  them  with  the  utmost  contempt, 
but  he  appeared  in  their  eyes  still  more  contemptible. 
His  elevation,  in  which  they  had  formerly  taken  so  much 
pride,  now  served  the  more  to  humble  them.  They  obeyed 
his  orders  with  repugnance,  and  every  one  wished  that 
he  was  removed  from  the  regiment. 

One  day,  when  he  was  conducting  a  review  before  the 
inspector  general,  the  latter,  having  made  some  observa- 
tions on  his  manoeuvre,  Roger  had  the  audacity  to  answer 
him  in  the  most  insolent  terms.  His  haughtiness  had, 
more  than  once,  before,  incensed  the  superior  officers. 
This  new  offence  against  military  subordination  was 
followed  up  with  the  utmost  severity.  The  insulting 
language  to  which  he  gave  way  before  the  court  martial 
completed  his  ruin.  He  was  condemned  to  dismissal 
from  his  employment,  and  turned  out  of  his  regiment 
without   any  chance  of  return. 

Reduced  by  the  overwhelming  effect  of  his  punishment 
to  the  choice  of  perishing  by  hunger  or  supporting  him- 
self by  the  labor  of  his  own  hands,  he  saw  liimsclf  under 
the  necessity  of  returning  to  his  native  village. 

Then  it  was  that  the  peasants  repaid  him  well  for  Ins 
former  scorn.  As  lie  did  not  seek  the  friendship  of  any 
one,  believing  it  unsuitable  to  a  man  of  his  consequence 
to  associate  with  laborers,  no  one  either  sought  his  friend- 
ship ;  and  thus  he  was  deprived  of  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  of  life  — the  only  one,  too,  which  was  capable 
of  softcniui?  the  rigors  of  liis  misfortune. 
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No  other  resource  now  remained  but  his  two  brothers, 
whom  he  had  before  treated  so  hard  heartedly.  You  will 
apprehend,  perhaps,  that  they  disavowed  him  in  their 
turn.  He  doubtless  deserved  to  be  abandoned  by  them. 
But,  happily  for  him,  these  men  possessed  that  true  great- 
ness of  mind  in  which  he  was  so  deficient.  They  had 
no  desire  for  any  other  revenge  than  that  of  benefits. 
Roger  had  long  before  received  his  portion  of  the  pater- 
nal inheritance.  Each  of  his  brothers  had  now  the 
generosity  to  yield  him  a  part  of  their  own  land.  This 
he  was  obliged  to  cultivate,  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  to 
obtain  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Daily,  whilst  occupied  in  this  labor,  which  he  had  so 
much  disdained,  he  thought  of  the  high  fortune  which 
would  have  been  his  lot  had  he  known  how  to  bear 
himself  with  modesty  and  discretion.  How  much  did  he 
suffer  at  beholding  himself  a  burden  to  those  whom  he 
ought  himself  to  have  enriched !  "  Accursed  pride  !  "  said 
he ;   "  to  what  a  depth  hast  thou  cast  me  down  ! " 

This  sorroAvful  thought  filled  his  life  with  bitterness ; 
and  he  died  soon  after,  the  victim  of  regret  —  to  serve, 
one  day,  for  the  enlightening  of  those  whom  this  blind 
and  fatal  passion  might  lead  away,  without  the  terror  of 
his  example. 
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